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TACOMA. 


MERICAN push and enterprise are well illustrated in the re- 
r.% markable growth of the Pacific Coast cities in recent years. 
Although the white settlement of this part of the country ante- 
dates that of most other parts of the United States, the real develop- 
ment of the Pacific Coast region did not begin until gold was discovered 
in California; and, of course, the present period of activity is of much 
later origin. It followed upon the completion of the great trans-conti- 
nental railway systems that brought these Far Western States into easy 
communication with other parts of the country. 

The comparatively recent beginning of the development of the re- 
sources of the Pacific Northwest gives to that territory greater possi- 
bilities of progress than can be found, perhaps, in any other part of 
the country. That these possibilities are well understood, and are be- 
ing taken advantage of, is made strikingly apparent by the story of 
progress on the part of the Pacific Coast cities published in recent num- 
bers of Tue Bankers’ Macazine. We give considerable space in this 
issue to show what Tacoma has done, is doing, and proposes to do in the 
future. 

The people of Tacoma have a sure basis on which to rest belief in 
the future of their city. The vast and varied resources of the tributary 
country, though already having yielded great wealth, are capable of a 
productiveness far beyond that which has taken place, and greater even 
than is now dreamed of by the most sanguine. Tacoma has in its loca- 
tion, transportation facilities, raw materials, and cheap water power, the 
factors out of which prosperous communities grow. But it not only has 
the material elements necessary to prosperity, but the people possess in 
themselves that spirit of enterprise and endurance that is the first 
requisite to the upbuilding of a great city. 

With the awakening of the Orient, the construction of the Panama 
Canal, and the pushing forward of a large part of our population to the 
Far Western States, we shall undoubtedly witness in the next quarter 
cf a century a marvelous growth of the Pacific Coast cities. Tacoma 
is in a position to share fully in that growth and its attendant prosperity. 
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EARS are expressed in some quarters that the revelations being 
F made in regard to the unsound methods of a few corporations 
will result in great harm to the business interests of the country. 
No doubt the exposures have been more sensational than necessary; and 
if the desired reforms could have been effected more quietly, some tem- 
porary losses might have been avoided. But in the end the country will 
gain immensely as the result of the agitation now going on. If it be- 
comes known throughout the world that American meat products are 
subject to rigid Government inspection, the sales of our meats will be 
increased and the packing-house investigations will have been justified 
even from a purely sordid standpoint. The disclosures in regard to 
some of the insurance and railway companies, though decidedly unpleas- 
ant, will also result in setting up a higher standard of management, and 
the reputation of these companies will be enhanced. 

It is probable that the country has less to fear from unreasoning at- 
tacks upon capital than from the disposition of a few of the large cor- 
porations to disregard well-established business principles. So long as 
public opinion vigorously condemns such lapses, and swiftly seeks for 
the means to stop them, even at considerable cost, for the time being, 
there is no need to feel alarmed about the country’s future. 

The noisy agitator may, indeed, do great harm; but he is less to be 
dreaded than an apathetic state of the public conscience that would en- 
dure without vigorous protest the conditions that have been shown to 
exist in the control of some of our great corporations. Whatever dam- 
age may be done to our industries during the application of the correc- 
tive process, the fault must be ascribed to those who have committed the 
offense, not to those who have discovered it and applied the remedy. 

The facts brought to light about the insurance companies, the pack- 
ing-houses and some of the railway and other corporations have not been 
pleasant. They indicate a lack of principle on the part of those con- 
cerned that is deplorable, and there can be no assurance of permanent 
betterment until these abuses are reformed altogether. 

But there is a tendency to attach an exaggerated importance to these 
matters. Because a few life insurance companies have been found guilty 
of questionable transactions, there is no occasion for distrusting all com- 
panies engaged in that line of business. Even the corporations most 
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severely criticised have preserved a high standard of values for their in- 
vestments, and have built up a business whose magnitude can but chal- 
lenge admiration. Because a few corporations have violated sound prin- 
ciples of management, we cannot assume that all are guilty of similar 
breaches. The great majority of our corporations no doubt preserve 
a standard of management equal to that maintained by individuals in 
their business enterprises. They are engaged in the great productive 
industries of the country, and are meeting with a degree of success that 
proves the capacity of their management. And so with our food prod- 
ucts. No one believes that the packing-house exposures are fairly indica- 
tive of the character of our food products in general. Despite what has 
been shown to the contrary, as a rule great care is taken on the part of 
the majority of those engaged in the beef industry to insure the health- 
fulness of their output. American food products, as a whole, are prob- 
ably unsurpassed in the purity of their composition and in the cleanli- 
ness of their preparation. Not even the most rabid critic of America 
has ever set down filth as one of our national characteristics. 
Considering the timidity of capital and the squeamishness of men’s 
stomachs, it might well be wished that there had been less noise made 
about the delinquencies of the packers and certain of the huge corpora- 
tions. But in a democracy, where sensationalism is the breath of life to 
a large number of persons, it would be too much to expect that such a 
fine opportunity for stirring up a tempest should go by unimproved. 
Notwithstanding all the din that has been raised, however, when “the 
tumult and the shouting dies” we shall find that American business 
methods, always generally of a high character, have advanced a step, 
and that the agitation now going on has resulted in good all around. 


N extending the limit of loans which a national bank may make to 
| one person, corporation or firm from ten per cent. of the capital to 
ten per cent. of both capital and surplus, Congress has recognized 

the obvious fact that the business of the country is growing. Industrial 
and other enterprises have attained such magnitude that banks have 
found their operations seriously hampered by the restriction above men- 
tioned. As a matter of fact, disregard of the law has been widespread, 
and the Comptroller has found it impossible to compel obedience to the 
law without resorting to severer measures than he felt justified in taking; 
that is, by closing up the offending institutions altogether. Since the limit 
of loans has been advanced, the banks can have no valid reason for not 
cbserving the law, and it would no doubt have a wholesome influence if 
the Comptroller would insist on a rigid compliance with the new act. 
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A provison of the law, as finally amended, is that loans to one bor- 
rower shall in no case exceed thirty per cent. of the bank’s capital. This 
prevents an undue advantage accruing to banks having a large surplus. 

The restriction under consideration has been irksome to banks in the 
large cities, as they often find it necessary to make loans to one person, 
corporation or firm exceeding ten per cent. of their capital. Still, the 
principle contained in the law as it has stood heretofore is evidently a 
sound one. As a general rule, loans of moderate size, widely distributed, 
are less risky than large loans to a smaller number of borrowers. While 
the change in the law was justified by the growth of business, since the 
banks in the larger cities can now better provide for the wants of their 
customers, the banks in the smaller places will probably find it safest 
to adhere to the old limit. Excessive loans to a single individual, corpo- 
ration or firm have been responsible for numerous bank failures. 


New York capitalists represented by Speyer & Co. and the Na- 

tional City Bank interests having recently subscribed $14,600,000 
toward the construction of railways in that country. An additional $12,- 
000,000 will be furnished by the Bolivian Government. The construc- 
tion of these new lines of railway will open up a large territory, said to 
be rich in rubber, hard woods and minerals, and part of the vast region 
having a fertile soil. 

The opportunities for enterprise to exploit new territory in the 
United States is rapidly passing away; not that the capabilities of the 
country have been fully developed, but there are few regions where rail- 
ways and other enterprises have not penetrated. In South America, how- 


ene is beginning to attract American capital, a syndicate of 


ever, there seems to be plenty of room yet for the adventurous spirits 
that are ever sighing for new worlds to conquer; nor is it probable that 
the rewards to enterprise will be less generous there than they have been 
on this side the Equator. 

Although the United States still attracts an enormous number of im- 
migrants annually, the time is perhaps not far distant when many of 
our people will desire to emigrate to other lands. When it is no longer 
possible to “go west,” the tide will turn in another direction. 

The beginning of the construction of the Panama Canal and the ac- 
quisition of territory on the Isthmus mark the birth of an American 
movement toward the south that is liable to grow as time goes by. It 
is unlikely, however, that this movement will ever become political. We 
would gain no advantage by adding any of the South American coun- 
tries to our territorial possessions. But the employment of American 
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capital in developing the enterprises of those countries, and the exten- 


sion of our trade among them, ought to prove beneficial to both sides. 
We are accustomed to think of the growing scarcity of cheap lands, 
but it is said that there are vast areas in Bolivia that may be had at less 
than two cents an acre. Perhaps that is a good price for this land at 
present, but who can tell what it may be worth when the railroads now 


under contemplation are built ? 


ANKERS have thus far evidenced but a languid interest in the sub- 

B ject of currency reform. Their apathy might be overcome if it 

could be shown them that they are deprived of a source of material 
profit on account of the present costly plan of issuing bank notes. 

It is well known that a bank now derives but little actual benefit 
trom issuing circulation over and above what can be made by lending 
its capital direct without issuing notes at all. The apparent profit is 
ene per cent. or a fraction thereof. Considering the complexity of the 
note-issuing process this is hardly profit enough to make a bank very 
enthusiastic over the privilege of handing out Government bonds with 
the bank’s name imprinted thereon. 

In estimating the profit on national bank circulation it is the custom 
of the Government Actuary to figure up the total cost of the bonds, 
plates, five per cent. fund, ete., deducting this from the amount of in- 
terest received on the circulation. This, of course, gives a fair idea of 
what is to be gained by the issue of bank notes under the existing sys- 
tem. But the real item of profit to a bank in issuing notes is to be found 
in the increased efficiency of its service to the business community made 
possible through the note-issuing privilege. The power to issue notes— 
which is practically unlimited—is one of the factors which have made 
the Bank of France one of the most efficient servants of commerce ex- 
isting in the world to-day. That institution meets the wants of those 
who desire cash, not merely deposit credits. And it is in this respect 
that our national banks are handicapped. They can very fully supply 
the demand for credit, but they can not so readily meet the calls for 
cash. Notwithstanding the great development of deposit banking, and 
the consequent increase of the use of checks in business transactions, 
there are very many small traders, and especially farmers, who require 
something that will pass current as money. Bank checks will not an- 
swer the purpose. A bank can not pay out money without either deplet- 
ing its reserves by so much, or by investing in United States bonds 
more money than it can issue in the shape of notes. The numerous 
persons therefore who might become valuable customers of the banks 
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are debarred from making uses of these institutions at all, owing to the 
antiquated restrictions imposed on the note-issuing privilege by the 
Government. Indeed, the Government has paid no attention whatever 
to making the bank notes an efficient instrument of commerce. The 
Government wanted the banks to buy its bonds, and to induce them to 
dv so gave them the right to issue notes against the bonds purchased. 
Although the conditions of forty years ago have changed to an impor- 
tant extent, the method of issuing national bank notes remains substan- 
tially the same. 

If the banks were allowed a freer use of their credit in issuing notes, 
they would be in a much better position to extend accommodation to 
farmers and small traders, and would thus derive a legitimate profit far 
in excess of that they can now earn, and the increased efficiency of their 
service to the community would be an adequate return for the enhanced 
profits accruing to the banks. 

When a small borrower goes to a bank and discounts his note he 
ought to have the proceeds in the form most useful to him. The deposit 
book and the checks serve the large borrower, who can be accommodated 
more readily by the banks because his loan is not taken in the shape 
of cash. The National Banking Act thus practically discriminates 
against the small trader in favor of the large one and to a considerable 
extent deprives the national banks of what should be one of the most 
important sources of their earnings—the furnishing of credit, in con- 
venient form, to the rank and file of the business community. 


M* FOWLER’S bill for issuing additional national bank currency 


provides that any national bank may take out and issue circula- 


tion in an amount not to exceed fifty per cent. of the paid-up 
and unimpaired capital of the issuing bank, without depositing United 
States bonds with the Treasury in the manner provided by existing law. 
The amount of such notes so taken out for issue and circulation shall 
not at any time exceed the amount of the national bank notes of such 
bank secured by the deposit of United States bonds, and the total bank- 
note issue of such bank shall not exceed the amount of its paid-up and 
unimpaired capital. 

Stated less formally than in the language of the bill, a bank can 
issue as much unsecured or asset currency as it has outstanding in bond- 
secured notes, the issues of both kinds of notes not to exceed the capital 
of the bank. 

At present the circulation of the national banks is, in round numbers, 
$500,000,000. If the banks issued fifty per cent. of additiona] notes 
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it would bring the total up to $750,000,000, which would not quite equal 
the capital (now over $800,000,000). 

The notes are to be a first lien on the assets of the issuing banks, 
are to be secured by a five per cent. redemption fund, and a reserve must 
be kept against them the same as that now fixed for deposits. Redemp- 
tion in lawful money is provided for at the Treasury, the sub-Treasuries, 
and at the counters of the issuing banks. The safety of the notes is 
assured by an adequate guaranty fund, derived from taxation of the 
new issues; the tax being fixed for the first year at two per cent. on the 
entire amount taken out, and afterwards at one per cent. on the average 
circulation during the six months preceding January 1 or July 1. 

This bill is a step—and rather a long one—in the direction of an 
asset currency. The higher tax and the reserve requirement will tend 
to limit the circulation of the notes to periods of extraordinary demand, 
though it is doubtful if they may not become a fixed part of the circula- 
tion. No care seems to have been taken to force the redemption of the 
notes—an essential part of any well-devised plan for issuing credit 
currency. So long as the Treasury holds the fund for redeeming bank 
notes, they will have to be redeemed there and at the sub-Treasuries. 
But there should be no more substantial reason for making a credit bank 
note redeemable at the Treasury than there is for providing that checks 
on banks shall be redeemed by the Government. 

The guaranty fund derived from taxation of the new notes, when it 
shall exceed $10,000,000, is to be used in retiring legal-tender notes, sub- 
stituting gold certificates for them. 

Instead of taxing an instrument of credit to provide funds for re- 
tiring the legal tenders, a better plan would be gradually to use the gold 
reserve and the free gold in the Treasury for that purpose. There is 
probably enough gold on hand to redeem all the legal-tender notes that 
would be presented for a long time; and such redemption would cause 
no contraction of the currency, for the gold handed out would come 
back to the Treasury and certificates would be issued for it. 

The bond-secured currency has been fastened upon the country for 
many years to come—perhaps irrevocably—and it will be very difficult 
to provide for the issue of an asset currency in a manner that satisfies 
the requirements of sound financial principles. In endeavoring to re- 
lieve the rigidity of our bank-note system Mr. Fowrer has evidently 
aimed at what is practicable under the circumstances, rather than what is 
ideal. The principal objects of the bill—the issue of a genuine credit 


bank-note currency, and the conversion of the legal tenders into gold 


certificates—are favored by many thoughtful students of our monetary 


and banking problems. 
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NHERITANCE taxation as a means of raising revenue and checking 
| the piling up of what some regard as inordinately large fortunes, 
is treated of very interestingly in this issue of the MaGazine by 
Professor Batpwin, of Boston University. As a means of raising revenue 
Professor BaLpwin finds this sort of taxation to possess many advan- 
tages; but he is not so ready to approve of the use of the tax to redress 
apparent inequalities in the distribution of wealth. He proposes, in- 
stead, that preventive rather than curative measures be applied; that is, 
“to prevent the accumulation of large fortunes by extortionate and cor- 
rupt methods; to make it impossible for any man to amass great wealth 
except by rendering proportionately great services to society. * * * 
Monopoly must be destroyed wherever it is not economically necessary 
and desirable, and controlled where it is, as in the case of the railways.” 
This programme would seem to be moderate enough, although under 
the direction of some of the state legislatures it would be given a very 
elastic construction. The power to control railways, for example, im- 
plies the power to fix rates, and no doubt in those states where a hostile 
spirit exists toward the railways, rates would be placed lower than a 

fair return on the investment demands. 
It is unfortunate that those in charge of some of the great railway 


and other large corporate enterprises do not realize that the friendship 


of the public is worth more than its enmity. 

An inheritance tax is a weapon that may be used with telling effect 
against the transmission of big fortunes; but while the courts are un- 
influenced by the popular clamor against wealth, anything that savors 
of confiscation will hardly meet with judicial favor. 


HAT a public debt is a public blessing, seems to have become the 
motto of those responsible for the fiscal policy of the United 
States. Some of the early statesmen had different ideas, but of 

course, in these progressive times they would be regarded as hopelessly 
old-fashioned. 

In an article published elsewhere in this issue of the MaGazine, it 
is shown by the author, Joun S. Hanson, that we are drifting into a 
condition of complacency toward the public debt quite out of keeping 
with our former policy. Although the country was never before so pros- 
perous and so well able to pay its debts, the record made in this respect 
does not compare at all favorably with the showing made when the 
country was much poorer and the debt a far heavier burden. 

Mr. Hanson shows what this policy is costing us. He states that 
$118,000,000 of the debt is not redeemable for nineteen years, while 
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$596,000,000 has twenty-four years to run. Of the long-time bonds, 
the interest on $118,000,000 to maturity will amount to seventy-five per 
cent. of the face value, and on the $596,000,000 to nearly fifty per cent. 
In other words, the postponement of payment of the debt to a remote 
period will cost us about one-half of the original debt. And this at a 
time when the revenue-producing capacity of the country is so great that 
a large part of the debt could be paid in a very short period without be- 
ing seriously felt by the people. While the payment of the debt has 
been put off further and further, the Government seems to have experi- 
enced no lack of funds to offer for “relieving the money market,” 


“facilitating gold imports” and other purposes apparently not within 
the contemplation of the founders of the Government. Though by this 
policy the people are forced to pay interest on loans for money they do 


not need, the Treasury finds itself able to aid the money market and 
finance gold imports without receiving any interest on the public funds 
lent for these purposes, and deriving no profits whatever therefrom. 

A vigorous opposition party seems to be needed that would call the 
dominant party sharply to account for such a departure from a sound 
fiscal policy. 

It is no doubt true that the necessities of the national banks for 
bonds for circulation purposes and for capital investment have been 
partly responsible for this policy of extending the debt instead of pay- 
ing it off. A national bank can not be organized without investing part 
of its capital in United States bonds; and no circulation can be issued 
unless bonds of the same character are deposited with the Treasury as 
security for the notes. Therefore, under existing laws, in order to have 
national banks and national bank notes, we must have a perpetual pub- 
lic debt, no matter whether the fiscal conditions of the country justify 
the existence of the debt or not. 

As a matter of fact, however, the debt is not needed for either of 
these purposes. The national banks could be made as safe, and their 
notes not only safer but more profitable to the banks and vastly more 
serviceable to the public, if the requirement for holding United States 
bonds were abrogated. 

The habit of looking on a large permanent bonded debt as some- 
thing to be lightly regarded is not in accord with our traditions, and 
the sooner we get back to the practice of paying off the debt as rapidly 
as possible without burdening the commerce and industries of the 
country, the sounder will be our position. There is even grave doubt 
whether the authorization of a bond issue for constructing the Panama 
Canal was necessary. Seeing that this work will drag along for many 


years, it could have been paid for easily out of the public revenues, and 
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a large saving in interest effected, besides preventing the large addition 
to our paper currency that will probably follow the issue of bonds for 
building the canal. 


UILDING operations seem to be going on at a high rate all over 
B the country. Not only are vacant pieces of property being im- 
proved, but buildings that a few years ago would have been con- 
sidered modern are being torn down to make way for larger and finer 
structures. There does not seem to be any doubt that this great activity 
in building is in response to an actual demand, as the new structures are 
quickly filled at increased rentals; or, in the case of residences, are sold 
to persons who have accumulated enough money to pay partially or fully 
for a home. 

The view has been expressed that so long as there was no marked 
check to construction, no ill effects would arise from the present activity 
in building operations. This view is not shared by Mr. Cuaries C. 
Jackson, of Boston, who in a letter published elsewhere in this issue 
points out that the heavy demands made for money for purposes of 
construction are tending to check the production of commodities and 
therewith to enhance their price. Mr. Jackson is also of the opinion 
that this tendency to go so largely into construction, to the neglect of 
production, is increased by the growing practice of the commercial banks 
to lend on collaterals—stocks and bonds—and to invest in the same 
kinds of securities. Mr. Jackson believes it would be advantageous to 
have reports from the banks showing what proportion of their loans are 
based upon collaterals, and also says that it may be advisable to limit 
such loans to a certain part of the capital of the banks. 

The subject is an important one, and worthy of a full discussion. 
The banks complain that the trust companies are encroaching upon the 
domain of commercial banking, and while this is no doubt the case, the 
contrary seems to be true also; the banks are getting more and more into 
the business of lending on securities representing fixed investments of 
capital. Theoretically, the commercial banks and the trust companies 
should confine themselves to their own field; but in practice it is very 
difficult to carry out this plan. 

The ease with which money may be borrowed on stocks and bonds 
pledged as collaterals would seem to give the persons who hold this class 
of securities an advantage over the purely mercantile borrower. And 
this is true of other countries as well as of our own. In a recent article 
by W. R. Lawson, the well-known London financial writer, entitled “The 
Trader vs. the Lombardeer,” it is pointed out that the brokers of Lon- 
don have a distinct advantage in borrowing in that market. He says: 
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“Often he has had blocks of surplus deposits in the shape of day-to- 
day money at less than one per cent., while traders in the districts from 
which the deposits originally came have still been charged the cast-iron 
tive per cent. minimum for discounts and advances.” 


As was intimated in our comment in the May issue of the Macazinez, 
this is by no means a one-sided question. Perhaps the inequalities be- 
tween mercantile credits and other forms of credit advanced by the 
banks may be lessened when the former become better systematized. 

The immense activity in constructive enterprises and the high prices 
of commodities are both attracting considerable attention. Whether the 
high prices are the result of this activity or not, Mr. Jackson has per- 
formed a valuable service in starting a discussion of the subject. 


ONGRESS has adjourned without passing any financial legisla- 
& tion. The House bill for permitting the issue of $5 and $10 gold 
certificates, and to allow the national banks to issue more $5 
notes, it was found, would not meet the Senate’s approval. Just what 
were the grounds on which these objections rested is not stated. Owing 
to the strong accusations made against the Senate, that body is very 
cautious just now in passing any bill that would seem to be open to 
criticism as favoring the corporations. Perhaps if the national banks 


could issue a greater part of their notes in the denomination of $5, they 


would increase their popularity with the business community, and thus 
further entrench themselves in power. Of course, where the currency 
is so carefully regulated by legislative authority, Congress must be held 
to be a better judge of what denominations of currency should be issued 
than a bank or a mere business man. 

It is not so easy to see, even on the above grounds, why the issue of 
gold certificates of a denomination less than $20 should be forbidden. 
The silver certificates seem to have become so fully absorbed in the 
general circulation that there is plenty of room for $5 and $10 gold 
certificates, and the entrance of the latter into circulation would be 
beneficial in many ways. 

In refusing to legislate on so simple a matter as this, Congress 
appears to be playing its old game of opportunism respecting the cur- 
rency. At present, business seems to be moving along smoothly enough, 
and therefore what credit would the ruling party gain from currency 
legislation? The repeated warnings of the Treasury officials that more 
small notes must be provided, goes unheeded. But if this demand 
should become strong enough, or if there should be a panic, then Con- 
gress might act, and the ruling party would make much capital of the 
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relief that might follow upon the enactment of a currency bill. Of 
course, nothing would be said of the failure of the party to enact legisla- 
tion that might have saved the business community serious annoyance, 
er perhaps that might have prevented a panic altogether. 

Still, Congress can not be justly censured for failure to enact finan- 
cial legislation. The members of the House and Senate are not more 


apathetic than the public. 


T is quite fashionable to condemn Congress for doing nothing, but 
| this criticism will hardly apply to the session just closed. Several 
important measures were passed: the meat-inspection bill. the pure- 
tood bill, the railway rate-regulation bill, and the bill providing for the 
kind of canal to be constructed at Panama. Surely, a session of 
Congress that has enacted such measures as these can not be fairly con- 
demned for inactivity. 

The meat-inspection law and the pure-food law are measures de- 
signed to safeguard the public health and to insure a standard of purity 
for American food products that will add to the already high reputation 
of those goods. There has been much controversy over the law for the 
control of railway rates. Whether it will prove satisfactory, either to 
the public or to the railways, remains to be seen. It also remains to be 
seen what the United States Supreme Court will do with the law when 
it comes before that body. If it should be found that the law in any 
wise contravenes the rights of capital, the court will doubtless point that 
fact out to Congress. On the other hand, it may be found that the law 
will work to the satisfaction of all concerned, and be of actual benefit 
to the railways as well as to the public. 

The beginning of a definite policy of construction at Panama is an 
event of great importance. Predictions are made that the canal will 
be completed in seven years. But it is a big undertaking, as De LessEps 
found, and may take longer than the engineers now estimate. That 
American enterprise, skill and money will be equal to the task, hardly 
admits of doubt. 

Upon the whole, Congress seems to have shown a disposition to 
meet the popular will in the legislation enacted at the session just 
Lrought to a close. 


714, while gross expenditures were $569,221,225. On June 30, 
$25,693,459. Total receipts for the year have been $594,914,- 
last year, there was a deficit of over $23,000,000, so the gain made this 


agree for the fiscal year ending June 30 show a surplus of 
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year amounts to nearly $50,000,000. This has been due almost wholly 
to an increase in receipts, the expenditures for the two years being close 
together. 

Complaint is heard in some quarters of the heavy appropriations of 
Congress; but the huge outlays do not seem to bear heavily upon the 
people nor exhaust the Treasury surplus. At present there is an avail- 
able cash balance of $175,000,000, over $85,000,000 of which is de- 
posited in the national banks to the credit of the Government. 

This large cash balance and the surplus for the fiscal year just 
closed are pleasing items to contemplate in the national balance-sheet. 
Whatever may be said about abundant revenues as a temptation to ex- 
travagance, a plethoric purse has its strong points with nations as well 
as with individuals. We are, of course, spending a great deal of money; 
but at least we are not exceeding our income. 

In his last annual report the Secretary of the Treasury estimated 
that there would be a deficit of $8,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1906. While the actual figures may somewhat impair the 
Secretary’s reputation as a forecaster, he is doubtless well satisfied. 


AVINGS bank facilities in Canada are treated of in an article by 
H. M. P. Ecxarpt, published in another part of this issue of the 


Magazine. It is shown that the great commercial banks of the 
Dominion compete actively for the small savings of the people; far more 
0, it seems, than is generally the case with the smaller commercial banks 
of the United States. Very many of the state and national banks do 
maintain savings departments, but very many others seem to think it 
inadvisable to do so. 

One objection to the combining of a savings department with a com- 
mercial bank is that a class of depositors will be attracted who are liable 
at any time, by their readiness to credit every rumor, to cause a senseless 
1un which might become serious enough to cause a suspension. Experi- 
ence has shown that there is considerable force in this objection. It 
can be partly overcome, however, by enforcing the rule requiring notice 
of withdrawals. This, no doubt, gives the heat of the panic time to 
cool; but as it is a qualified form of suspension of payment (since the 
general practice is to pay savings deposits on demand), most banks 
would hesitate to have recourse to the rule except as a last resort. 

The branch system tends toward economy, and it is comparatively 
easy for the Canadian banks to establish agencies in very small places 
to gather up the odd dimes and dollars. Perhaps, also, the fact that 
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there are in Canada only a small number of chartered banks, of large 
capital and well-known standing, makes it easier to attract and retain 
the confidence of the savings depositor than it is in the United States, 
where there are so many banks, representing varying degrees of strength. 

It is also claimed that the union of commercial and savings banks 
affords an opportunity for the banker to tie up his assets in fixed invest- 
ments, and to deceive the bank examiners by passing securities and cash 
back and forth between the two departments. It is probable, however, 
that the banker who has a tendency to tie up his assets in fixed invest- 
ments will find a way of doing so without this additional opportunity; 
and so far as examinations are concerned, this objection could only apply 
where a commercial bank operating under a national charter and a sav- 
ings bank under a state charter were doing business under one roof, and 
where the examinations were made on different dates. 

Of the union of commercial and savings banks, Mr. Ecxarprt says: 


“The general opinion among the leading bankers in the United 
States seems to be that the two kinds of banks—commercial and savings 
--should be kept distinct, and that the funds of the savings banks 
should be confined within strict investment limits and not allowed to be 
used to carry on mercantile operations or ventures. On this point it is 


not the writer’s intention to argue. Circumstances in the United States 
are very different from those in Canada; what suits the one country 
might not suit the other at all. But it is very certain that in Scotland, 
and in the Dominion, two countries where savings banking and com- 
mercial banking are carried on by the same banks, the result has been 
uniformly beneficial—the development of the countries has been ex- 
pedited, and thrifty, economical habits encouraged in the people.” 


This would seem to prove that the principle of combining the two 
forms of banking is sound enough; but it must be admitted that the 
application of the principle, under our diversified banking system, is 
more difficult than in Scotland and Canada, with their centralized systems 
of banking. 

Perhaps, for the United States, the mutual savings banks, such as 
are found in the eastern part of the country, are the best. But this 
system does not appear to be adapted to other parts of the country; at 
least, there are no signs of its extension. It therefore becomes highly 
desirable that the commercial banks, in those parts of the country where 
there are no mutual savings banks, should make adequate provision for 
caring for the savings of their respective localities. This is, of course, 
being admirably done by the banks of many states already, though as 
a nation we are, perhaps, too prone to overlook the tremendous impor- 
tance of the aggregate power of small savings. 





COMMENT. 15 


HOSE Americans who are disposed to despair of their country—a 
very small minority—can find no comfort in the article con- 
tributed to last month’s issue of THe Banker’s Macazinr by 

O. P. Austin, Chief of the Bureau of Statistics. 

Using the most widely-accepted tests of national prosperity, Mr. 
Austin reaches this conclusion: “All the important features of our in- 
dustrial and economic life, whether production, manufacturing, trans- 
portation, commerce, or finance, seem to show for the year 1905 a 
marked improvement over that comparatively recent year of prosperity, 
1900, and a great improvement over 1895.” He not only finds that we 
are greatly adding to our material resources, but that evidences of the 
advantageous effects of this improved activity are also found in lines 
other than those measured by dollars. 

Mr. Austin’s facts and figures afford a refreshing contrast to the 
criticism of the country so widely indulged in at the present time. 


pewenges or at least its “underlying principle,” has been 


vindicated, according to the claims of Witiiam J. Bryan. A 

recent issue of Mr. Bryan’s newspaper, “The Commoner,” con- 
tained the following: “Owing to the unprecedented production of gold, 
the money question is not and will not be discussed in detail, as it was 
in the Chicago platform, but the underlying principle of bimetallism, the 
quantitative theory, has been amply vindicated and is generally recog- 
nized.” 

The increased production of gold has added largely to the stock of 
money in the country, and concurrently there has been a period of great 
prosperity. Other countries have prospered, however, although the 
monetary stock has remained practically stationary for many years. But 
were the quantitative theory of money vindicated, this would not neces- 
sarily give a certificate of character to the 16 to 1 kind of bimetallism 
advocated by Mr. Bryan. Had his views prevailed, we might merely 
have replaced our gold with silver without being any better off from 
the quantitative standpoint than before. 

The growing tendency of financial writers to favor large additions 
to the volume of paper instruments used as money, gives some color to 
the view that there is a growing disposition to regard an enlarged cir- 
culation as necessary to the maintenance of prosperity. It is not a time 
when conservative opinion on this subject is received with much toler- 
ance. 
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N his address before the recent convention of the Massachusetts 
| Bankers’ Association, A. H. Curtis, president of the National Bank 
of North America, New York city, suggested that a meeting of 
representatives of the various state bankers’ associations be held at St. 


Louis, just prior to the assembling of the convention of the American 
Bankers’ Association, and agree upon some plan of currency reform to 
lay before the convention. 

It is desirable that some unanimity of action, such as suggested by 
Mr. Curtis, shall be secured; and it may be that this proposal points 
out the best way, if not to attain it, to make a beginning in that direction. 
Undoubtedly the cause of currency reform has languished because of a 
lack of concerted action upon the part of bankers or anybody else. 
There are, in fact, as many kinds of currency reform as there are kinds 
of breakfast foods. If all the reformers could be brought together, 
and the matter carefully discussed, non-essentials might be eliminated, 
and thus united action could be had in support of a plan embodying 
only the changes in the currency and sub-Treasury systems that are 
urgently required. 

If the suggestion made by Mr. Curtis is carried out, it will result 
in a free interchange of opinion, and possibly in the formulation of a 
plan upon which a majority of those attending the convention can agree. 


MR. DOOLEY’S SOCIALISTIC PHILOSOPHY. 


Th’ Lord knows I’d rejoice to see th’ day whin Hinnissy wud be 
shakin’ a throwel fr’m th’ top iv a woll an’ yellin’ ‘Mort’ at Andhrew 
Carnaygie scramblin’ bare-legged up a ladder, or mesilf lyin’ back on a 
lounge after a hard day’s worruk writin’ pothry f’t th’ governmint, ord- 
herin’ th’ King iv England to bring me a poached egg an’ a cup iv tay, 
an’ be quick about it, darn ye. But I’m afraid it won’t happen in our 
day. That alone wud make me a Socialist. I’m sthrong f’r any rivolu- 
tion that ain’t goin’ to happen in my day. But th’ truth is, me boy, that 
nawthin’ happens anyhow. But whin I think how long this foolish old 
buildin’ has stood an’ how manny a good head has busted against it, I 
begin to wondher whether ’tis anny use f’r ye or me to thry to bump it 
off th’ map. Larkin here says th’ capitalist system is made up iv th’ 
bones iv billions iv people, like wan iv thim coral reefs that I used to 
think was pthrified sponge. If that is so, maybe th’ only thing I can 
do about it is to plant a few geeranyums, injye thim while I live, an’ thin 
conthribute me own busted shouldher-blades f’r another Rockyfellar to 
walk on.”—Mr. Dooley (P. F. Dunne) on Socialism. 





IS THE NATIONAL DEBT TO BE PERPETUATED? 
By JOHN S. HANSON. 


NCORPORATED in the Constitution ef the United States is the fol- 
| lowing provision: 

“All debts contracted, and engagements entered into, before the 
adoption of this Constitution shall be as valid against the United States 


under this Constitution as under the Confederation.” 
In this utterance the founders of the Government declared that the 


American people would maintain good faith with their creditors. That 
ihis purpose was a most potent influence in the building up of the Federal 
Government upon the ruins of the wrecked Confederation, is one of the 
indisputable facts of history. The impotency of the Congress of the 
Confederation, either to pay its debts or to raise money to meet the legiti- 
mate expenses of the war it was conducting, sealed its doom. 

Nearly four years before the Constitutional Convention of 1787 was 
convened, Washington, in a circular letter to the Governors of the 
several states, wrote that among the “things essential to the very exist- 
ence of the United States” was that “the debts incurred by Congress for 
the purpose of carrying on the war and securing independence must be 
paid to the uttermost farthing.” 

Madison, in his introduction to the “Journal of the Federal Conven- 
tion” said: “It was seen that the public debt, rendered so sacred by the 
cause in which it had been incurred, remained without any provision for 
its payment.” Jefferson frequently gave assurance to foreign holders 
of certificates of debt that every obligation would be paid, and that 
“there is not one single individual in the United States, either in or out 
of office, who supposes they (Congress) can ever do anything which might 
impair their foreign contracts.” 

While these declarations were simply an assurance that the founda- 
tions of the new Government were not to be laid in repudiation, evidence 
was soon forthcoming that the intention was to pay off the debt until it 
was entirely extinguished. Hamilton’s suggestion, that a national debt 
was a national blessing, true as it was, as it related to the situation which 
he was creating, met with the most savage attacks from those who made 
Jefferson their leader, and Jefferson himself not only protested against 
delay in paying the debt, but advanced the remarkable theory that no 
debt should be contracted to run longer than nineteen years—a period 
which he calculated would measure the existence of the generation in- 
curred. 

Tue Earty Poricy or tHe GovERNMENT. 

To Alexander Hamilton, the first Secretary of the Treasury, fell the 

duty of devising a financial] plan which would demonstrate to the civilized 
2 
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world that the new Government seriously intended to meet all obligations 
in good faith. The problem which confronted him was a most difficult 
one. The total debt to be taken care of was about $80,000,000, while 
the entire population, white and colored, was only about 3,500,000. Upon 
ihe basis of the present population of the country the debt was equivalent 
to $2,000,000,000 at this time. 

There were three classes of debt: the foreign, which everybody de- 
sired to have paid; the domestic debt, much of which had fallen into the 
hands of speculators at prices as low as fifteen per cent of its face value, 
concerning the payment of which there was a divided sentiment; and 
the debt of the individual states, which some states wanted the Govern- 
ment to assume while others opposed it bitterly. The foreign and 
domestic debt amounted to about $54,000,000 and the state debts were 
estimated at $25,000,000. Hamilton favored the refunding of all three 
classes, and obtained the consent of Congress as to the first two. 

The assumption of the state debts was defeated by a small majority, 
the Southern states opposing it. A similar division between the North 
and South as to the location of the seat of Government, with the balance 
slightly in favor of the North, gave Hamilton a chance to effect a com- 
promise. He secured the aid of Jefferson, and the South got the capital 
located on the Potomac, while the North got the Government to assume 
the state debts. 

That a people impoverished by an eight years’ war and having suf- 
fered from a depreciated currency of probably $400,000,000 which 
never was redeemed, should take upon themselves the burden of paying 
$80,000,000 of debt, a part of which they might have refused to as- 
sume, stands to the everlasting credit of those who so led public opinion 
as to make it possible. 

The Government having thus given evidence of the integrity of its 
purpose, it remains to inquire as to the policy which was adopted relative 
to the actual paying of the debt as distinguished from that of promising 
to pay. 

Hamilton was early accused of favoring a perpetual debt, and 
this charge was frequently made by Jefferson. That the former saw an 
opportunity to strengthen the Government and to draw to its support 
the investing classes by refunding the debt, can not be questioned. On 
the other hand, the provision he made for a sinking fund not to perpetu- 
ate the debt, as was the plan in vogue in England, but to extinguish the 
debt, is evidence, if there were no other, that Hamilton contemplated the 
final wiping out of the entire debt. 

Debt paying began promptly with the refunding, and in the six 
years of Washington’s Administration, following the passage of the 
refunding act proposed by Hamilton, $12,000,000 was paid on account 
of the principal of the debt and $14,000,000 for interest. The revenues, 
which were largly from customs, however, were not sufficient to meet the 
necessary expenditures and temporary loans aggregating $15,000,000 were 
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made. The total debt consequently increased, and on January 1, 1797, 
stood at $82,000,000. Two of the loans, aggregating $1,300,000, were 
made necessary by a conflict with Algiers. 

During the four years of the Administration of John Adams about 
$6,000,000 was paid on the public debt, but the difficulties with France 
caused a large increase in war and navy expenditures, which together 
amounted to $15,000,000. Nearly $7,000,000 of loans were made and the 
debt on January 1, 1801, amounted to $83,000,000. 

When Jefferson became President he called that eminent financier 
Albert Gallatin to the head of the Treasury Department, and from his 
advent until within recent years the policy of the Government has been 
to extinguish the debt as rapidly as possible. On November 16, 1801, 
Gallatin wrote concerning the reduction of the debt: “I am firmly of 
opinion that if the present Administration and Congress do not take the 
most effective measures for that object, the debt will be entailed on us 
and the ensuing generations, together with all the systems which support 
ii, and which it supports.” 

With absolute fealty did Gallatin adhere to his purpose of extinguish- 
ing the debt; and, aided by a fortuitous increase in the revenue from 
customs duties, was enabled to reduce the debt substantially during the 
eight years of Jefferson’s term of office. While he served as Secretary 
under Madison he had a less successful career, the aggressions of Great 
Britain causing a large decrease in revenues and increase in expenditures. 
Jefferson was not called upon to make a single loan except to provide 
for the purchase of Louisiana, for which $11,250,000 bonds were issued 
and spoiliation claims of $3,70,000 assumed. 

In eight years, from January 1, 1801. to January 1, 1809, the debt 
was reduced from $83,000,000 to $57,000,000, or $26,000,000. and allow- 
ing for the increase of $15,000,000 on account of the Louisiana purchase, 
the payment on account of the debt was $41,000,000, while a balance 
of $10,000,000 in the Treasury made the reduction in the net debt $51,- 
000,000. At the same time nearly $29,000,000 was paid for interest. 

In the first three years of Madison’s Administration the dcbt was 
further reduced to $45,000,000 and then the war with Great Britain 
rapidly increased the debt to $127,000,000 on January 1, 1816. Debt 
paying was resumed, proceeding slowly ai first, the panic of 1819 retard- 
ing it to some extent, but when Monroe retired from the Presidency in 
1825 the debt had fallen below $84,000.000, a reduction of $43,000,000 
in nine years. In the four years of John Quincy Adams’ Administration 
the debt was further reduced $25,000,000, and it was the good fortune 
ef Jackson, in spite of the financial turmoil, for which in part he was 
responsible, to see the debt entirely extinguished in 1834. 

Practically the debt was extinguished earlier. Stevens, in his life of 
Albert Gallatin, says of him: 

“Tt is true he had lived in the flesh to see the financial millennium. 
The rapid growth of the country and the faithful adherence of his suc- 
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cessors in the Treasury Department to the funding principle had at 
last realized his dream. The national debt was extinguished. The last 
dollar was paid. Louis McLane, Secretary of the Treasury, on December 
5, 1832, in his report on the finances, said that the dividends derived 
from the bank shares held by the United States were more than was 
required to pay the interest, and that the debt might therefore be con- 
sidered as substantially extinguished after January 1, 1833.” 

On January 1, 1835, the debt was in fact extinguished, and in 1836, 
for the first time in the history of the Government, not a cent for interest 
appeared in the year’s budget. The following year, 1837, is the only 
other year in which the item of interest is not to be found in the state- 
ment of expenditures. 

Not only was there no debt on January 1, 1836, but there was a 
balance of $46,000,000 in the Treasury, and the spectacle so overcame 
the judgment of the statesmen of that time that Congress voted to lend 
al] above $5,000,000 to the several states. There was $28,000,000 thus 
loaned, most of which never found its wav back to the Treasury. 

This era of prosperity was quickly succeeded by the panic of 1837. 
In October of that year Congress was called upon to authorize an issue 
of $10,000,000 Treasury notes. While these were intended to relieve 
somewhat the currency needs of the country, the public finances were 
so unfavorable that the necessity of borrowing was beyond question. Al- 
though on January 1, 1838, there was nominally a surplus in the Treas- 
vry of $34,000,000, $28,000,000 of this sum was in the possession of 
the state governments, and the remainder, except about $216,000, was 
not in the Treasury at all, but was owing by suspended banks, or by 
merchants, or consisted of various credit items. 

Through Van Buren’s and Tyler’s Administrations there were fluctua- 
tions in the debt which rose to $32,000,000 on July 1, 1843, and fell 
to $16,000,000 in 1845. The war with Mexico, which began about a 
year after Polk became President, caused another increase in the debt, 
and on July 1, 1851, it exceeded $68,000,000. Again the reduction of 
the debt was resumed and Fillmore cut it down $8,500,000 in two years, 
and Pierce $31,000,000 in four years. On July 1, 1857, the debt was 
less than $28,000,000. The panic of 1857, the extravagance of Congress 
and the pending disruption of the relations between the North and South 
put an end to debt paying, and at the close of Buchanan’s Administra- 
tion in 1861, the debt of the Government had increased to $80,000,000. 

From the time that Alexander Hamilton framed his masterly financial 
policy in 1790 down to the inauguration of Abraham Lincoln as Presi- 
dent, the well-defined policy of each successive Administration was the 
ultimate extinction of the public debt. Where necessity compelled the 
creation of debt the intent to discharge it as soon as possible accompanied 
the act. For seventy years a national debt was considered only an in- 
cumbrance to be got rid of. 
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Tue Dest DurineG THE Civit War AND SINCE. 


In 1861 began an era of debt making such as was never before wit- 
nessed. Between July 1, 1861, and August 31, 1865, the net debt, after 
deducting the cash in the Treasury, increased from $87,000,000 to $2,- 
756,000,000, an average monthly increase of $55,000,000 for the entire 
period. This debt equalled about $80 for every man, woman and child, 
white and colored, in the United States when the Civil War ended. The 
debt in 1790 was only about $20 per capita. 

Even while the great mountain of debt was piling up, the American 
people were contributing to the support of the Government an enormous 
sum in taxes. The receipts of the Government other than from loans 
increased from $41,000,000 in 1861 to about $52,000,000 in 1862, to 
$111,000,000 in 1863, to $260,000,000 in 1864, to $329,000,000 in 1865, 
and to $558,000,000 in 1866. A part of these receipts came from various 
extraordinary sources, such as sales of public land and of condemned 
property, premium on gold, ete. A more accurate idea of the increase 
in the tax burden in those years may he obtained from the following 


comparative table: 


Direct Internal 
Customs. Taxes. Revenues. Total. 
$39,582,126 $39,582,126 
49,056,397 $1,795,332 50,851,729 
69,059,642 1,495,104 $37,640,788 108,185,534 
102,316,153 475,649 109,741,134 212,532,936 
84,928,261 1,200,573 209,464,215 295,593,049 
179,046,652 1,974,754 309,226,813 490,248,219 


From a little more than one dollar per capita in 1861 the contributions 
ot the American people towards the expenses of the Government increased 
to nearly $20 per capita in 1866. In the six years nearly $1,200,000,000 
was paid. Eighty million people are now paying no more than about 
25,000,000 people paid during the Civil War. 

In those trying times, which called forth the highest qualities of states- 
manship and financial ability, the policy of bequeathing to future genera- 
tions as small a portion as possible of the burden which the war inflicted 
upon the tax-paying citizens was kept constantly in view. It was sought 
to collect as large a part of the current expenditures as the people could 
justly bear, to borrow as little as necessity required, and to retain control 
of the debt as to its early retirement. The future payment of every 
dollar borrowed was kept constantly in mind by those who were directing 
the financial policy of the Government. 

Secretary Chase, in his annual report dated December 9, 1861, said: 
“Reflection has only confirmed his opinion that adequate provision by 
taxation for ordinary expenditures, for prompt payment of interest on the 
public debt, existing and authorized, and for the gradual extinction of 
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the principal, is indispensable to a sound system of finance. The idea of 
perpetual debt is not of American nativity, and should not be naturalized. 
If at any time the exacting emergencies of war constrain to temporary 
departure from the principle of adequate taxation, the first moments of 
returning tranquillity should be devoted to its re-establishment in full 
supremacy over the financial administration of affairs.” A year later 
Mr. Chase said: “Twice already she (the Republic) has paid off a na- 
tional debt contracted for the defence of her rights; the obligations of 
that which she now incurs for the preservation of her existence will be 
not less sacredly fulfilled.” 

One rift in the lute may be found in the public declarations of Secre- 
tary Chase at that time. Subsequent events have made as prophecy what 
at the time was only a passing suggestion. It is not to be conceived that 
le ever favored the perpetuation of the debt to maintain a bank currency. 
Mr. Chase, almost at the beginning of his term of office, recommended 
the issue of bank notes secured by Government bonds. He urged that 
this plan would secure to the people the “advantage of a large demand 
for Government securities” and “of increased facilities for obtaining the 
loans required by the war.” In 1862 the Secretary urged the creation of 
national banks, and estimated that within a few years they would require 
“for deposit as security for circulation bonds of the United States to an 
amount not less than $250,000,000.” 

It was not until February 25, 1863, that the first national banking law 
was enacted, and the first national bank was organized in June, 1863. 
The war was half over before any national banks were in existence, and 
when it closed the Government bonds held to secure circulation were 
about the amount estimated by the Secretary, $250,000,000, or but little 
more than ten per cent. of the total bonded debt of the Government. 

When, in December, 1862, Secretary Chase was urging Congress to 
establish national banks, claiming that they would be of great advantage 
in providing a market for Government bends, he said: 

“No very early day will probably witness the reduction of the public 
debt to the amount required as a basis for secured circulation. Should no 
future wars arrest reduction and again demand expenditures beyond 
revenue, that day will, however, at length come. When it shall arrive 
the debt may be retained on low interest at that amount, or some other 
security for circulation may be devised, or, possibly, the vast supplies of 
our rich mines may render all circulation unadvisable except gold and the 
absolute representatives and equivalents, dollar for dollar, of gold in 
the Treasury or on safe deposit elsewhere. But these considerations may 
be for another generation.” 

This suggestion, that “the debt may be retained” for the purpose of 
providing a basis for bank circulation is out of harmony with the other 
declarations of Secretary Chase, that “the idea of perpetual debt is not 
of American nativity and should not be naturalized.” 

When the war closed the management of the Treasury had passed 
into the hands of that eminent financier Hugh McCulloch, who had 
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previously served as Comptroller of the Currency. Mr. McCulloch, ‘in 
his first annual report as Secretary of the Treasury, took a very strong 
position in favor of reducing the debt and finally extinguishing it. He 
said: 

“The debt is large; but if kept at home, as it is desirable it should 
be, with a judicious system of taxation it need not be oppressive. It is, 
however, a debt. While it is capital to the holders of the securities, it is 
still a national debt,and an incumbrance upon the national estate. Neither 
its advantages nor its burdens are or can be shared or borne equally by 
the people. Its influences are anti-republican. It adds to the power 
of the Executive by increasing Federal patronage. It must be distasteful 
to the people, because it fills the country with informers and tax-gather- 
ers. It is dangerous to the public virtue, because it involves the collection 
and disbursement of vast sums of money, and renders rigid national 
economy almost impracticable. It is, in a word, a national burden, and 
the work of removing it, no matter how desirable it may be for individual 
investment, should not be long postponed. 

As all true men desire to leave to their heirs unincumbered estates, 
so should it be the ambition of the people of the United States to relieve 
their descendants of this national mortgage. We need not be anxious 
that future generations shall share the burden with us. Wars are not 
at an end, and posterity will have enough to do to take care of the debts 
of their own creation.” 

Secretary McCulloch estimated that the debt on July 1, 1866, might 
amount to $3,000,000,000. This he calculated if refunded at 51% per 
cent. might be entirely paid off in about thirty-two years, or at five per 
cent. in twenty-eight years, if $200,000,000 per annum should be applied 
to the payment of principal and interest. The net debt, however, at its 
maximum figure on August 31, 1865, was only $2,756,431,571, and by 
July 1, 1866, had been reduced to $2,636,036,163, a decrease of $120,- 
000,000, and it was reduced $128,000,000 more in the following year. 
The Secretary, commenting on this sweeping reduction, said: 

“That it is the will of the people that it should be paid, and not per- 
petuated, is clearly indicated by the favor with which its rapid reduction 
during the past year has been regarded. The idea that a national debt 
can be anything else than a burden—in which there are some compensa- 
tions, but still a burden; a mortgage upon the property and industry of 
the people—is fortunately not an American idea.” 

Between September 1, 1865, and November 1, 1867, the reduction in 
the debt amounted to $266,000,000 and the Secretary then expressed 
the hope that the reduction so successfully commenced under the most 
inauspicious circumstances should be continued steadily and without inter- 
ruption until every dollar of it is extinguished.” And he again gave warn- 
ing of the dangers of perpetuating the debt. “Old debts,” he said, “are 
hard debts to pay. The longer they are continued the more odious do 
they become. If the present generation should throw the burden of this 
debt upon the next, it will be quite likely to be handed down from one 
generation to another—a perpetual if not a constantly increasing burden 
upon the people.” 
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That was written thirty-eight years ago. When it was uttered, Mr. 
McCulloch presented a table showing how the entire debt might be paid 
off by 1884 on a regular annual per capita tax of $8.60 for principal and 
interest. The estimated payments for interest and principal yearly from 
1868 to 1884 as given in the table are here compared with the actual 
payments made: 


Estimate. Actual. 


1868 
1869 
1870 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1875 
1876 
1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 


Total $1,605,659,050 $2,500,000,000 
Until the panic of 1873 the estimates of Secretary McCulloch were 


Interest. 
$150,000,000 
148,512,000 
146,483,280 
143,867,854 
140,616,569 
125,287,164 
109,424,484 
103,722,292 
97,285,789 
90,064,783 
82,006,167 
73,053,766 
63,148,162 
52,226,530 
40,222,445 
27,055,695 
12,682,070 


Reduction 
in Debt. 
$24,800,000 

33,812,000 
43,590,440 
54,188,077 
65,661,035 
89,458,768 
114,043,824 
128,730,061 
144,420,134 
161,172,312 
179,048,038 
198,112,062 
218,432,637 
240,081,681 
263,135,021 
287,672,495 
253,641,415 


Interest. 

$140,424,046 
130,694,243 
129,235,498 
125,576,566 
117,357,840 
104,750,688 
107,119,815 
103,093,545 
100,243,271 
97,124,512 
102,500,874 
105,327,949 
95,757,575 
82,508,741 
71,077,206 
59,160,131 
54,578,378 


Reduction 
in Debt. 
27,297,798 
48,081,540 
101,601,917 
84,175,888 
97,213,538 
44,318,470 
1,312,907 
14,107,933 
29,115,830 
41,649,909 
19,893,151 
2,967,375 
77,088,158 
99,676,593 
144,626,680 
136,241,649 
100,238,830 


$1,726,530,878 $1,069,608,216 


more than made good, but during the succeeding six years only $109,000,- 
000 of the debt was retired. Following the year of resumption of specie 
payment, 1879, however, debt paying on a gigantic scale was resumed, 


and in five years $558,000,000 of the debt was extinguished. At the 
end of 1884 instead of the debt being extinugished there was still 
$1,438,542,995 net outstanding. ; 

Between 1884 and 1893 there was a further reduction of nearly $600,- 
000,000, bringing the net debt down to $838,969,475, of which $585,- 
037,100 was bearing interest, the annual interest charge being less than 
$23,000,000. It might reasonably have been assumed at that time that 
the debt was within five years of being extinguished. But in 1894 was 
reenacted the financial drama of the late fifties—the Government was 
spending more than its income, and in addition was confronted with the 
problem of maintaining its currency on a gold basis. The Government 
was forced to borrow to meet its running expenses. One loan of $50,000,- 
000 in February, 1894, was followed by another loan of $50,000,000 in 
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November, 1894, a third loan of $62,000,000 in 1895, and a fourth loan 
cf $100,000,000 in February, 1896. Never in the previous history of the 
nation was borrowing on so extensive a scale in time of peace necessary. 
For two years there was no additional increase in the bonded debt, but 
expenditures still exceeded revenues, and the net debt increased $72,000,- 
000 more. From less than $839,000.000 on June 30, 1893, the net debt 
had grown to $1,027,085,492 on June 30, 1898. All but $74,000,000 
of the $262,000,000 borrowed had been spent. 

The war with Spain in 1898 brought the Government forward as a 
borrower again, and a new loan of $200,000,000 was issued. This brought 
the bonded debt up to $1,046,048,750 on June 30, 1899, the maximum in 
thirteen years. The net debt on the same date reached $1,155,320,235, 
sn increase from the low point of June 30. 1893, of $316,000,000. From 
June 30, 1899, to March 1, 1906, the bonded debt has been reduced 
$151,000,000, standing on the latter date at $895,159,170, while the 
net debt has been reduced $168,000,000 to $987,521,555. Debt paying, 
however, has apparently become a negligible quantity in the financial 
policy of the Government, while worse still, public sentiment regarding 
the evils lurking in a perpetual debt has been numbed into apparent 
indifference. 


MakInG Earty REDEMPTION OF THE DeEsBT IMPOSSIBLE. 


An important policy of the earlier heads of the Treasury Department 


and one which Hamilton, Gallatin, Chase and McCulloch all held to be 
not even secondary to the prompt paying of the debt, was its controlla- 
bility. In the refunding operations which they conducted, as well as in 
the issuing of new loans, they endeavored to keep the Government in a 
position where it might redeem its obligations within the limit of its 
ability to pay them. Recent refunding operations have been in the direc- 
tion of depriving the Government of the option to pay its debt until a 
remote period. 

A comparison of the debt, as to its redeemability, with the debt of 
July 1, 1894, will show to what extent the authority of the Government 
over its extinguishment has been impaired. 


July 1, 1894. Redeemable. Time to run. 
$25,364,500 At option U. S. 
50,000,000 Feb. 1, 1904 
559,677,390 July 1, 1907 
$635,041,890 
March 1, 1906. 
$116,781,460 July 1, 1907, 1 year 4 months. 
63,945,460 Aug. 1, 1908, 2 years 5 months. 
118,489,900 Feb. 1, 1925, 18 years 11 months. 
595,942,350 Apl. 1, 1930 24 years 1 month. 


$895,159,170 
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Only about $180,000,000 of the present bonded debt is redeemable 
within three years, and there should be no difficulty in paying that amount 
within the period. More than $118,000,000 is not redeemable for nearly 
nineteen years, while nearly $596,000,000 has twenty-four years to run. 
It is true that the Government has reduced the rate of interest. In 
1894 $25,000,000 of the debt bore 21% per cent., $50,000,000 five per 
cent., and the remainder four per cent. Now $235,000,000 bears four per 
cent., about $64,000,000 three per cent., and nearly $596,000,000 two 
per cent. Of the long-time bonds, however, the interest on $118,000,000 
to maturity will amount to seventy-five per cent. of the face value, and on 
the $596,000,000 to nearly fifty per cent. ” 

That the American people are abundantly able to pay off the present 
bonded debt within ten years will hardly be questioned. That they 
should be compelled to pay interest ten to fifteen years beyond that period 
is an infliction of a burden upon them which a wise financial economy 
might well have spared them. 

Clothed in some mystery are the causes which have brought a perpetual 
debt, first so hated by the American people, through the several stages 
by which they came to pity, then to endure, and then to embrace it. But 
it is not easy to avoid the conclusion that no greater economic misfortune 
ever handicapped a currency scheme, than the fastening down of a bank 
circulation to a government debt. 

If a perpetual debt is to be the legacy of future generations of 
Americans, it will be because the national banks need Government bonds 
in their business. Secretary Chase’s hope of making the national banks 
his great ally in the prosecution of the war was defeated. because those 
institutions came into the field when the war was nearly over. During 
the most pressing financial needs of the country the national bank hold- 
ings of Governmert bonds were only a small fraction of the total out- 
standing. When the bonded debt of the Government was $2,400,000,000 
the national banks had only $400,000,000. or one-sixth of the total. In 
1890 they held only $180,000,000 Government bonds out of a total of 
725,000,000, or less than twenty-five per cent. In 1899 they held $350,- 
000,000, or about one-third of the $1,046,000,000 outstanding. At the 
present time they have $570,000,000, or more than sixty-three per cent. 
of the total issues of the Government. While the net increase in the 
bonded debt of the Government since 1893 is $310,000,000, the holdings 
of Government bonds by the national banks have increased in the same 
time $350,000,000. 

To what extent these facts are co-incident or causative, it is not within 
the scope of this paper to inquire. But the fact which should most 
strongly impress the minds of those interested in the preservation of 
the standards which raise the credit of the United States to the highest 
among nations, is that we have lost sight of the sound financial principle 
that a perpetual debt is a perpetual menace and blight. 





THE TAXATION OF INHERITANCES. 


By F. SPENCER BALDWIN, 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS, BOSTON UNIVERSITY. 


T is apparent from the discussion aroused by President Roosevelt's 
recent suggestion concerning the progressive taxation of inheritances 
that the public knows little about the development and present status 

of the inheritance tax in this country and in Europe. This tax has been 
employed extensively by European governments from the early days of 
the Roman Empire. At present Great Britain draws from this source 
nearly ten per cent., and France over six per cent., of the total revenue. 
In the United States a legacy tax was collected by the national Govern- 
ment from 1798 to 1802, again during the Civil War, and recently during 
the Spanish War. Pennsylvania introduced the first state inheritance 
tax in 1826. Now thirty states make use of this tax in some form. It 
is noteworthy that the development of the tax in the states has taken 
place almost wholly within the last fifteen years, twenty-five states having 
adopted it since 1890. 

The extension of the use of the inheritance tax by the states, it may 
be added, is generally approved by authoritative writers on public 
finance, who regard corporation and inheritance taxes as the two most 
expedient modes of raising revenue for state purposes. This approval, 
however, does not imply that tre President’s suggestion of a progressive 
tax on large bequests, to be enforced by the national Government, will 
find similar favor. That is another story. 


Recent DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT PosITION oF INHERITANCE TAX- 
ATION. 


The aim of this paper is to give a brief account of the recent develop- 
ment and present position of inheritance taxation in this country, to- 
gether with some discussion of the questions involved in its proposed 
further application. The word inheritance, it may be well to state, will 
be used broadly to include all property coming to a person by bequest or 
by the laws of intestate succession.* 

Prior to 1890 inheritance taxes were introduced by fourteen states. 
But the taxes applied only to collateral heirs or were merely probate fees 
of narrow application and little importance. The rates were extremely 
low, Pennsylvania, New York and Connecticut being the only states with 
rates as high as five per cent. Only six states applied the principle of 


* For detailed historical data concerning the inheritance tax see: Max West, 
“The Inheritance Tax,’’ in Columbia University Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law; and articles by S. Huebner and H. A. Willis in “Quarterly Journal 
of Economics” for August, 1904, and February, 1905, on ‘“‘The Inheritance Tax in 
American Commonwealths.”’ 
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progression, that is, graduated increase of the rate of taxation according 
to the amount of the inheritance. In four states the inheritance tax law 
was repealed before 1890; and in three states the tax was declared un- 
consitutional. In general, the noteworthy characteristics of this early 
inheritance tax legislation were the restriction of the tax to collateral 
heirs, the lowness of the rates and the absence of progression. 

Since 1890 nearly every year has seen the addition of new states to 
the list of those taxing inheritances. In the decade 1890-1900 eighteen 
inheritance tax laws were enacted. In the year 1901 seven states intro- 
duced the tax, and in 1903 four states. Other states amended and im- 
proved existing laws. In contrast with the earlier period before 1890 
the recent legislation exhibits three marked tendencies: extension of the 
tax to direct heirs, increase of rates, and application of the progressive 
principle. Of the thirty states which now tax inheritances fiftcen, or 
one-half, apply the tax to direct heirs. All of these direct inheritance 
tax laws were passed since 1890, all but two since 1896, and nine since 
1900. The rates have been made considerably higher. In 1900 the 
maximum rate for direct heirs was one per cent., and for collateral heirs 
six per cent.; in the acts passed since that date the maximum rates in 
the two cases are five per cent. and fifteen per cent., respectively. The 
legislation of 1901 and 1903 is characterized particularly by application 
of the progressive principle. All but four of the taxes introduced in 
these two years contain progressive rates. Only one state, however,— 
Wisconsin—applies this principle to direct heirs. The property ex- 
emptions granted to direct heirs, moreover, are lower in the later acts, 
and personal property is not exempted altogether, as it was in the 
majority of the acts prior to 1890. 

An analysis of the provisions of the present laws shows some degree 
of uniformity in the majority of cases as regards rates and exemptions. 
For collateral heirs the exemptions are, with few exceptions, compara- 
tively low. In most states the exemption is $500 or even less—$250 or 
$100. In a few states, however, it is $2,000 or $10,000, and in North 
Dakota $25,000. For direct heirs the exemptions are comparatively 
high. In the majority of the states that tax direct inheritances estates 
or shares of property over $25,000 are exempted. The rates for direct 
heirs are low, ranging from 114 per cent. in Connecticut to five per cent. 
in Utah; seven states have the rate of one per cent. The rates for col- 
lateral heirs are much higher. The popular rate is five per cent., which 
vbtains in eighteen states. In the other states the rates vary from 114 
to fifteen per cent. 

It is interesting to note that the provisions of the inheritance tax 
laws in Great Britain and France are much severer as regards exemptions 
and rates than those of the American states. The exemption accorded 
direct heirs is only £100 in Great Britain, and 1000 francs in France. 
The rates for direct heirs are graduated from one to eight per cent. in 
Great Britain, and from one to five per cent. in France; and those for 
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cther heirs from one to nineteen per cent., and from 334 to 2014 per 
cent., respectively. 
Tue Wisconsin Law. 


The most advanced law for the taxation of inheritances thus far 
enacted in this country is the Wisconsin act of 1903. This act was 
passed as a result of a decision of the Wisconsin Supreme Court in 1902 
declaring the inheritance tax law of 1899 unconstitutional on the ground 
that the $10,000 exemption of that law constituted “arbitary discrimina- 
tion and not classification,” since it applied to the estate as a whole and 
not to the share received by each heir. The court said: “Under this 
provision the $10,000 limitation or exemption is based on the size of the 
whole property devised or granted, and not upon the amount received 
by each individual legatee or grantee. Thus it results that one collateral 
relative, receiving a legacy of $2,000 from one testator whose estate 
amounts to $9,500, pays no tax, while another collateral relative in the 
same degree, receiving a legacy of $2,000 from another testator whose 
estate amounts to $10,500, is obliged to pay a tax. Here is unlawful 
discrimination, pure and simple. No rational distinction or difference 
can be drawn between the legatee simply because the estates from which 
their legacies came are of slightly different size. They are both within 
the same class, surrounded by the same conditions, and receiving the 
same benefits. One pays a tax, and the other does not. This is not the 
equal protection of the laws.” 

The new Wisconsin law obviates this constitutional difficulty by de- 
ducting the exemption from each individual share. This law is the only 
one in this country which, as already stated, applies the progressive 
principle to direct inheritances. It distinguishes five classes of heirs, 
grants a separate exemption to each class, and imposes a progressive rate 
graduated according to the amount of all property above the specified 
exemption received by each heir. The following table shows the classi- 


fication, exemptions, and rates: 


RATES APPLICABLE TO THE FRACTIONAL 
PART BETWEEN. 
On excess 2 . 
-. $25.000 $50,000 $100,000 Excess 
INDICATION OF RELATIONSHIP. Exegtion - rf ae js to to above 
from $25,000. $50,000. $100,000. $500,000. $500,000. 
Per Per Per Per Per 
, P 4 cent. cent. cent. cent. cent, 
Husband, wife, lineal issue, lineal Widow, 
ancestor, adopted or mutually $10,000 
acknowledged child others, $2,000 1% 2% 


Brothers, sisters, and their de- 
scendants, wife or widow of a 
son or husband of a daughter.. 2% 


Uncles, aunts, and their descend- 
ts 


46 


Brothers or sisters of the grand- 
father or grandmother, or their 
descendants 


Persons in other degrees of collat- 
eral consanguinity, strangers, 
and corporations not exempt.. 
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The amount of revenue yielded by state inheritance taxes in the last 
two years cannot be ascertained as yet. In 1903 the revenue exceeded 
$100,000 in ten states; Massachusetts and Illinois derived over $500,000 
revenue from this source; Pennsylvania secured $1,300,000 and New York 
nearly $5,000,000. 


APPLICATION OF THE PRINCIPLE IN OTHER COUNTRIES. 


In Great Britain and France, as well as in some of the Australian 
states, the development of inheritance taxation, as already indicated, has 
been carried much further than in the United States. In the two coun- 
tries named direct heirs are taxed more heavily, and the progressive prin- 
ciple is applied more rigorously than in any American state. Great 
Britain has three classes of inheritance taxes, or “death duties:” estate, 
legacy, and succession duties. The “estate duty,” which is the most 
important, is levied on the market value of property, real or personal, 
passing to direct or collateral heirs, estates of £100 or less being ex- 
empted. The rates progress from a minimum of one per cent. for estates 
of £100 to £500, to a maximum of eight per cent. for estates of £1,000,- 
000 or over. In addition a settlement estate duty of one per cent. is 
levied on settled property. The “legacy duty” is imposed in the case of 
estates exceeding £1,000 on personal property passing to collateral heirs 
or strangers in blood, and the “succession duty” is assessed on real estate 
under the same conditions. The legacy and succession duties thus “con- 
stitute an additional inheritance tax falling upon heirs other than lineal , 
issue and ancestors.” These collateral duties are progressive, the heirs 
being divided into four classes, and the rates ranging from three to ten 
per cent., according to degree of relationship. 

France taxes all estates of 1000 francs and over at rates graduated 
according to the relationship of the heir and the value of the property. 
There are seven classes of heirs and twelve classes of shares, the rates 
varying from one per cent. for near reJatives inheriting small shares to 
201% per cent. for remote relatives and strangers receiving large amounts. 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES OF THE TAx. 


The recent rapid extension of the inheritance tax in the United 
States is easily understood and explained. Regarded simply as a revenue 
measure it has most if not all of the earmarks of what is called by econo- 
mists “a good tax.” It can be made to yield large returns—and produc- 
tivity is the primary consideration in taxation, taking precedence even 
of equality. But the inheritance tax satisfies also, in greater or less 
degree, the other requirements of a good tax. It conforms pretty closely 
to the test of “ability to pay”—the generally-accepted standard of justice 
in taxation. It is easily and cheaply collected. It is perfectly definite 
in amount and in incidence; it cannot be shifted; and it is not likely to 
be evaded by gifts before death, unless the rates are excessively high. 
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It is conveniently paid in most cases. Adam Smith, Ricardo, and other 
early economic writers disapproved of this tax because it is paid out of 
capital, but this objection carries little weight at the present time. The 
tendency of capital to accumulate at an accelerating rate is so strong that 
taxes on capital are not regarded by modern economists as inherently 
vicious and inexpedient. The tax does not discourage accumulation to an 
undesirable extent. Dr. Max West, in his monograph on “The Inheri- 
tance Tax,” maintains that its repressive effect on the growth of capital 
and industry is really less than that of most other taxes. He writes: 

“Death is usually looked upon as a remote evént, and occupies no very 
prominent place in the minds of men; and if a man has the inclination 
to save property to leave to his heirs, his efforts will not be diminished, 
but perhaps rather increased, by the thought that one or two per cent. 
of his savings must go to the state. The inheritance tax is a less dis- 
couragement to industry than an income tax; it is a less discouragement 
to thrift than a property tax; and no tax which can be levied on movable 
wealth will have a less effect in driving away capital. The deterrent 
effect of a tax to be paid after death is not to be compared with that of a 
tax which must be paid every year.” 

Another objection sometimes urged against the inheritance tax is 
that its annual yield is variable; but the irregularity tends to disappear 
as the tax becomes more general. / Considered from a fiscal point of view, 
the inheritance tax has many advantages and slight drawbacks. 


Tue Tax ConsipERED as A MEANS oF CONTROLLING WEALTH. 


This statement of the advantages of the inheritance tax applies to the 
tax considered as a revenue measure pure and simple. But this tax is 
employed at the present time not merely for fiscal purposes, but for 
social ends—to control the distribution of wealth. And it was for the 
latter object exclusively that a graduated national inheritance tax was 
suggested by President Roosevelt. The President’s suggestion raises two 
questions entirely apart from the fiscal expediency of inheritance taxa- 
tion; namely, the question of progressive taxation of inheritances, and 
the further question of the policy of setting by this means an absolute 
limit to the amount of property which any one may give, bequeath or 
transmit to a single individual. It will be seen that these two questions 
are involved in the utterance of the President, which was as follows: 

“As a matter of personal conviction, and without pretending to discuss 
the details or formulate the system, I feel that we shall ultimately have 
to consider the adoption of some such scheme as that of a progressive 
tax on all fortunes, beyond a certain amount, either given in life or 
devised or bequeathed upon death to any individual—a tax so framed as 
to put it out of the power of the owner of one of these enormous for- 
tunes to hand more than a certain amount to any one individual; the tax, 
of course, to be imposed by the national and not the state government.” 

This suggestion, by the way, is not a novel one. The President, in 
fact, has simply revived with slight modification the programme of inheri- 
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tance taxation proposed over fifty years ago by John Stuart Mill. That 
programme included these measures: First, progressive taxation of in- 
heritances, which Mill advocated strongly, although he disapproved of a 
graduated tax on incomes on the ground that it would discourage industry 
and economy; second, abolition of collateral inheritance, for the recogni- 
tion of which Mill could see no logical reason; third, limitation of the 
amount that any person should be permitted to receive by way of gift, 
inheritance or bequest. More recently, Professor Adolph Wagner, of the 
University of Berlin, has vigorously championed progressive taxation 
of property, incomes, and inheritances, maintaining that the taxing power 
should be used systematically to redress inequalities in the distribution of 
wealth. The policy of repressive taxation of large inheritances has, 
furthermore, been urged in this country by Andrew Carnegie, who has 
repeatedly declared himself in favor of a tax rising as high as fifty per 
cent. in the case of the largest fortunes. In “The North American 
Review,” in 1889, Mr. Carnegie wrote: “Indeed, it is difficult to set 
bounds to the share of a rich man’s estate which should go at his death 
to the public through the agency of the state.” 


CoNSTITUTIONALITY OF THE PrRoposED Tax. 


The point has been raised by critics of the President’s suggestion, 
that a graduated inheritance tax would be unconstitutional. The point is 
not well taken. The only provisions of the Constitution with which any 
tax can come into conflict are the clause in section 8 which requires that 
“all duties, imposts, and excises shall be uniform throughout the United 
States,” and the clause in section 9 which provides that no “direct tax 
shall be laid unless in proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbe- 
fore directed to be taken.” The Supreme Court has already decided 
that an inheritance tax is not a direct tax, within the meaning of the 
Constitution, but is plainly an excise tax or duty authorized by section 8 
of article 1. (Scholey vs. Rew., 23 Wall. 331.) The prevailing view of 
the nature of the inheritance tax is that it is a tax on the civil privilege 
of transferring property, not on the property transferred. As an excise 
a national inheritance tax would not come under the provision of section 
9 relating to direct taxes. Nor could the tax if progressive conflict with 
the provision of section 8 concerning uniformity. The word “uniform” 
in that provision means merely geographical uniformity as between states; 
it does not preclude the imposition of different rates as between individ- 
uals, graduated according to the amount of the inheritance. It is safe 
to predict that the proposed tax would stand the test of constitutionality. 

As for the question of progressive taxation of inheritances, there is 
much that may be said in its favor. The case for progressive taxation 
in general has a three-fold basis. It is argued, in the first place, that the 
ability of the individual to pay taxes increases in greater ratio than his 
wealth. The man who has an income, say of $100,000, can pay a tax 
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of ten per cent. as easily as the man with a $1,000 income can pay one 
per cent. Again, it is pointed out that small incomes are more heavily 
hit by the multitude of existing indirect taxes on consumption—duties 
and excises—than are large incomes; progressive direct taxation is advo- 
cated as a means of offsetting this inequality. Finally, it is maintained 
that the accumulation of big fortunes is undesirable anyway, and should 
be checked by taxation. 

It cannot be denied that these arguments carry much weight. But, 
while progressive taxation may be theoretically sound and ideally just, 
the practical application of the principle encounters great difficulties. 
Professor E. R. A. Seligman, the foremost authority on taxation among 
American economists, considers the difficulties “well nigh insuperable.” 
He observes: “Progression is defensible only on the theory that the 
taxes are so arranged as to strike every individual on his real income. 
But in default of a single tax on incomes. which is visionary, practicable 
tax systems can reach individual incomes only in a rough and round-about 
way. Under such practicable conditions it is doubtful whether greater 
individual justice will be attained by a system of progression than by 
the simple rule of proportion; and it is questionable whether the ideal 
advantage of progression would not be outweighed by its practical short- 
comings.” He adds, however, that the progressiye scale is especially 
applicable to the inheritance tax. 

The progressive scale has already been applied in some states to the 
collateral inheritance tax. This restricted application of the progressive 
principle arouses little opposition and can have no unfortunate effects. 
A collateral inheritance is a fortuitous gain, a sheer windfall, and the 
beneficiary can hardly complain if the state which permits this dubious 
form of accidental acquisition takes liberal toll. Nor can a progressive 
tax on collateral inheritances appreciably weaken the motives to work 
and save throughout the population. 

But the extension of the progressive principle to direct inheritances 
is a more doubtful policy. It must be done, if at all, with cautious 
moderation. There is danger that the progressive principle might be 
carried so far as to weaken the motor forces of industrial progress—the 
incentives to work and to save. James Russell Lowell once remarked 
that socialism would mend the watch by taking out the mainspring. 
Experimenting with progressive taxation is like meddling with the main- 
spring. 

The further question concerning the advisability of limiting arbitrarily 
the amount which may be given, bequeathed or transmitted to any individ- 
ual is hardly worth discussing at the present time. The possibility is too 
remote. No thoughtful person would question that the accumulation of 
inordinately great fortunes is a menace to American ideals and institu- 
tions. It means the creation of a parasitic class of endowed idlers, the 
concentration of social and political power, the growth of demoralizing 


3 
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luxury, the passing of true democracy, and the incitement to social revolu- 
tion. But there are many measures of reform that can be tried before 
resorting to the drastic scheme of last resort suggested by the President. 


Oruer ReMeEpIEs SUGGESTED. 


The logical path of reform lies in the direction of preventive rather 
than curative remedies. The thing to aim at is te prevent the accumulation 
of large fortunes by extortionate and corrupt methods, to make it impossi- 
ble for any man to amass great wealth except by rendering proportion- 
ately great service to society. This calls for the abolition of special 
privileges of all sorts which enable individuals and corporations to ex- 
ploit the public. The props of monoply must be knocked away, whether 
they be tariff favors, railway rebates, franchise grants, or exclusive 
control of coal fields, oil fields, and other natural resources. Monopoly 
must be destroyed wherever it is not economically necessary and desira- 
ble, and controlled, where it is, as in the case of the railways. When 
the available preventive remedies shall have been given a fair trial, then, 
if they be found ineffective, it will be time to consider plans to compel 
the dispersion of excessive accumulations by limiting the permissible 
amount of inheritances. 

Meanwhile the development of the inheritance tax may well be left 
to the states, which are already moving rapidly in the extension of this 
form of taxation. 





A STORY FROM PARIS. 


ine STILLMAN, who has been in Europe for the past five months, 
is said to have repeated in a recent letter to a friend in New York 
this story, which he heard in Paris; An American banker brought his 
son to Paris with the intention of leaving him there to amuse himself for 
a while before assuming the duties devolving on him as a prospective part- 
ner in his father’s banking house. The banker introduced his son to his 
Paris bankers, telling them to meet his son’s drafts and to look to him- 
self in case the account was overdrawn. The American banker went 
home to New York, and his son lost no time in starting out to have a 
good time. He made such progress in the course of a month that he 
had already become the. source of some apprehension te the Paris bank- 
ers. The account had become overdrawn, but this caused no reduction in 
the volume of drafts drawn by the young American. 

At the month’s end the Paris bankers, to protect themselves, sent this 
cable to the young man’s father: 

“Your son’s account overdrawn 100,000. Shall we honor further 
drafts?” 

The father, who had more or less contempt for things French, al- 
though he liked Paris about as well as his son, sent this reply: 

“If you mean pounds, send him home; if you mean dollars, tell him 
to be careful; if you mean those little things, let him have all he wants.” 
—New York Times. 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON BANKING AND 
COMMERCE.* 
LOANS ON BONDS AND STOCKS. 


HIS branch of banking loans has come into great prominence of late 
years on both sides of the Atlantic, owing to the increasing difficul- 
ty of obtaining satisfactory commercial loans and discounts. The 

immense increase in the deposits entrusted to Canadian banks has more than 
kept pace with the increase of satisfactory commercial business ; hence, with 
many banks, the larger ones especially, it has become a regular branch 
of business to make advances on the security of bonds and stocks; not that, 
as a rule, they have deliberately passed by commercial business in order 
to enter upon this braneh. No bank has a right to do this, for the very 
object for which banks are chartered is to promote trade and commerce. 
It is only when this requirement is fulfilled that banks can fairly enter 
upon this other field of enterprise. To put it in one word: it is only the 
banker’s spare funds that can be properly so employed. The amount of 
such spare funds varies with the course of business and the season of the 
year; but, generally speaking, there is always sufficient to engage some 
measure of a banker’s attention, and to make it important that he should 
master the principles on which loans should be carried on. 

There are two very important differences in this class of business, 
usually expressed by the term, “loans at call,” or “loans on time.” There 
is also a distinction between “loans on bonds” and “loans on stocks.” 


Loans on CALL. 


By far the larger part of these are secured by stocks, of which there 
ig in Canada a comparatively' small range to choose from. Loans on 
bank stocks have been prohibited; for, when permitted, they gave rise 
to dangerous speculation. There remains, therefore, only the stocks of 
railways, shipping companies, and industrial enterprises. A barfker in 
dealing with these will do well to make it a rule to lend on no stock that 
is not listed and regularly quoted. He will require as a minimum a 
margin of ten per cent., but the higher the price the larger percentage 
of margin he will exact. In fact, when a stock is obviously inflated, he 
will do well to fix a definite limit to his advances, no matter how high the 
stock may be quoted. This is a cardinal rule, and it will be found very 
dangerous to depart from it. He will be careful to have a substantial 
borrower, and avoid dealing with impecunious speculators, no matter 
how good the security may seem to be. And he will keep his eye upon 


* Contmued from June number, page 851. 
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the fluctuations of the market, and take means to keep well informed of 
the doings, speculations, and schemes of the principal operators. He 
will do well to observe certain rules or traditions, the result of experience, 
which, when applied, will rule out wrong classes of securities altogether. 
The greater part of call loans will be to stock brokers. Loans to them 
are prima facie safer than to principals, for the reason that they them- 
selves have a principal behind them on whom they can call if needful. A 
banker dealing with brokers is, therefore, almost in a position of having 
a double security, besides the stock itself. A banker will take care to 
have his risks well distributed, not only amongst persons, but amongst 
stocks. He will take care not to have too much loaned on any one 
stock, otherwise he may find to his annoyance that he has been a party 
to some scheme for inflating a stock beyond a reasonable value. He may 
then be caught in a reaction, and find that he has locked up his money, 
instead of having it at his disposal on a day’s notice. In a limited market 
like that of Canada, a banker will need to be careful not to have too 
much money out upon it. Experience has proved that this market cannot 
stand any very heavy strain of calls for money, especially on stocks 
that have a local value only. 

Some stocks there are on which money can always be obtained in New 
York or London. These, of course, can bear a much heavier strain of 
call than the rest. But if advances rest on stocks that are not known in 
New York or London, the calling in of loans may sometimes result as 
“the calling of spirits from the vast deep” by the Welsh bard was said 
to do. 

But much of the money lent on call by Canadian banks is through 
offices in New York. There the field is immensely greater. There is a 
much greater variety of quoted stocks, the changes in which are known 
far more rapidly than is the case in Canada. There are large numbers of 
brokers of solid means and standing, who are well able to stand the 
changes and even shocks of the market, as has been repeatedly proved. 
The tone of honor amongst this class is high. If calls for money are 
made, it is a point of honor to respond at once; and if the call is for 
more margin, it is at once lodged. . No complaint is ever made cither of 
the suddenness or the amount of any call; or even of the sale of stock in 
case the call is not responded to—a rare event, however. 

The great objection to the New York market is the rapid changes 
in the rate for money, and the fact that the rate may be as low as two to 
three per cent. for months together. Then, in.a remarkably short time, 
the market may assume such a condition that rates of ten, fifteen, or 
even twenty per cent. per annum are paid without grumbling. This state 
of the market, however, rarely lasts more than a few days, or a few weeks 
at most; and, during its continuance, a vast amount of clearing out of 
weak speculators usually takes place. 

The New York market, as is well known, is occasionally visited by 
spasms and cataclysms. Memories of “Black Fridays” still linger about 
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Wall Street (as indeed they do about Lombard Street), but these spasms 
are not so common now as formerly. They depend partly upon the 
money market itself. A continued period of very tight money will result 
in sharp spasmodic movements in which a fall of twenty to thirty per cent. 
(or even more in some cases) will take place along the whole line of 
stocks in a single day. Yet so solid is the underlying stratum that it 
has been known again and again that banks having large sums out “at 
call” have found themselves at the end of a most convulsive day in just 
as good a position as at the beginning. Their calls for margin or for 
payment had, in every case, been responded to, and not a single failure 
occurred amongst the circle of their customers. 


Loans on TIME. 


The principal point of difference between call and time loans is that 
the latter are more nearly analogous to the ordinary loaning operations 
of the bank, and are not a mere employment of funds that may be wanted 
at any time, and must be at command on a day’s notice. 

A banker who is purposing to make loans on time will consider 
whether the prospective state of his finances warrants this mode of em- 
ploying his funds. He will also scrutinize the security more carefully 
and avoid such stocks as have a tendency to considerable fluctuations 
during a given course of months. It has happened to a lender of money 
on time, that circumstances transpired making it most desirable, and in- 
deed necessary for safety, to call in the loan. But being precluded 
from doing this, he was compelled to allow it to run on and so to submit 
to a loss. Loans on time are often advantageous to a banker with whom 
money is plentiful, when the rate he can command is good. He is saved 
from the trouble attendant on the constant changes involved in dealing 
with call loans, and will sometimes have the satisfaction of having his 
funds out at a higher rate than call loans are bringing. Of course, his 
experience may be the contrary. 

There is one fundamental rule which experience has suggested in 
dealing with loans on stocks, viz., that it is never desirable to lend direct 
to the promoter of a company or to the man who owns and controls the 
majority of the stock in it. G.. Hi. 

Former General Manager Merchants’ Bank of Canada. 





MASSACHUSETTS NATIONAL BANKS. 


HE official statement of the condition of national banks in Massa- 
chusetts outside of Boston, prepared under the call of the comp- 
troller of the currency issued June 18, shows that they had total 

resources on that date amounting to $190,499,183.95. Individual de- 
posits amounted to $105,795,372.64, and United States deposits $1,267.- 
805.62. The column of liabilities shows the combined surplus fund of 
the banks, exclusive of Boston, to be $13,933,025, and undivided profits, 
less expenses and taxes paid, $7,454,714.89. The combined capital stock 
paid in was $33,477,500. , 








TRUST COMPANIES—THEIR ORGANIZATION, 
GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT.* 
By CLAY HERRICK. 


FORMS AND RECORDS FOR THE BANKING DEPARTMENT.— 
Continued. 


Tue GENERAL Books. 


F a general system of proofs, such as that described in connection with 
figures 124 to 1287 is in use, the first form needed by the general 
bookkeeper for the record of the day’s work is his proof, a form 


of which is shown in Figure 146. On this proof he lists the items 
received from or sent to the other workers, in the same manner as 
has already been described for the tellers’ proofs, figures 124 to 128. 
When all of the items (except the bookkeepers’ totals) have been 
entered, the totals are listed in the places indicated under the head- 
ing “Summary” at the right of the bottom of the proof: and if the work 
has been done correctly, the total of the debit items will agree with the 
total of the credit items. The bookkeeper then has a proof of the cor- 
rectness of his work for all items except the totals to be furnished 
him by the individual bookkeepers, draft tellers, ete. When such totals 
are received they are entered in their designated places under the head- 
ing “Summary” at the left of the bottom of the proof, where are also 
entered the totals of the general book items listed on the proof. Mean- 
time the general journal is written up, and the correctness of the work 
there is indicated if the total debits and total credits agree with such 
totals as shown by the final “Summary” on the proof. The difference 
between these totals shows the amount of “general cash” at the close of 
the day’s business; and with this figure the amount of “general cash” 
shown by the paying teller’s summary of general cash, figure 126*, must 
agree. 

For a general journal many companies still use the old-style two- 
column journal with debit and credit pages. Figure 147 shows the left- 
" *Publication of this series of articles was begun in the January, 1904, issue of the MAGA- 
ZINE, page 31. 


+ The Bankers’ Magazine, May, 1906, pp. 666-671. 
t The Bankers’ Magazine, May, 1906, p. 670. 
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Fria. 146.- GENERAL BOOKKEEPER’S PROOF. 


hand or debit page of such a journal. The right-hand page is ruled in 
the same way, having the heading “Cr.” instead of “Dr.” Much more 
convenient than the old form is the improved general journal shown in 
Figure 148, in which debits and credits are entered on one page, and the 
names of the accounts, being in the center, need not be repeated for debit 
and credit entries. The width of the page is about 1314 inches. Figure 
149 shows another form of one-page general journal, having a different 
arrangement of the amount and explanatory columns. 

For a general ledger, the old style ruling, without balance columns, 
is still in use by some companies; but ledgers having balance columns 
are decidedly preferable, and are in general use. Figures 150 and 151 
show two forms of such a ledger—that shown in figure 151 being the 
better of the two, because it more distinctly separates debit and credit 
items. These ledgers may be either tight bound or in loose leaf form. 

The general bookkeeper enters the balances from the general ledger 
in the daily statement (or balance) book, which serves the double pur- 
pose of a daily trial-balance of the general accounts and a condensed 
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Fia. 152.—DAILY STATEMENT, OLD STYLE. 
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statement, which enables the officers to see the condition of the company 
at a glance. 

In its simplest form this book is merely a list of the balances of the 
general ledger accounts, so arranged that separate footings may be taken 
of the debit and credit balances, to show their agreement. Figure 152 
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shows an old form of daily statement, in which the accounts are listed 
in the order in which they are found in the bound general ledger. As 
will be seen, two columns are required for each day’s statement; and the 
book is usually arranged to show a week’s work on each double page. 
By having some of the pages “cut short” along the line just after the 
names of the accounts, the frequent rewriting of the names may be 
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Fig. 154.— DAILY STATEMENT. 


avoided. In the larger companies, however, the names are usually 
printed in the book, and the short leaves are then unnecessary. Figure 
153 shows an improved form of daily statement, in which the different 
accounts are grouped according to classes, and the totals of the classes 
are shown in red ink. The resources and liabilities are grouped sepa- 
rately, and only one column is used for each day’s work. The balances 
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for two weeks may be shown on each double page. Other forms of 
statement books provide an extra column for the group totals shown in 
Figure 153. 

Some companies have each day’s statement written on a separate 
sheet of paper, the sheets being filed in a loose-leaf holder. Figure 154 
shows a form of such a statement, which includes also a memorandum of 
accounts opened and closed. 

The arrangement of the details of the statement of course varies 
with different companies, according to the accounts carried and _ the 
character of the business. For example, some prefer to show in the 
general statement the balances in each of the depository banks, while 
others show, as in Figure 153, simply the totals, and give the details in 
a separate statement devoted to the reserve. 
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Fria. 155.—Boston LEDGER FOR GENERAL ACCOUNTS. 
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These three books—the journal, the ledger and the statement book— 
are the ones included in what is sometimes called the “three-book system” 
of keeping general accounts. Instead of this, some companies use the 
“one-book system’—the one book being a modification of the Boston 
Ledger. A form of such a ledger is shown in Figure 155. As a study 
of the figure will show, the accounts are kept in this book in practically 
the same way that individual accounts are kept in the regular Boston 
Ledger. The book serves for both journal and ledger, the entries being 
made directly from the original debit and credit tickets. Except for the 
convenience of the officers, a separate daily balance book is not needed, 
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Fia. 158.—DEBIT SLIP. 


as the balances in this ledger provide a daily statement. In this form, 
the resources are grouped at the top, and the liabilities at the bottom of 
the page, so that only one balance column is needed. Some prefer, how- 
ever, to have two balance columns side by side for debit and credit 
balances respectively. This may be done by simply adding another 
balance column in the form shown in Figure 155—the balance of the 
ruling being the same. Figure 156 shows the ruling of another form 
having wider description columns; and Figure 157 shows a form with 
wide description columns and two balance columns. In both of these 
figures the ruling for one day’s work only is shown; that for the other 
days being the same. 
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An evident objection to this method of keeping the general accounts 
is that the book does not provide much space for the description of items; 
which, for some accounts, is quite necessary. To overcome this obstacle, 
some bookkeepers use an auxiliary book, in which are carried in detail 
those accounts whose items are apt to need much description, only the 
totals for such accounts being entered in the regular ledger each day. It 
is of course possible to do away entirely with the description columns and 
use the book strictly as a ledger, with a regular journal for details. 

Entries on the general books are usually made from debit and credit 
slips which are furnished to the general bookkeeper by the various tel- 
lers, bookkeepers and officers. Figures 158 and 159 show forms of debit 
and credit slips respectively. Figure 160 shows a combined debit and 
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Fic. 160.—DeBiIt AND CREDIT SLIP. 


eredit slip, which is convenient when both debit and credit go to the same 
bookkeeper. As a matter of convenience in filing, it is well to have all 
slips of this character of the same size and shape; although some prefer 
to have the debit slips of the size and shape of the company’s check, and 
the credit slips of the size and shape of the deposit ticket. After using, 
the slips should be carefully filed for future reference, as they are the 
general bookkeeper’s vouchers for entries in his books. In all cases the 
slips should be signed or initialed by the person responsible for the trans- 
actions represented. Theoretically they should be signed or “O. K.’d” 
by an officer; but this is practically impossible in a large institution. 
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Charges to the expense account, however, should invariably be approved 
by an officer. Many companies have a special form of debit slip or 
voucher for petty expense items, and Figure 161 shows a form of such a 
voucher. Petty expense items are often carried by the paying teller in 
his cash until the close of the week or month, when their total is entered 
ou the general books. Instead of debit and credit slips, some companies 
use a bound book known as the charge and credit book; but: while this 
provides a permanent record of such items, it is rather too cumbersome 
for a company doing a large business; and it is doubtful whether it adds 
anything in the way of safety. 

In addition to the regular books of account, the general bookkeeper 
prepares or gathers from the heads of the different departments, daily 
reports, which, with the general statement, are placed each morning upon 
the desk of the executive officer. In a large company, these include re- 
ports from all the various departments—banking, savings, trust, safe-de- 
posit, bond, real estate, etc. The amount of detail given in these reports 
varies in different companies; some of the items covered being lists of 
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accounts opened and accounts closed, with the sources of the former and 
the reasons for the latter; loans made and paid; overdrafts; details of 
the reserve; over and short cash; large deposits or withdrawals; new 
trusts received; trusts closed; important transactions in the trust depart- 
ment; investments made and investments sold; purchases and sales in the 
bond department; safes rented and safes surrendered, etc. These reports 
often contain a comparison with the figures for the same items on the cor- 
responding date of the previous year. Figure 162 shows a portion of a 
daily report for the banking department, showing a list of new accounts. 

Monthly, semi-annual and annual reports are also compiled, these 
usually including comparative statements to show the growth of the com- 
pany month by month or year by year. The general purpose of such re- 
ports is to enable the executive officers—who naturally have little time for 
details—to quickly inform themselves of the condition and the trend of 
the business. 


(To be continued.) 


BANKING IN THE UNITED STATES. 


T is pointed out by “The New York Sun” that the banking progress 
made by Oklahoma and Indian Territory indicate the fitness of these 
territories for statehood. How remarkable this progress has been 

may be learned from the following figures: 


1895. 1905. 
Number of banks 30 539 
0 re eee rT $1,007,625 $12,853,405 
Surplus and profits 198,887 3,856,552 
Individual deposits 1,746,516 34,274,686 
Aggregate resources 3,275,232 59,554,208 


Stated as percentages of increase, the ten-year gain in number of 
banks was about 1,700 per cent.; in capital, about 1,175 per cent.; in 
surplus and profits, about 1,800 per cent.; in individual deposits, about 
1,800 per cent., and in aggregate resources, about 1,725 per cent. 


Nigut anp Day Banxine.—The paying teller (in Day and Night 
Bank, at 4 A. M.)—‘But this doesn’t resemble your regular signature, 
Mr. Klubman?” Mr. Klubman—‘“Reg’lar night signature ol’ boy. Darn 
lucky I (hic) didn’t have to make my marksh!’—Brooklyn Life. 





THE INDUSTRIAL CENTER OF THE PACIFIC 
NORTHWEST. 


By LOUIS W. PRATT, SECRETARY OF THE TACOMA CHAMBER OF COM- 
MERCE AND BOARD OF TRADE. 


(Louis W. Pratt, the author of this article, has resided in Tacoma about six 
years, and was for five years the editor of the Tacoma Daily Ledger. He has 
fathomed the Tacoma question probably as completely as any other man in the 
country, and is a recognized authority on all matters pertaining to the develop- 
ment of the Pacific Northwest. His statements of facts in this article will be 
of unusual interest, because they come from a man as well known for acecur- 


acy as for literary ability.) 


VERY community of the civilized world is to some extent engaged 
in manufacturing. The larger the city the greater and more 
varied are the industries required to supply the necessities of the 
residents. The Federal census includes in its list of manufacturing in- 
dustries the bakers, merchant tailors, dressmakers, blacksmiths, m-sons, 
carpenters, plumbers, gas-fitters, pavers, bridge-builders, and jobbers and 
repairers who make and mend a multitude of things required in every 
community. Every village, town and city must have a force of artisans 
engaged in mechanical work which in a general way is termed manufac- 
turing, as distinguished from agriculture or trade. On the other hand, 
an “industrial center” or a “manufacturing city,’ in the sense in which 
these terms are properly used, is a community which manufactures articles 
not alone for local consumption but for use in other and distant marts. 
Tacoma is a manufacturing city in this sense, inasmuch as it has large 
mills and factories whose products are marketed in almost every quarter 
of the globe. No other city on the Pacific Coast actually produces as 
large a volume of manufactures for consumption elsewhere, or as large 
a proportion of the articles which enter into its jobbing and foreign trade. 

Tacoma’s progress and success in manufacturing are due to an un- 
usual combination of natural resources and facilities which conduce to 
economy in production and ease in supplying the markets of the world. 
‘The basis of all manufacturing is raw material, which must be converted 


by mechanical processes into commercial products. The Bureau of 
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Statistics at Washington classifies all natural products which enter into 
our industries and commerce as products of agriculture, mining, the 
forests and fisheries. Add to these products in a natural state what are 
termed manufactures and we have a five-fold classification which embraces 
more than 9914 per cent. of the commodities which enter into American 
trade and commerce, foreign and domestic. Production is the primary 
source of all industry, of all trade, of all employment, and of all wealth. 


CoMMAND oF Raw MartTERIALs. 


Among the manufacturing cities of the United States, Tacoma enjoys 
the almost unique distinction of having at command the raw products of 
agriculture, mines, forests and fisheries. The Inland Empire, as the 


VIEW FROM COURT HOUSE, TACOMA, MOUNT TACOMA IN THE DISTANCE. 


territory between the Rocky Mountains and the Cascades in Washington, 
Oregon and Idaho is called, has become an important factor in the cereal 
production of the United States. Tacoma is the natural outlet for the 
largest share of the wheat, barley, rye, and oats of this rich agricultural 
country, yielding about 90,000,000 bushels of grain a year, of the hops of 
Western Washington, and of the vegetables and fruits of many fertile 
valleys east and west of the Cascade Mountains. The standing timber of 
Washington, west of the summit of the Cascades, amounts to not less than 
three hundred billion feet, surpassing in size and quality the timber of any 
other evergreen forests in the world. The mines whose products are 
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cheaply assembled at Tacoma include coal, copper, lead, gold and silver, 
while tin and iron are stored in enormous quantities within reach, and 
await the enterprising hands which will convert them into commercial 
tin and steel. The waters of the Pacific abound in fish and many varie- 
ties of sea food, from the sardine and the bivalve to the halibut that tips 
the scale at a thousand pounds and affords the material for an industry 


of large proportions. 

If there be any product of nature not embraced under one of the 
lieads in the classification above referred to, it is possibly that of game 
ey wild animals, and even in this line Tacoma finds an opportunity for 
the development of an important industry and considerable trade in the 
curing and manufacture into rugs and garments of Alaska furs. 


Cueap Fver, Coat anp Coke. 


Coupled with this remarkable command of raw materials empioyed 
in manufacturing, Tacoma is abundantiy supplied with fuel and cheap 
power. Coal in inexhaustible quantities is stored in the foothills of the 
Cascade Mountains, and is mined within thirty miles of the city. Mr. 
E. W. Parker, statistician of the United States Geological Survey, callcd 
attention a few years ago to the fact that the four states of the Union 
which lead in their respective belts in the production of coal have become 
the leaders of their respective sections in industrial activities. These 


MOUNTAIN VIEWS NEAR TACOMA. 
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states are Pennsylvania, Illinois, Colorado and Washington. ‘Tacoma 
is the most favorably situated point in the latter state with reference to 
the coal deposits of the leading coal-producing counties—Kittitas, Pierce 
and southern King. The best coking coal found in the state is produced 
at the Pierce county mines, about twenty-five miles from Tacoma, and 
the coke is used extensively in manufacturing and the reduction of ores 
in the city. An abundance of fuel is also obtainable from the waste of 
the lumber mills of the city, many of which maintain huge refuse burners 
in order to consume the surplus after marketing slabs and bark for the 


INTERIOR OF WAREHOUSE. 


use of steam plants in other manufacturing establishments. California 
oil, which is used for fuel by some of Tacoma’s industrial establishments, 
is brought to the city by water at low rates of freight in oil-tank vessels. 


Marvetovus Water Power Resources. 


In addition to these fuel resources, there are water powers near Ta- 
coma which fully equal in extent the efficiency of Niagara Falls. Mount 
Tacoma, whose snow-capped, glacier-buttressed dome rises to a height 
of 14,500 feet about forty miles southeast of the city, feeds a number of 
streams which descend 7,000 feet from the snow-line to the Sound 
within easy distance from Tacoma. The efficiency of these rivers for 
the production of electrical energy has never been fully measured. Two 
power plants have already been established, one about twenty-three miles 
from Tacoma and another about forty-six miles distant, at which 35,000 
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horse power is now produced. One of these plants, at Electron, has been 
constructed with flume line, reservoir, forebay, penstock, line and power- 
house site capable of installing and operating eight 5,000 horse power 
units, four of which are already in operation. The product of both of 
these plants is principally employed in operating street railways, furnish- 
ing current for electric lighting and in operating large industrial plants 
and the motors of a great many smaller establishments in the-city of 
Tacoma. A third plant is soon to be installed on another of the glacier- 


‘ NESQUALLY CANYON. 


fed streams which empty into the Sound near Tacoma, and it is easily 
possible to harness the rivers near the city to the extent of producing 
anywhere from 150,000 to 300,000 horse power of electrical energy as 
rapidly as required. Mount Tacoma, as will be readily seen, is as po- 
tential a factor in industrial development as is Niagara Falls, with this 
distinction, however, in favor of the former—that the utilization of the 
streams which pour down the slopes of Mount Tacoma in no way impairs 
the grandeur of one of the greatest scenic attractions of the continent, 
while the diversion of water from the bed of Niagara River above the 
Falls threatens the destruction of one of the most famous natural wonders 
in the world. 


Ocean TRANSPORTATION. 


Tacoma’s location upon one of the largest and deepest harbors in the 
world has also contributed to its development as a manufacturing city 
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There are comparatively few good harbors on the Pacific Coast. Ta- 
coma’s is admitted to be the best of all and her ocean commerce extends 
to every quarter of the globe. Steamship lines operate regularly from 
Tacoma to Alaska, San Francisco, Honolulu, the Orient, Liverpool and 
Glasgow by way of the Suez Canal, Hamburg, Havre and other European 
ports by way of the Straits of Magellan, touching at various ports in 
Mexico, Central and South America, and to New York and other Ameri- 
can ports on the Atlantic by the same route. In addition to regular steam- 
ship sailings, Tacoma dispatches annually more than 250 cargoes of 
lumber and wheat by sailing vessels and tramp steamers under special 
charter to her manufacturers and exporters. 


LOADING SHIP WITH ELECTRIC CONVEYER. 


Water transportation is the best regulator of railway rates. By 
reason of Tacoma’s water terminal facilities and ocean transportation to 
and from other parts of the United States, rail rates to Tacoma are much 
lower than to interior points to which the railroad haul is shorter. Taco- 
ma is the chief Pacific Coast terminal and western headquarters of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, and the Union and Southern Pacific, the 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul, and the Great Northern are now en- 
gaged in active construction work in order to extend their systems to 
T'acoma. For many years Tacoma was, so to speak, a one-railroad town, 
but during the recent years it has become so important commercially 
and industrially that the railroads which are now competing for the 
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trafic of the Pacific Northwest are expending millions of dollars and 
making great efforts to establish terminals at Tacoma. Mr. Harriman 
lias invested several million dollars in the purchase of Tacoma real estate 
for rights of way and terminals during the past four months. The 
Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul has acquired more than two hundred 
acres of land with fully a mile and a half of deep water frontage at 
Tacoma and has begun the construction of its line from Tacoma to Sno- 
qualmie Pass over the Cascades, while construction is also being pushed 
between the Pass and Evarts, South Dakota, the present western terminus 
of its line on the Missouri River. 


FavoraBLeE TorpoGrRAPHICAL CoNpITIONs. 


Tacoma is admirably adapted for manufacturing. When the contem- 
plated harbor improvements are completed Tacoma will have not less 
than thirty-three miles of deep water frontage, exclusive of piers, the 
construction of which would still further increase the wharfage facilities. 
it will be readily seen from this statement that Tacoma is qualified to 
handle as much shipping as the largest seaports in the world—New York, 
Hongkong, Liverpool and Hamburg. Manufacturers who employ water 
transportation have erected their plants where vessels of the greatest 
draught can tie up at their wharves, while rail facilities are obtainable 
everywhere along the waterfront or on six thousand acres of level land 
between the bluffs at the head of the bay, and on what is known as the 


prairie to the south of the city. It is more than ten miles from the 
smelter on the north and waterfront to the Northern Pacific car shops 
at the south end of the city. No comprehensive idea of the extent and 
varicty of Tacoma’s industries can be obtained by a cursory glance at 
the city. It has desirable manufacturing sites and large industries have 
already been established in a great variety of locations and directions. 


LumMBER INpustry AT TACOMA. 


The leading industry at Tacoma at present is lumber manufacturing. 
In this Tacoma undoubtedly leads the world. The cut of her lumber 
inills for the present year will exceed five hundred million fcet, besides 
half a billion shingles and the product of more than forty other wood- 
working establishments. Tacoma lumber manufacturers are shipping to 
eastern markets more than a thousand cars of lumber and shingles per 
month by rail, while cargoes amounting to from ten million to twenty 
million feet of lumber are dispatched monthly by water. <A considerable 
portion of the product of the lumber mills is employed as raw material 
in other manufactures at Tacoma, such as box factories, planing-mills, 
sash, door and blind factories, furniture factories, ship yards, car manu- 
facturing plants, and factories for the manufacture of woodenware, 
wooden stave water pipe, caskets and burial cases, show-cases, ladders, 
incubators, wheelbarrows, wagons, and a great variety of other manu- 


factures of wood. 
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In this connection it is worthy of mention that Washington fir has 
been proved by Government tests to have the greatest tensile strength of 
any wood produced in this country. It is admirable for use in a great 
many lines of manufacture, while cedar, spruce, and hemlock—which, by 
the way, is so far superior to eastern hemlock that it would not be recog- 
nized by those familiar with the latter—are also extensively employed. 


Frour anp CEerEAL MILLs. 


Tacoma has become the largest flour and cereal milling point west of 
Minneapolis and Kansas City. This is due to the fact that Tacoma is the 
leading grain port of the Pacific Coast and has the largest warehouse 
facilities for handling the crop of the Inland Empire. There are a num- 


MOUNT TACOMA FROM WHITWORTH COLLEGE. 


ber of large flour mills and cereal manufacturing plants whose product 
is marketed in the Orient, South America and South Africa, as well as 
in American markets. 


REDUCTION OF OREs. 


Tacoma also leads all other points west of the Rocky Mountains in 
the reduction of ores and production of metals. The Tacoma Smelter, 
established in 1891, handles ores and concentrates which are brought by 
rail from the mines of Washington, Idaho, Montana and Oregon and by 
water from Alaska, the Yukon, British Columbia, Mexico, Central Ameri- 
ca, Peru, Chile, Straits Settlements, Korea and Japan. The output of 
the smelter last year amounted in value to more than $10,500,000. For 
a few years ores and concentrates of lead, gold and silver were exclu- 
sively handled. In 1902 a copper reduction plant—the first on the coast 
-~was installed, which has since been increased in capacity to 600 tons 
per day, while a copper refinery, the only one west of Great Falls, Mon- 
tana, was added in 1905 and has already been enlarged to a capacity of 
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12,000 tons per year. Direct shipments of refined copper are made from 
ihe smelter to the Orient and Europe. The steamship “Teucer,” of the 
T'acoma-Liverpool line, one of the largest steamships in the Pacific trade, 
shifted from the Oriental docks at Tacoma to the smelter dock recently 
io load a consignment of copper valued at $185,000, thus eliminating the 
item of expense involved in switching the copper from the plant to the 
ocean docks. It is said that the Tacoma smelter, which is controlled by 
the American Smelting & Refining Company, produces refined copper 
more economically than any other copper plant in the United States. 
The electrolitic copper refinery employs 2,500 horse power of electric 
current, which it secures at a rental of $20 per horse power per year 
from the Tacoma Cataract Company, distributors of the product of the 


Sroqualmie Falls plant. 
Car Suoprs, Founpries AND MACHINE SHops. 


The Northern Pacific Railway operates at Tacoma the largest car 
and locomotive construction and repair plant in the Pacific Northwest. 
Adjoining the car shops is the Pacific Coast plant of the Griffith Wheel 
Works, which supplies all the car wheels used by the steam and electric 
railroads on the Pacific Coast. Tacoma has the largest private dry dock 
north of San Francisco, and a number of machine shops for the manu- 
facture of stationary and marine engines, logging engines, and other 
1aachinery. Pig iron is brought to Tacoma from Alabama at cheaper 
rail rates than can be obtained at many interior points, while Scotch pig 
is brought by sailing vessels which would otherwise come in ballast from 
Western Europe to Tacoma to load cargoes of wheat. It is reasonably 
certain that within a short time iron furnaces will be erected and the 
steel industry established at Tacoma, which will prove as successful as 
the production of copper and lead. 


Packxinc-Hovuse INpustry AND FIsHerigs. 


Tacoma has the largest packing-house west of Denver, about which 
a number of secondary industries are being established which utilize the 
by-products of the packing-house. Tacoma has also several large fish- 
eries plants, among them that of the International Fisheries Company, 
which a representative of the Bureau of Fisheries connected with the 
Department of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., recently declared to 
be the largest and most complete he had found in the United States. 
Large shipments of fish are constantly being made from Tacoma to 
Gloucester, the headquarters of the fishing industry of the New England 
states, and to Boston, New York, Chicago, and many other eastern 
points. 


MIscELLANEOUs INDUSTRIES. 


Tacoma’s manufactures are constantly broadening in scope and varie- 
ty. The boot and shoe industry has been successfully established. Gyp- 
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sum from Alaska is being manufactured at a newly established plant into 
wall plaster, land plaster, and dental plaster. Arsenic is produced from 
deposits found along the route of the Tacoma Eastern Railroad. Granite 
from British Columbia is brought to Tacoma to be cut into building stone 
for use in the Pacific Coast cities. Clay is converted into brick and tile. 
The DuPonts, of Wilmington, Delaware, are constructing a mammoth 
powder plant southwest of the city, for which they have acquired 2,700 
acres of land, and a large number of miscellaneous manufactures not 
already referred to have been successfully established. Tacoma com- 
mands the raw materials and has the facilities for manufacturing on a 
large scale. No bonuses or free sites have been given to secure new 
industries, but the city has a record of the establishment of an average 
of more than two new manufacturing plants a month for the past five 
years. During this period the population of the city has more than 
doubled, and Tacoma has taken the position and acquired the distinction 
indicated by the title to this article, of the “Industrial Center of the 
Pacific Northwest.” 


FINANCIALLY AND INDUSTRIALLY SOUND. 
By EDWARD WHITE. 


HERE are many substantial reasons upon which to base a prediction 
that Tacoma is upon the threshold of a magnificent career of 
industrial development, and the most important of these reasons 

is the fact that it has reached its present height through apparently in- 
surmountable financial difficulties. In its first stage of development, 
following the completion of the Northern Pacific transcontinental line in 
1887, it had reached a population of about 40,000, when, in the early 
90s, its rise was suddenly and effectually checked by the panic of that 
period. Ere its troubles had reached an end, its local trade was in a 
condition bordering on paralysis; its infant industries were badly crip- 
pied, and many had succumbed; its active real estate market had com- 
pletely collapsed; more than half its banks passed out of existence; its 
annual bank clearings had been reduced to less than one-half of their 
previous highest amount; a feeling of distrust had seized the business 
community, and its only railroad had gone into the hands of a receiver. 
The recovery from this condition did not begin until 1897, and then it 
was found that the slowest and most desultory part of the work would be 
the restoration of confidence in business circles, so nearly complete had 
been the ruin wrought by the effect of the panic. Under foreclosure 
proceedings the title to nearly all of the real estate in the city had passed 
into the hands of Eastern mortgagees. 

Tacoma still had only one railroad and little worthy of mention in 
the way of municipal improvements. It had, however, a few citizens 
who realized the importance of the city’s geographical position; who felt 
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that such a splendid harbor, such available ground for the establishment 
of manufacturing plants, and withal such a magnificent location for the 
upbuilding of a great city, should not be unheeded. These intrepid men 
of affairs were not long in attracting others from different parts of the 
country, and the work of recovery proceeded so earnestly and so rapidly 
that by the year 1900, the city, whose population had undoubtedly 
dwindled to 25,000 in 1896, had a population of more than 37,000, its 
industries had taken on new life, and confidence was at least partially 
restored. In the six years that have elapsed since that date the popula- 
tion has considerably more than doubled, the output of its manufacturing 
plants has increased 160 per cent., its bank clearings have shown a 
growth of 260 per cent., real estate values have advanced from 100 to 
1,000 per cent., and civic improvements have been carried forward which 
give Tacoma a high rank with the metropolitan cities of the country. 


Procress THrovuGH PErRPLEXITIES. 


In digesting these achievemnts one should not lose sight of the fact 
that they have been accomplished by a city with only one railroad and 
with two older, larger and more pretentious cities flanking it, one to the 
north thirty miles, and the other to the south 140 miles, each with several 
lines of railroads distributing its wares and aiding its commerce in in- 
numerable ways. Add to these unfavorable conditions the direful effects 
of one of the worst commercial panics in history, and it at once becomes 
plain that Tacoma’s wonderful progress has been made through diffi- 
culties and perplexities of the most discouraging character. Few cities 
in the United States have made a like advancement under the most favora- 
bie auspices and conditions, and it is safe to say that none of the muni- 
cipalities of the Middle West, which have suffered from collapsed booms 
during the past fifteen years, has made one-half its progress under cir- 
cumstances one-half as distressing. A long list of instances might be 
cited where cities have but little more than held their own in commerce 
and population since passing through a period of depression and partial 
cullapse, and none of which had less than two railroads, and some of them 
were really pretentious railroad centers. 

A careful examination of the business situation in Tacoma reveals 
some very important facts upon which to predict a bright if not a bril- 
liant future for the city. In the beginning it is laying the kind of a 
foundation that will insure a permanent, substantial growth. Every one 
of its population is industrially absorbed as fast as the acquirement is 
inade. For more than four years the city’s industrial growth has kept 
well ahead of its increase in population, and there is never a day that 
the demand for workingmen in nearly every line is not greater than the 
supply. Although no bonuses are given to secure the location of manu- 
facturing plants within the city, the work of bringing them to Tacoma 
is systematically carried on, the effort being devoted to making plain 
the many advantages offered instead of furnishing them with free sites 
or providing them with capital or equipment. 
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Wuat THE Future Ho tps. 


Two of the largest railroad systems in the United States—the Union 
Pacific, and the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul—have acquired property 
for terminals in this city, and the work of construction of both lines will 
begin at once. The Northern Pacific is at work on extensive improve- 
ments that will give Tacoma the full benefit of its unsurpassed facilities, 
and already other railroad prospects and enterprises are being considered. 
Then there is one of the largest and finest harbors in the world, which, 
with the making of new ground and the construction of waterways on tide 
flats embracing nearly twelve square miles of territory, will give a water 
frontage for the largest vessels afloat of more than thirty miles, and 
facilities for foreign commerce unequaled by any other city in the world. 

To Tacoma’s industrial equipment, and the transportation advantages 
which are co-ordinately a part of it, must be added the almost unlimited 
resources of the country tributary to the city; and when the grouping 
is completed with the further addition of the efficient banking facilities 
provided by the stable financial] institutions of the community, we have 
a side light which enables us to actually see Tacoma grow. 


As A WHuo.LesaLeE CENTER. 


Resting upon such an industrial supremacy and in a measure a part 
of it, is Tacoma’s vast commercial trade, covering a wide range of terri- 
tury and growing at a rapid rate. As a wholesale distributing center 
Tacoma enjoys facilities which are fast making it a great market, and 
its development along that line will undoubtedly be even greater with the 
completion of the two additional transcontinental railways. The growth 
in wholesale trade to the present time has largely been due to the enor- 
mous production of its manufacturing institutions and the wide-awake, 
square-deal methods of its merchants. In 1905 the sales of Tacoma 
houses reached an aggregate of $35,000,000, and a fair estimate of the 
sales for the first six months of 1906 is $25,000,000. With the comple- 
tion of the new railway lines the only drawback to the extension of the 
jobbing trade will be removed, and it will undoubtedly go to the front 
by leaps and bounds. There is every reasonable indication to warrant 
such a prediction. 


Tacoma’s Freicut Business. 


Tacoma leads the Northwest cities in cars of pay freight consigned to 
it. The following figures show the number of cars handled in each of 
the years named: 
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ForEIGN COMMERCE. 


The growth of Tacoma’s foreign commerce may be seen in the fol- 
lowing comparative statement: 

$10,184,747 

12,215,150 

19,749,078 

18,170,612 

14,858,616 

sk act i teat dae ala ciated 23,015,013 


Reatty TRANSFERS. 


The real estate transfers of Tacoma have increased at a remarkable 
rate, both in number of transfers and in volume of money involved, as 
will be seen by the following statement: 


Year. Transfers. Amount. 
$4,436,925 
4,646,537 
7,019,530 
7,770,675 
1906 (5 months) 12,712,555 


GrowTH IN PopuLaTION. 


The growth of Tacoma in population has been a marked feature of 
Pacific Coast development. Its growth during the inordinate boom period 
was, of course, more or less founded on speculation, and was not destined 
to succeed, but the increase in population the last eight or nine years 
has been made from a sure foothold, and will be as permanent as the 
hills and mountains which surround the city. The following shows the 
growth of the city’s population since 1870: 


1905, July 1, 
1906, July 1, 


EpucaTIONAL ADVANTAGES. 


There are few cities of the 100,000 class with better educational 
facilities than Tacoma. It has just completed one of the finest high 
schools on the continent. The building commands a fine view of the bay 
and the Sound, and its equipment is modern and complete, having ac- 
commodations for over 2,000 pupils. 

Tacoma is the seat of numerous private institutions of secondary and 
higher learning, among which are Whitworth College, conducted under 
the auspices of the Presbyterian Church; the University of Puget Sound, 
a Methodist institution; the Pacific Lutheran Academy and Business 
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College at Parkland; the Annie Wright Seminary for girls, finely equip- 
ped and liberally endowed; the Aquinas Academy and Academy of the 
Visitation, boarding and day schools for girls, under Roman Catholic 
auspices; Vashon College at Burton; DeKoven Hall for boys; severat 
business colleges, training schools for nurses in connection with two of 
the city hospitals, and several schools of music and art. 


Pustic Parks. 


Tacoma has 1,450 acres of public parks. Point Defiance Park of 
537.5 acres was granted in perpetuity to the city by act of Congress 
last winter. The city had occupied it under a lease since 1888, and had 
expended $100,000 in its improvement. Point Defiance Park is the most 
beautiful natural park in the United States. A large part of its area 
is covered with virgin forest of giant fir. Wright Park is a bower of 
beauty in the very heart of the city. Shanaway Park, comprising about 
325 acres, is destined to be one of the finest suburban parks in the North- 
west. 

Municipat IMPROVEMENTS. 


During the twelve months ending June 30, 1905, $1,262,497 worth 
of street improvements were contracted for, including nine miles of 
streets surfaces with asphalt. Ten additional miles of asphalt were 
completed during the year just closed. 


Power Beuinp Tacoma’s GrowTH. 


Another of my observations is that a most potent factor in the develop- 
ment of Tacoma is the co-operative effort on the part of its business 
element, through its efficient commercial organizations. The Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade, the principal association of this kind, is 
composed of leading business men of the city, bound together by ties of 
common welfare and common sense, with one great object in view,—the 
upbuilding of a great city along honorable lines. It is conducted on the 
strictest business principles and is ethically on a sound basis. While its 
activity in behalf of the city is continuous and its effectiveness is being 
felt from day to day, there is yet on the part of the membership a 
scrupulous regard for the rights of competitive communities, thus plac- 
ing the organization on a plane of absolute reliability. The Boosters’ 
Club, an auxiliary organization, is active in the work of creating and 
maintaining local interest in the city’s upbuilding, and is rendering 
excellent service. 


BANKING EFFICIENCY AND PROGRESS. 


The banks of Tacoma are among the soundest and most prosperous 
in the Northwest. The basis of their progress is the solid increment 
which comes from actual commercial advancement, and which is 
the cornerstone of every business community built upon the right kind 
ot a foundation. Their deposits are increasing at the rate of fifty per 
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cent. a year, and their clearing-house exchanges are showing an increase 
of forty per cent. a year. This growth means that the banks of Tacoma 
are keeping pace with the city’s commercial and industrial development, 
and that the extent of that development is measured by monetary tran- 
sactions reaching an enormous volume. 

It speaks well for the conservatism of the community to note that 
the banking business is not overdone; that the number of chartered banks 
is in proportion to the city’s requirements—no more and at no time any 
less. It clearly indicates that the community is guided by a sense of 
safety, as well as by a spirit of enterprise. Another noteworthy indica- 
tion of solidity is that during all this time of substantial growth and 
business development there has not been even the slightest approach to 
the speculative boom of the early period, a fact which is in itself a cause 
for serious reflection. 

During the year 1905 the Lumberman’s National Bank was consoli- 
dated with the Pacific National, leaving four commercial banks, one of 
which is a trv3t company, and one savings bank to handle the business 
of the city. Arrangements are being perfected for the establishment of 
two additional banks, and they will undoubtedly find a good field for 
business. The growing needs of the city’s commercial interests will give 
them a foothold from the start. The following table shows the bank 
clearings of Tacoma each year from 1889: 


Tacoma BANK CLEARINGs. 


Year. 
1889 


Largest Month. 

November. . .$3,138,628.50 
November... 5,095,090.66 
November... 5,233,916.25 
October..... 5,789,714.51 
March 4,426,455.66 
November... 2,881,040.38 


$24,720,986.32 
1890 43,548,691 ,62 
1891 49,086,280.42 
iain 47,973,317.98 
1893 35,622,462.81 
1894 . 28,995,641.52 


1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 


28,663,458.44 
27,083,966.44 


2+ 28,921,480.29 


43,126,143.93 
45,289,836.17 
53,762,587.07 
59,622,551.65 
75,739,840.30 
100,474,164.08 
115,793,859.78 
164,955,034.83 


October..... 
October..... 
November... 


December... 
December... 
December... 
December... 


2,728,473.44 
2,657,169.96 
3,819,713.41 
4,176,360.93 
5,104,103.75 
5,311,362.99 
5,982,652.46 
9,671,502.08 
10,060,853.96 
13,931,083.12 
17,370,608.85 


Total for fiscal year ending June 30, 1906, $185,000,000. 


The above figures show a growth of nearly 600 per cent. in less than 
nine years, an increase which places Tacoma among the leading cities 
ot the country in financial development, and clinches the argument as 
to its future greatness. 
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Tue Fiveriry Trust Company. 


The Fidelity Trust Company of Tacoma was organized in 1889 
with a paid-in capital of $300,000. It is the oldest trust company in 
the State of Washington, and has for many years maintained a place 
as one of the leading financial institutions of the Pacific Northwest. Its 
progress has been of that steady character which insures safety and 
solidity, and its hold upon the commercial interests of the city and its 
tributary territory is indeed strong. The management of the Fidelity 
Trust Company is in close touch with the banks and bankers of the 
entire country, making it one of the best-known and most popular in- 
stitutions on the Pacific Coast. 

The substantial growth of the Fidelity Trust Company is shown in 
the following comparative statement of deposits: 


January $726,821.87 
January 1,128,798.60 
January d 1,485,414,89 
January : 1,698,730.90 
2,033,937.50 
2,966,635.27 


The above figures show a net gain in deposits in four years and five 
months of more than 300 per cent., or_at the rate of about seventy per 
cent. a year. In the same period the bank added over $60,000 to its sur- 
plus and profit account, besides paying good dividends. 


FIDELITY TRUST COMPANY BANK BUILDING. 
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The Fidelity Trust Company is dominated by an element of busi- 
ness and capital which is among the most powerful on the Pacific Coast, 
as will be seen by the following list of its board of directors: I. W. Hell- 
man, president Wells Fargo Nevada National Bank, San Francisco, 
president Farmers and Merchants’ National Bank, Los Angeles; John 
S. Baker, vice-president; J. C. Ainsworth, president, also president 
United States National Bank, Portland, Ore.; T. B. Wallace, capitalist; 
George Browne, treasurer St. Paul and Tacoma Lumber Co.; P. C. 
Kauffman, second vice-president; Arthur G. Prichard, cashier. 

Following are the officers: J. C. Ainsworth, president; John S. 
Baker, vice-president; P. C. Kauffman, second vice-president; Arthur G. 
Prichard, cashier; F. P. Haskell, Jr., assistant cashier; George Browne, 
secretary. 


Tue Bank or CALIFORNIA. 


The Bank of California was incorporated in 1864, at San Francisco, 
although it was in existence nine years previous to that date as a private 
institution. Its growth has been coincident with the development of 


BANK. OF CALIFORNIA BUILDING, 


the Pacific Coast country, and it now occupies a commanding position 
among the leading banks of the nation. 

In February, 1905, the business of the London and San Francisco 
Bank, Ltd., upon the Pacific Coast, was purchased, that bank going into 
liquidation in London, and The Bank of California acquiring, in addi- 
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tion to the San Francisco business of the London and San Francisco 
Bank, its three branches in Portland, Tacoma and Seattle, which have 
since continued as branches of The Bank of California. Its statement 
of April 1, 1906, shows that it has a capital of $4,000,000; surplus and 
profits of $9,896,617; deposits of $26,461,277, and resources reaching 
a total of $41,522,260. 

The Tacoma branch of The Bank of California occupies the ground 
floor of the building at the corner of Pacific avenue and Thirteenth 
street, which it recently purchased, and is under the management of Mr. 
S. M. Jackson, assisted by Mr. E. J. Cooper, and is in a very prosperous 
condition. Mr. Jackson has been in Tacoma since the establishment of 
the Tacoma branch of the London and San Francisco Bank, sixteen 
years ago, and commands the confidence and esteem of the entire busi- 
ness community. The bank does a heavy international business, having 
direct connections with foreign banking centers and being especially 
well equipped for that line of business. 


PACIFIC NATIONAL BANK. 


Tue Paciric NATIONAL BANK. 


The Pacific National Bank was organized in 1885, and now has a 
capital of $300,000, and is distinguished as the oldest bank in Tacoma. 
It has not only witnessed the greater part of the city’s material develop- 
ment, but has aided it in many ways, directly and indirectly. Its direct- 
ing power is closely interwoven with the great lumber, grain, banking 
and business interests generally of the Pacific Northwest, and its place 
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in the financial world is therefore one of the most secure of any in the 
country. . 

In June, 1905, the bank was reorganized under a plan admitting its 
consolidation with the Lumberman’s National Bank, and it has since 
reaped the benefit of an institution fully equipped for the growing needs 
of Tacoma. The following condensed statement shows the condition of 
the bank, June 18, 1906: 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts ......$2,541,608.09 Capital stock $300,000.00 
Stocks and bonds 254,918.30 Surplus & undivided profits 78,441.00 
U. S. bonds and premiums. 236,725.58 Circulation 225,000.00 
Cash and due from banks.. 1,020,918.79 Deposits 3,450,729.76 


OTC IPE $4,054,170.76 


Officers: R. L. McCormick, president; William M. Ladd, vice-presi- 
dent; C. H. Hyde, vice-president; L. J. Pentecost, vice-president; W. 
E. Bliven, cashier; Stephen Appleby, assistant cashier. 

Board of Directors: William M. Ladd, Ladd & Tilton, bankers, Port- 
land, Ore.; R. L. McCormick, secretary Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Ta- 
coma; C. A. Weyerhaeuser, Pine Tree Lumber Co., Little Falls, Minn.; 
R. D. Musser, Pine Tree Lumber Co., Little Falls, Minn.; Edw. Cook- 
ingham, president Tacoma Eastern Railway Company, Portland, Ore.; 
George S. Long, Weyerhaeuser Timber Co., Tacoma; Charles H. Hyde, 
president West Coast Grocery Co., Tacoma; John Bagley, vice-president 
Tacoma Eastern Railway Company, Tacoma; Ralph B. Smith, general 
manager Puget Sound Flouring Mills Co., Tacoma; L. J. Pentecost, 
vice-president, Tacoma; E. M. Hayden, attorney, Tacoma; Fred S. 
Fogg, attorney, Tacoma; W. C. Wheeler, Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Ta- 
coma; O. B. Hayden, Hayden & Whitehouse, Tacoma; George M. Hel- 
jar, Hellar, Lyon & Co., Tacoma; W. E. Bliven, cashier, Tacoma. 


Tue Nationat Bank or COMMERCE. 


The National Bank of Commerce of Tacoma was organized in 1887, 
with a capital of $200,000, and has had a substantial growth, its deposits 
now being upwards of $3,000,000, an increase of eighty per cent. in the 
past three years. In the five months from November 9, 1905, to April 
6, 1906, the increase was in excess of $700,000, or thirty-three per cent. 
The bank has grown as the city has grown, the development of one being 
co-extensive with the other. It is, in fact, a Tacoma institution, its stock 
being owned by Tacoma people and its affairs being dominated by lead- 
ing business men of the city. 

The strength of the bank may be seen in the statement that it has 
an earned surplus in excess of its capital, and that its cash reserve is 
more than one-third of its deposits. Adding its cash and due from banks 
to the United States bonds and premiums which it holds, and it has 
available nearly fifty per cent. of its deposits, besides owning and occu- 
pying a building worth $200,000. The loans and discounts of the bank 
are approximately $2,000,000. 

Following are the officers: Chester Thorne, president; Arthur F. 
Albertson, vice-president and cashier; Frederick A. Rice, assistant 
cashier; Delbert A. Young, assistant cashier. 
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NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE BUILDING. 


Following are the directors: Chester Thorne, president; C. M. 
Levey, vice-president Northern Pacific Railway Co.; Charles Richard- 
son, president Pacific Cold Storage Co.; S. A. Perkins, president News 
Publishing Co., Ledger Publishing Co.; A. M. Ingersoll, president Ta- 
coma Warehouse and Sperry Mills; William Jones, president Jones- 
Scott Co.; W. G. Hellar, broker; Arthur F. Albertson, vice-president 
and cashier. 


OUR CLEANING-UP PROCESS. 
ge ote on the affected sorrow of European critics over the 


packing-house and other disclosures, “The New York Sun” says: 
“The true friends of America and of democratic republican self- 
government abroad should not be disheartened, but encouraged, by each 
new manifestation of the unsleeping, resolute American determination 
to be clean in politics and in business. At whatever cost in money or 
good name among the nations, the United States means to punish wrong- 
doing and dishonesty. The innocent will suffer sometimes; zeal will 
distance discretion, but this is the text which the American people are 
bound to follow: ‘The congregation of hypocrites shall be desolate, 
and fire shall consume the tabernacles of bribery.’ ” 





THE NORTHWEST COMMONWEALTH. 
By EDWARD WHITE.* 


HE state of Washington is dynamic. No other word or term in 
the English language so fittingly portrays the progressive force 
of a commonwealth which, in the first decade of its existence, 

advance in population and every material resource at a more rapid 
rate than either of the great states of New York, Pennsylvania or Ohio 
at any period of their history. The strongest words in any vocabulary 
are required to characterize a state that will achieve this in its first 
decade, and then double such a ratio of growth in the succeeding five 
years. 

The Northeast commonwealth of the United States is Maine, the 
original settlement of which occurred nearly three hundred years ago. 
It is blessed with great natural resources, including vast forests, immense 
fisheries, productive soil, splendid waterways and adequate harbors. Its 
population has always been of the highest order of intelligence and 
thrift, its convenience to the markets of the Atlantic seaboard has given 
it the best of opportunities, and, although it has been a star in the con- 
stellation of states for eighty-six years, it is yet out-ranked and out- 
classed in every feature of progress and development by the state of 
Washington, whose settlement began scarcely half a century. ago, and 
whose statehood is yet within its second decade. 

The story is only begun. When the panic of the 90s spread its 
blight over the country, Washington was one of the worst sufferers. Its 
transportation facilities were badly crippled, its property values, espec- 
ially in the cities, were depreciated to almost nothing, foreclosures placed 
most of its real estate in the hands of eastern mortgagees, and the situa- 
tion at the end of the period of depression was indeed appalling. In the 
face of such serious handicaps and difficulties, the work of recuperation 
began toward the close of 1897, and the year 1900 found the state with 
over half a million people within its borders, much of its burden of debt 
lifted, its industries making great headway, and the entire common- 
wealth literally alive with the spirit of progress. 


GrowrTtH or Past Srx YEARS. 


During the last six years the advancement has been at a far more 
rapid rate than from 1890 to 1900. There is every reason to believe 
that the million mark has been passed, so great and so constant is the 
stream of humanity in this direction, and so marked is the state’s com- 
mercial and industrial growth. Figures showing material development 
of any kind cannot be fully understood and digested unless they are 
used in a comparative sense. To say that there are three cities in the 
state of Washington with a population aggregating 375,000 has some 


* Address delivered at the annual convention of the Washington Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, Tacoma, June 22, 1906, by Edward White, editor Pacific Department, The 
Bankers’ Magazine. 
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significance, it is true, but the statement carries much more weight— - 
appeals more quickly and with greater strength to the average man—if 
it is accompanied with the relative pronouncement that there are only 
twelve other of the forty-six statcs in the Union whose three leading 
cities have a population reaching a total of 375,000. Thirty-three states 
are led by the state of Washington in this one particular, and Washing- 
ton only seventeen years of age. 

In the growth of individual deposits in its banks, Washington makes 
another remarkable showing. From 1896 to 1905, nine years, the in- 
dividual deposits of all the banks in the state increased from $9,228,848 
to $60,361,844, a net gain of 670 per cent. Only one other state in the 
Union exceeded that percentage, and that was Nevada, where the total 
deposits in 1905 were only slightly in excess of $4,000,000, a volume 
too small to make the comparison significant. In volume of increase 
Washington exceeded twenty states in the nine years, making another 
noteworthy illustration of its substantial advancement. The state ranks 
ahead of sixteen states in volume of bank resources. These figures, it 
must be understood, were taken from reports for September, 1905. The 
development of the past year having so greatly exceeded that of all 
previous years, it is within the bounds of safety to say that Washington 
now stands at the head of all the states of the Union in ratio of increase 
of individual deposits from 1896 to 1906, and that she outranks more 
than one-half of the states in volume of increase. 

Industrially, Washington is becoming a great state. In the four 
wealth-producing industries—lumber, fisheries, mining and agriculture 
—it leads all other states in the manufacture of lumber, and has the 
natural resources which will place it in the front rank in the other three. 
No’ other state is so adequately equipped for industrial supremacy, and 
no other state is making such substantial use of its equipment. In 1900 
it ranked fifth as a lumber producing state, being led by Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and Pennsylvania. In 1905 it ranked first and 
still holds that place by a good margin. The total lumber cut of the 
United States in 1905, according to the forest commission and the re- 
ports of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, was 27,738,- 
000,000 feet, of which Washington produced 3,010,000,000 feet, or near- 
ly 11 per cent., besides manufacturing 61 per cent. of all the shingles 
made in the entire country. The lumber cut of Washington exceeded 
by more than 100,000,000 feet that of all other Pacific statcs engaged in 
the industry, including Oregon, California, Idaho and Montana. 

Washington is also an important coal mining state and is the only 
one of the Pacific states producing coal of a coking quality. Tributary 
territory furnishes ore capable of producing the finest grade of steel and 
many other high-grade minerals are abundant within the confines of the 
state. The fishing industry is making excellent progress, the value of 
the product increasing at the rate of nearly 50 per cent. a year, and won- 
derful advancement is being made in all agricultural pursuits. 


CoMMERCIAL ADVANTAGES. 


The commercial advantages of Washington are equaled by very few 
states in the Union. Its transcontinental lines of railroad and its unsur- 
passed ocean harbors give it facilitics for domestic trade and foreign 
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commerce which practically guarantee its ultimate lead in the commercial 
world. In 1905, the ocean commerce of its various ports, foreign and 
coastwise, amounted to $150,000,000, an increase of 80 per cent. over 
the commerce of 1900. In every line of commercial activity the same 
noteworthy ratio of increase may be found, from the upbuilding of home 
markets to the control of the greater part of the trade with Alaska and 
the Orient. 

These remarkable statements are neither conjectures nor haphazard 
compilations. They are based upon Government reports, state and na- 
tional, and are therefore truthful and authoritative. The showing they 
make is a revelation to many who are residents of the state, and its 
significance does not strike with its full import even those who are 
familiar with the figures which produce that showing. The people of 
Washington are not building better than they know, but they are gov- 
erned by that enlightened self-interest which reflects the sentiment, 
“Home first, the world afterward.” They are presenting opportunities, 
rather than seeking them, and their state is becoming great by virtue of 
its internal strength. 

The first natural inquiry of a non-resident is, “What is the cause of 
such extraordinary development as Washington is manifesting?’ If 
you answer the inquiry by reciting the natural advantages of the state 
and explaining the geographical economy of its position with reference 
to the trade with the Orient, the inquirer still remains unsatisficd, for he 
may be able to say that his own state is similarly provided for by nature, 
that it enjoys distinction as a distributing point for many or all of the 
staples, and yet its growth is infinitely slower than that of Washington. 
So the intcrrogatory must be met from a different angle. 

The magnets of great strength which are drawing so many to ‘the 
Northwest commonwealth and causing its present rapid growth are the 
climate and the people. The resourecs, boundless as they are, are simply 
incidental—the means with which to attain an end. The climate of 
Washington is an inexhaustible resource—one that never can be meas- 
ured—and the people of Washington are of the mold that make empires 
and glorify the supremacy of man. Climatic conditions which preclude 
the intense cold of the Northern states, the enervating heat of the South- 
land and the blizzards and cyclones of the Middle West, and which 
provide instead a temperature almost unequalled for uniformity and 
salubrity, with neither freezing nor roasting extremes, and with a never- 
ending spring-time of life and fragrance, must necessarily produce 
beneficent rcsults if advantage is taken of them by man. These are the 
conditions which make the resources of the state so easily, so economi- 
cally developed. It is true that the resources of a country may be devel- 
oped under extremes of heat or cold, but the history of the nation, in 
connection with the history of Washington, proves that, with the possible 
exception of Oklahoma, the growth of no section is as rapid or as sub- 
stantial as in the mild climate of the Pacific Northwest. Washington’s 
material progress has exceeded in ratio nearly evcry state in the Union, 
and it is largely due to the influence of its climate. Ask a resident why 
he remains in Washington, and he quickly responds, “Because I would 
not live in any other climate.” No matter how successful he may have 
been in business or how good his prospects that it is the climate that 
binds him to the Evergreen State. 
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It is true there are certain climatic contrasts in Washington, the East- 
ern portion being less mild than the Western portion, but Eastern Wash- 
ington has long summers, very little in the way of extremes of cold in 
winter, and its soil, under existing systems of cultivation, will produce 
nearly everything that can be grown on the continent. Its compensations 
are many and effective. 


EnerGetic Work oF THE PEOPLE. 


The people’s part in the unrivalled progress which Washington has 
made in the past ten years is strongly reflected in the high state of civ- 
ilization which prevails and in the mighty concentration of energy and 
intellect that has accomplished the state’s wonderful development. From 
the beginning the people have worked as though they realized that 
“The wheels of nature are not made to roll backward,’ and as if the 
destiny of an empire were on their hands. They came from every part 
of the American continent, and it is plain that they left their Eastern 
homes because their thrift required more room for expansion. They 
knew that it was possible to sprout an acorn in a greenhouse, but that it 
was impossible to make an oak grow there. Therefore they came to a 
land where sprouting means growth of the tallest, most fruitful kind, 
and where the comforts of life are easily attainable in any season of the 
year. Their application to the work in hand produced such wonderful 
results—so quickly converted the wilderness into a commonwealth of 
wealth and grandeur—that they themselves became another loadstone 
for the attraction of newcomers. 

The schemes of development and publicity that are practiced by the 
people of Washington are not only intelligent—they are honest. The 
literature advertising the state is not only truthful—it underestimates 
the value of the facts which it presents. This important virtue lends 
additional lustre to the creation of the Northwest Commonwealth, and 
makes its hold upon the people of the country permanent and secure. 
It teaches the world that the state is being built upon a graundwork of 
truth as well as upon a foundation of nature’s choicest blessings, and 
that it is reaching the stars along a path that will forever glorify its 
achievements. 


NATIONAL BANK LOANS. 


ONGRESS has passed the bill permitting national banks to loan 
to one person, corporation or firm an amount equal to ten per 
cent. of the unimpaired capital and surplus of the bank, instead 

of ten per cent. of capital only. It is provided, however, that loans 
shall in no case exceed thirty per cent. of the capital. 

Owing to the fact that the only way of compelling the banks to obey 
the law as it heretofore existed was by bringing suit for forfeiture of 
charter, the Comptrollers of the Currency have found it practically im- 
possible to enforce the law, as the penalty appeared so severe that the 
Comptrollers have been loath to apply it. Now, however, it is announced, 
the new law will be rigidly enforced. 


6 





IMPORTANT LEGAL DECISIONS OF INTEREST TO 
BANKERS. 


All the latest decisions affecting bankers rendered by the United States courts and State courts 
of last resort will be found in the MaGAZINE's Law Department as early as obtainable. 

Attention is also directed to the “Replies to Law and Banking Questions,” included in this 
Department. 


ACCEPTANCE OF CHECK—ACCORD AND SATISFACTION; 
PAYMENT OF LESS SUM—UNLIQUIDATED CLAIMS. 


SNOW VS. GRIESHEIMER. 
Supreme Court of Illinois, February 21, 1906. 


A check offered under circumstances amounting to a condition that it 
is to be received in full payment will satisfy a demand, if accepted, 
notwithstanding a protest by the creditor at the time that it is not all 
that is due to him, or that he did not accept it in full payment. Such 
is the effect of a decision by the Supreme Court of Illinois in a suit of 
Helen E. Snow vs. Morris Griesheimer. The action arose over a dispute 
as to the amount due for rent of a store building in Chicago, a lease for 
three years, expiring April 30, 1898, at a rental of $18,000 a year, pay- 
able in monthly instalments of $500 in advance. In the spring of 1896 
a verbal agreement was made reducing the rent to $416.66 per month. 
The plaintiff said the reduction was only for the summer of 1896 and 
thereafter it was to be according to the lease. After May 1, 1896, the 
rent was paid monthly at $466.66 by checks which on their face were 
in full for the rent and were offered as full payment. They were re- 
ceived and collected by the plaintiff, although she did not assent to the 
claim that they were in full of rent after the summer of 1896, and only 
credited them on account after that time. She sued for the balance. 
The defense was that she had received the checks in full payment of her 
claim, and nothing was owing. 

Discussing the effect of the transaction with the checks the court 
says: 

“The checks purported on their face to be in full payment, and there 
is no dispute that they were sent as payment in full; that plaintiff’s 
agents so understood it, and that they were received and collected. The 
law is that where the amount due a creditor is ascertained, and not in 
dispute, the payment by the debtor and acceptance by the creditor of 
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a less sum will not operate as a satisfaction of the demand, but if the 
amount due is unliquidated, or there is a bona fide dispute as to how much 
is due, a payment of the amount claimed by the debtor to be due, in full 
settlement, if accepted by the creditor, is a satisfaction of the claim. It 
is not necessary that the debtor shall pay more in such a case than what 
he admits to be due, and if a check for such sum is offered in payment 
of a disputed account it must be accepted by the creditor upon the terms 
upon which it is offered or must be rejected. If a check is offered under 
such circumstances as amount to a condition that it is to be received in 
full payment of the demand, an acceptance will satisfy the demand. 
although the ereditor protests at the time that it is not all that is due 
him or that he does not accept it in full satisfaction of his claim. An 
acceptance in such a case is an acceptance of the condition notwithstand- 
ing any protest he may make to the contrary. 

We do not agree with counsel that the decision in the case of Laroe 
vs. Sugar Loaf Dairy Co., 180 N. Y. 367, maintains a contrary rule. 
The court there held that the question whether the circumstances were 
such that the plaintiff knew, or should have known, that a check pur- 
porting to be in full payment was sent on the condition that its accept- 
ance should operate as a discharge of the claim should have been sub- 
mitted to the jury. While plaintiff would not have been bound by the 
verbal agreement modifying the terms of the lease, she could not revoke 
it after it was executed, and it was not error to admit the evidence. 

The giving of the second instruction at the request of the defendant is 
assigned as error. But that instruction was in accordance with the 
principles we have stated. It was not disputed that the checks were 
offered as payment in full, and that they were received and collected, 
and the instruction was to the effect that if the agreement was made and 
the defendant remained in possession and made the repairs and improve- 
ments, and continued each month to pay the reduced rent with checks 
marked as receipts in full, until the expiration of the lease, the verdict 
should be for the defendant. 

The judgment of the appellate court is affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed.” 





PARTNERSHIP—RECEIVER —CLAIM OF BANK — ASSETS — 
NOTES—COLLATERAL SECURITY. 


TEBBETS VS. ROLLINS. 


Supreme Court of Massachusetts, May 18, 1906. 


Under a decision by the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, it has been 
held that the Fourth National Bank of Boston is entitled to prove its 
claim in full against the firm of Henry Callender & Co. and can receive 
a dividend pro rata with the other creditors on the full amount with- 
out deduction on account of a balance remaining in its hands out of the 
proceeds of a note it held as collateral after it had applied a portion of 
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the proceeds in satisfaction of the note of one of the members of the 
firm. 

The decision was made in the suit of William Tebbets vs. Charles 
A. Rollins. The parties were co-partners, comprising the firm of Henry 
Callender & Co. which went into the hands of a receiver. Rollins dis- 
counted his personal note for $4,000 at the bank, which took as security 
a note of Rockwood & McIntyre for $5,000. This latter note had been 
given to Rollins in part payment of goods belonging to the firm that he 
sold to Rockwood & McIntyre. The bank was not cognizant of that 
fact and treated the note as a personal transaction of Rollins, who had 
indorsed it. When it matured, March 17, 1905, that note was paid and 
out of the proceeds the bank satisfied the amount due on the Rollins 
note, leaving a balance in its hands of $1,801.23. It was sought to have 
this deducted from the balance of $6,129.23 due on the note for $9,000 
given by Callender & Co. to the bank. The court however holds that 
the bank should be permitted to participate in the distribution of the 
assets of the insolvent partnership, without any deduction from the 
amount proved, unless it should appear that by permitting such proof 
it would receive more than the face of its debts; if this were shown then 
there should be a proportionate reduction. 

The full text of the decision follows: 

Bratey, J.: At the time when the bank proved the partnership note 
for the balance shown by the report it held another promissory note 
made by Rollins, who although a member of the firm was also liable on 
the first note as an endorser. To secure its payment he gave as collateral 
security a promissory note payable to his order, but actually received 
from the makers to whom he had sold the stock in trade belonging to 
the partnership as a payment in part of the price. It is stated, however, 
in the report that the bank took the collateral note without actual or con- 
structive notice that it was a part of the assets of the partnership which 
Rollins was pledging to secure the payment of his individual debt. By 
the terms of the pledge the security was to be applied first in payment 
ot the note which it was given to secure, with the right of the pledgee 
to appropriate any excess in payment of any other liability due from the 
maker. A sale of the pledge having occurred, and a surplus remaining 
after liquidating the principal demand, the question is whether the 
original proof made by the bank of the balance due upon the partner- 
ship note is to be reduced by deducting this surplus, or whether the proof 
shall stand for participation in dividends for the full amount. The case 
then is one where a creditor holding security from an endorser offers 
as against the maker proof of the entire amount due without crediting 
any payment made by the endorser, although it is shown that the en- 
dorser also is liable as a joint maker because a member of the partner- 
ship. The contracts of the bank gave it the right to pursue both the 
endorser and makers until full satisfaction of its debt was obtained, 
and this is not changed by the insolvency of the firm, or the right on the 
part of creditors to resort to the individual members for satisfaction 
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ef the firm debts. If the endorser had paid he would have been en- 
titled to reimbursement from the partnership in full, or participation 
by way of a dividend if insolvency had intervened. Any security of 
his own that he might have pledged upon redemption would have 
remained his property, which his partners could not call upon him 
to contribute towards the payment of their joint debts, for it did 
not form any part of the joint assets. Upon the facts in evidence the 
bank having taken and held the pledged property without notice of any 
equities is in no worse position, and it is not estopped from insisting upon 
the full benefit of the contract which it made with the endorser. It has 
been held that in proof of debts against an insolvent, or a bankrupt, 
secured or unsecured creditors stand alike, in that each may prove his 
debt in full, though the secured creditor cannot eventually receive more 
than the face of his debt and interest. Merrill vs. National Bank, 173 
U. S. 131. If this decision, as argued by the receiver, originally was 
made by a divided court, it was unanimously followed in the subsequent 
case of Aldrich vs. Chemical National Bank, 176 U. S. 618. 

The receiver also contends that the first case arose under the National 
Banking Act, and is not of general application. But the equitable prin- 
ciple involved is not refined or limited by the nature of the business of 
the insolvent, or bankrupt, and depends entirely, in the absence of a 
statute, upon the right of the secured creditor to obtain the full benefit 
of his contract, unless by so doing it is found that the equitable rights 
cf other creditors are wrongfully impaired. The general creditors of 
the firm have no larger rights than their debtors, who could not have 
compelled contribution from the separate property of the endorser, nor 
do they possess any equitable right to compel his creditor, who now holds 
his separate property under his individual contract, to make a similar 
contribution. Upon this somewhat vexed question it may be that our 
decisions are not entirely uniform, and perhaps cannot be fully harmon- 
ized, but they have been reviewed so exhaustively in the recent case of 
Hale vs. Leatherbee, 175 Mass. 547, which arose under Rev. Laws, c. 
142, relating to the proof of claims against insolvent estates of deceased 
persons, that any further consideration of the subject would be unprofita- 
ble. 

In that case in speaking of the rights of unsecured creditors as 
against the claim of secured creditors to be allowed to prove their debts 
ir full, it was said by Mr. Justice Barker, “Their equitable right is to 
have their own claims proved at a just amount, and to have recognized 
and enforced all equities growing out of the relation of the insolvent to 
the demand offered for proof. Until . . . full payment 
neither the insolvent, the assignee, nor the general creditors have an 
equitable right to prevent the creditor from realizing by means of his 
security the full payment of his debt. Where the creditor by means of 
his security and his proof receives his whole debt, his rights in the 
security and in the estate of the insolvent stop. If at the outset the value 
of the security and the value of the assets of the insolvent estate, as 
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compared with the amount of the claims provable against it, are such as 
to show that the creditor will receive from both his funds more than the 
amount of his debt, the facts disclose an equitable right in the security 
on the part of the insolvent estate, which may be enforced by a restraint 
in the proof without doing injustice perhaps to the creditor. But when 
it is not shown that such a state of facts exists it is not necessary for 
the preservation of the equitable rights of the insolvent and his assignee 
and other creditors that the creditor be restrained in his proof.” In 
accordance with this rule the bank should be permitted to participate in 
the distribution of the assets of the insolvent partnership without any 
deduction from the amount proved, unless it should appear that by per- 
mitting such proof it would receive more than the face of its debt; if 
this is shown then there should be a proportionate reduction. Decree 
accordingly. 


POST-DATED AND POST-PAYABLE CHECK—FALSE PRE- 
TENCES—CRIMINAL LAW. 


BROWN VS. STATE. 
Supreme Court of Indiana, February 14, 1906. 


It is held in the case of Brown vs. State decided by the Supreme 
Court of Indiana that a post-dated and post-payable check on the faith 
cf which goods were obtained could not be made the basis of a prosecu- 
tion for false pretences, either under the acts of 1905, ch. 169, sec. 677, 
prescribing punishment for obtaining anything of value by color of any 
false token or writing, or under section 678, prescribing punishment for 
obtaining property from another by color or aid of a check or order for 
peyment of money, when the drawer or maker of the check or order is 
not entitled to draw on the drawee for the sum specified thereon. The 
conviction of Brown is set aside, and his discharge ordered. He and one 
Lamping were accused of obtaining goods by false pretences by reason 
of their getting merchandise on the presentation of the following in- 
strument on June 23, 1905: 


“Medora, Ind., June 23, 1905. 
Payable June 26, 1905. 
Medora State Bank: Pay to Henry Lamping or order ($15.00) 
fifteen dollars. Henry Lamping.” 
Indorsed on beck “Henry Lamping. Fred Brown.” 


The court holds a false pretence cannot be predicated upon the non- 
performance of a future promise or happening of a future event. Author- 
ities in support of the proposition are quoted and then the court says: 
“In this case the check was written on a blank form issued by the 
Medora State Bank. The first clause contained the name of the place 
end actual date of drawing the check, to wit, June 23, 1905. The second 
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clause, and that wholly written, was in these words: ‘Payable June 26, 
1905.’ There was nothing doubtful or misleading about the time when 
the check was payable. It was expressly announced and provided on the 
face that it was not payable before June 26, and in this offer to negotiate 
it on the day of its date, June 23, there was no implied representation 
that the money was or would be on deposit in the bank for its payment, 
before June 26. Even if Lamping had money on deposit with the bank 
June 23, sufficient to pay the check, he was under no obligation to keep it 
there, and might have checked it out for other purposes. The matter of 
essential importance to the defendant and Lamping was to have the 
money on deposit with the bank for the payment of the check on June 26. 
In short, the check amounted to nothing more than a promise by the 
drawer and endorser to have the money at the bank for the payment of 
the check at a future date, and brings the case fully within the rule 
above mentioned. Without considering any other question relating to the 
sufficiency of the charge, we hold that the court erred in overruling the 
inotion to quash. 

The judgment is therefore reversed, and, it appearing to the satis- 
faction of the court, that no offense has been committed, it is therefore 
ordered that appellant be forthwith discharged from custody by the 
warden of the state prison, and that the clerk without delay certify a 
cepy of this order to said warden.” 


BILLS AND NOTES—CHECK—FRAUDULENT INDORSEMENT 
—AUTHORITY OF AGENT. 


HAMILTON NATIONAL BANK VS. NYE. 
Appellate Court of Indiana, March 14, 1906. 


In a decision sent down by the Appellate Court of Indiana, Division 
1, in the suit of the Hamilton National Bank vs. Nye, it is held that 
where an agent of the payee of a check, engaged in selling goods and 
authorized to collect money for goods sold, indorsed the check, without 
authority, express or implied, the bank, being bound to know whether the 
check was indorsed properly, acquired no title to the check, with the 
result that it could transfer none to a subsequent indorsee for value. 

For goods sold to him, Nye executed his check upon the Lake City 
Bank, payable to “Walsh, Boyle & Co., or order” and delivered the check 
to a travelling salesman in the employ of that house. The salesman, 
instead of sending the check to his firm, as was his duty, took it to the 
Indiana National Bank, indorsing it, “Walsh, Boyle & Co.” The bank 
sent it to its Chicago correspondent, the Hamilton National Bank. When 
the check was presented to the Lake City Bank, payment was refused. 
Nye received notice of the refusal to pay; protest was duly made. Nye 
later paid the amount due to Walsh, Boyle & Co., and contended he was 
uot liable to the appellant on the check, for the reason that the latter 
had no valid title. 
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After discussing a question of pleading the court takes up the check 
and its indorsement. The court says: “The maker of the check did 
not undertake to pay the amount of the check to any person other than 
Walsh, Boyle & Co., or to some person to whom this firm should order 
it to be paid. When the check was drawn and delivered to the firm’s 
agent, the title was in the firm, and remained in the firm until by some 
act of the firm, or its authorized agent, it passed to another. An indorse- 
ment by any other person could have no effect on the firm’s title. Plac- 
ing the firm’s name on the back of the check and delivering it to a third 
person, such delivery could not affect the firm’s title, but such an act 
could have no greater or less effect than the delivery of the check with 
an unauthorized indorsement. 

If appellant has any title to the check, it derived it through the 
Indiana National Bank. But the unauthorized indorsement and delivery 
of the check had no effect on the payee’s title and could not therefore 
convey anything, as against the payee, to that bank. We have nothing 
to do in this case with the respective rights of the two banks as against 
each other. ‘The purchase of the check upon a forged or unauthorized 
indorsement conferred no title, and in contemplation of law the check 
remained untransferred.’ 

It is quite true, it is possible that a remote indorsee might acquire a 
better title to a negotiable instrument, so far as available equities and 
defenses between the parties are concerned, than some prior indorser 
through whom the indorsee’s title came. But the unauthorized indorse- 
ment had no effect on the payee’s title to the check. The delivery of the 
check with the unauthorized indorsement was in effect the delivery of the 
check without any indorsement, and in the latter case it is clear that the 
check in the hands of any one, other than the payee, would not be nego- 
tiable paper according to the custom of merchants. The agent Under- 
hill was engaged in selling goods, and was probably authorized as such 
agent to collect money for goods sold. But he had no implied authority 
to bind his principal by the separate, original, and independent contract 
of indorsement. 

In Tiedeman on Commercial Paper s. 77, the author says: ‘And the 
execution and negotiation of commercial paper are considered by the 
commercial world so liable to the infliction of injury on the principals, 
if this authority is given to agents, the general custom being to reserve 
this power for personal exercise, that the presumption of the law is more 
strongly opposed to an implied authority to execute and negotiate com- 
mercial paper than to do anything else.’ (See Knowlton vs. School, 
City of Logansport, 75 Ind. 103; Robinson vs. Anderson, 106 Ind. 152; 
6 N. E. 12; Runyon vs. Snell, 116 Ind. 164, 18 N. E. 522, 9 Am. St. 
Rep. 839; Blackwell vs. Ketcham, 53 Ind. 184; Indianapolis, etc., Co. 
ve. Cleveland, etc., Ry. Co., 45 Ind. 281; Reitz vs. Martin, 12 Ind. 306; 
74 Am. Dec. 215; Miller vs. Edmonston, 8 Blackf. 291; Smith vs. Gib- 
son, 6 Blackf. 370; Kirk vs. Hiatt, 2 Ind. 322; Corning vs. Strong, 1 
Ind. 329; Graham vs. U. S. Saving Inst., 46 Mo. 186.) 
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It is a general rule, applicable in cases of agency, that, where one 
oi two innocent parties must suffer through the fraud of a third party, 
the loss should fall upon him who put it in the power of such third 
person to do the wrong. But this rule is not applicable in this case, for 
the same reason that would prevent its application if the Indiana Na- 
tional Bank had brought this suit, instead of appellant. When the 
Indiana bank had the check indorsed to it, it was bound to know whether 
it was properly indorsed, and it is well settled by the above authorities 
that it acquired no title to the check through the unauthorized indorse- 
ment. The wrong against appellant was the statement by the Indiana 
bank, through its indorsement to appellant, that it was the rightful holder 
of the check, and that the indorsement to it was a valid indorsement. 
The complaint shows that the check was indorsed to the Indiana bank, 
and then indorsed by that bank to appellant. The evidence supports the 


answer. 
Judgment affirmed.” 





SALE OF BANK STOCK—CONTRACT—CONDITIONS. 
ROBINSON VS. PIERCE. 


Supreme Court of Colorado, November 6, 1905. 


A seller of bank stock agreed to refund to the purchaser the proportionate 
share of any loss that might result to the purchaser, owing to the bank’s fail- 
ure to recover a sum that had been previously misappropriated by an _ officer; 
it being provided that the loss should be deemed to have been sustained if the 
money should not have been recovered at the expiration of a year. Held, that 
recovery after the year was a defense to an action by the purchaser on the con- 
tract. 


The contract for the sale of the stock is set forth in the opening 
paragraph of the opinion of the court as follows: 

CampBELL, J.: In April, 1893, the defendant, Robinson, was the 
owner of seven shares of the capital stock of the American Savings Bank, 
of Trinidad, Colo. He desired to sell the same, and plaintiff, Pierce, 
desired to buy. They began negotiations to accomplish the end which 
each had in view. At first they differed as to its value, but finally con- 
curred in the opinion that if $5,250 of the bank’s money which, in the 
the previous January, had been misappropriated by its former vice-presi- 
dent, was ultimately recovered, the stock would be worth the price which 
Pierce paid for it. In order to maintain its value at the purchase price, 
and as a part of the contract of sale, the defendant Robinson signed a 
writing whereby he agreed to refund to the plaintiff the proportionate 
share of the loss, including expenses and interest, which he, as the owner 
ef seven shares of the capital stock, would sustain, in the event that the 
bank, in its efforts to recover the whole or part of the converted funds, 
met with failure. The writing contained a proviso that the loss should 
be deemed to have been sustained by the bank if this money was not 
received by it within one year from the time it was withdrawn by the 
vice-president. 
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The court decided that time was not of the essence of such a con- 
tract, and that a recovery after the year provided it were before suit 
commenced, could be a compliance with the contract, as appears from the 
following language of the court: 

Counsel have discussed at considerable length the nature of this 
written instrument—whether the contract therein contained is one of 
guaranty, suretyship, or indemnity. It is not important that it be given 
aname. It is clear that the contract is original, not collateral. Whatever 
be its form, the object and plain intent of the parties was that the de- 
fendant should pay, or, as the contract expresses it, “refund,” to the 
plaintiff the loss which he, as a stockholder, might sustain in the event 
that the bank’s resources were reduced by its failure to recover the whole 
or any part of the misappropriated fund. If the bank received all of it, 
and all expenses, interest, and costs, it would not sustain any loss. It 
is true that the writing says the loss shall be deemed to have been sus- 
tained if the misappropriated money is not received by the bank within 
one year from the date of withdrawal, and it may be, and doubtless is, 
aiso true that plaintiff’s liability under the contract was fixed—but not 
unalterably—upon the happening of the contingency therein provided 
for. But if before the beginning of the plaintiff’s action the bank should 
receive, by suit or otherwise, the total amount of money withdrawn, the 
interest provided for, and all costs and expenses of recovering the same, 


the plaintiff is not entitled to a judgment; for he has not sustained the 
loss from which the contract was intended to save him harmless. Time 
is not expressly made the essence of the contract, and there is no neces- 
sary or fair implication from its terms that such was the intention of the 
parties. The defense of a full receipt by the bank of this money before 
suit brought, with interest, and costs and expenses incurred in its recov- 
ery, was a good defense to the cause of action set up in the complaint. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—CANCELLATION—INSANE MAKER— 
NOTICE TO PAYEE. 


AMOS VS. AMERICAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK. 
Supreme Court of Illinois, April 27, 1906. 


In the original suit of the American Trust and Savings Bank, con- 
servator of Joseph J. Miller, an insane person, against John E. Amos, 
Jr., and Henry W. Price, successor in trust of John E. Amos, to cancel 
a promissory note for $4,000, dated April 8, 1903, payable to the order 
of Rosalie G. Amos two years after date, at six per cent. interest, and 
signed by Joseph J. Miller, and also a trust deed of even date with 
the note, signed and acknowledged by the latter, conveying real estate 
in Chicago to John E. Amos, Jr., as trustee to secure payment of the 
note, the Supreme Court of Illinois, on the appeal of Amos, et al., 
decided in favor of the bank. The court held that the Amoses knew 
that Miller was insane and incompetent to execute a note and trust 
deed and that equity would cancel the note and deed without requiring 
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» return of the money lent by them to Miller who lost or squandered it 
by reason of his insanity. 

In the opinion written by Justice Hand, the facts are set forth. The 
court says in part: 

Hanp, J.: The questions presented on this appeal for decision are 
mainly questions of fact. It appears from the undisputed evidence that 
Joseph J. Miller, at the time of the execution of said note and trust 
deed, was about sixty-eight years of age; that for thirty-five years prior 
to their execution he had been afflicted with epilepsy; that up to within 
fifteen years of the date of said note and trust deed he had been a 
successful business man and accumulated a considerable amount of prop- 
erty, but for several years prior to the date of their execution his physi- 
cal and mental powers had become greatly impaired from the effects of 
said disease; that John E. Amos, Jr., a lawyer in practice in the city 
of Chicago, in the year 1902 became the attorney of Joseph J. Miller; 
that prior to Amos’s connection with Joseph J. Miller said Miller owned 
the property covered by said trust deed, a store building on Cottage 
Grove avenue, also unimproved real estate in Humboldt Park, a suburb 
of the city of Chicago, which last mentioned property was of the value 
of from $15,000 to $20,000; that Joseph J. Miller owed no debts; that 
his improved property furnished an ample income to support him and 
meet all of his liabilities; that he then made his home with his two sisters, 
who resided in one of the houses located on the property covered by 
said trust deed, and his brother, Judge Charles S. Miller, was acting 
as his legal adviser and assisting him in the management of his estate; 
that shortly after John E. Amos, Jr., became his attorney, Joseph J. 
Miller required his sisters to move out of the house in which they lived, 
he continuing to reside therein alone; that John E. Amos, Jr., thereupon 
made a demand upon Judge Miller that he deliver to him all the papers, 
abstracts of title, etc., of Joseph J. Miller, if any in his possession, 
and Joseph J. Miller placed his Humboldt Park’ property on sale, and 
the same was within a few weeks sold for $4,300 in cash, $1,500 of 
which was paid to John E. Amos, Jr.; that on April 8, 1903, the State 
Bank of Chicago, in the presence of John E. Amos, Jr., paid Joseph J. 
Miller in cash $4,000 upon the check of said Rosalie G. Amos, which 
check represented said $4,000 note and trust deed; that the appellee 
was appointed conservator of Joseph J. Miller April 28, 1903, and 
immediately made search for the property of said Joseph J. Miller, and 
especially the cash received as the consideration of the sale of said 
Humboldt Park property and the cash paid to him by the State Bank 
of Chicago upon the check of said Rosalie G. Amos, but the appellee 
was unable to find any property belonging to Joseph J. Miller other 
than the store building on Cottage Grove avenue and the two houses 
covered by said trust deed, the $4,300 received from the sale of said 
Humboldt Park property and the proceeds of said $4,000 check having 
disappeared, as well as all the private papers, abstracts of title, etc., 
of the said Joseph J. Miller. 
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The trial court found, among other things, that at the time said 
$4,000 note and said trust deed were executed said Joseph J. Miller 
was insane, and that John E. Amos, Jr., and Rosalie G. Amos had notice 
of such fact, and the main contention made in this case by the appellant 
is that the evidence found in this record does not justify such findings. 

The rule in this state is that, where the testimony is conflicting, as 
it is in this case, a court of review will not disturb the finding of the 
chancellor upon a question of fact, unless it is clearly apparent the 
chancellor has committed error. (Biggerstaff vs. Biggerstaff, 180 IIl. 
407, 54 N. E. 333; Elmstedt vs. Nicholson, 186 Ill. 580, 58 N. E. 381; 
Dowie vs. Driscoll, 203 Ill. 480, 68 N. E. 56.) We are of the opinion 
the chancellor properly found that Joseph J. Miller was lacking in 
mental capacity to execute said note and trust deed. 

If John E. Amos, Jr., and Rosalie G. Amos had knowledge of the 
fact that Joseph J. Miller was insane and incompetent to execute said 
note and trust deed they dealt with him at their peril; and if they 
turned over to Miller $4,000 in cash, and by reason of his insanity he 
lost or squandered said sum of money, a court of equity, at the suit of 
his conservator, properly might cancel said note and trust deed without 
requiring a return of said $4,000 to Mrs. Amos or her executor. Es- 
pecially is such the law if John E. Amos, Jr., and Rosalie G. Amos 
practiced a fraud upon Joseph J. Miller in obtaining said note and 
trust deed. (Ronan vs. Bluhm, 173 Ill. 277, 50 N. E. 694.) * * * 
We think the evidence clearly establishes that John E. Amos, Jr., 
and Rosalie G. Amos had notice of the mental incapacity of Joseph J. 
Miller at the time he executed said note and trust deed. 

From an examination of this record, we are impressed with the con- 
viction that the conclusions reached by the chancellor are correct, and 
that the Appellate Court properly affirmed the decree of the circuit 
court. The judgment of the Appellate Court will therefore be affirmed. 

Judgment affirmed. * 


REPLIES TO LAW AND BANKING QUESTIONS. 


Questions in Banking Law—submitted by subscribers—which may be of sufficient general inter- 
est to warrant publication will be answered in this department. 

A reasonable charge is made for Special Replies asked for by correspondents—to be promptly sent 
by mail. 


IMPERSONATION OF PAYEE OF CHECK—NOTE PAYABLE AT BANK. 


Wasuineron, D. C., May 12, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: A real estate agent is applied to for a loan of $1,000 by a 
woran claiming to own a certain piece of property, and who offers a 
mortgage upon the same as security. The agent not having the money 
to lend, introduces the applicant to a party who has it and who agrees 
to make the loan, provided the title company, after examination, finds 
the property good in the name given. After an examination of the 
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records, the title company assures the lender that the title is good in the 
name as set forth and thereby upon instructions from the lender, draws 
its check payable to this woman, whose name is given as the owner of 
this piece of property, and gives the check to her in person, she having 
previously made all necessary affidavits by which the property becomes 
incumbered to the extent of the amount named. She endorses the check 
in- blank and turns it over to the real estate agent, who in turn also en- 
dorses it and deposits it to his credit in his bank and then gives her the 
amount due her, after deducting certain expenses. The bank in which 
it is deposited stamps its usual endorsement upon it, guaranteeing all 
frevious endorsements, sends it through the clearing-house to the bank 
on which it is drawn, they in turn paying it and charging the amount 
to the account of the title company. 

Eighteen months after the loan was made it develops that the woman 
had assumed the name of the owner of the property, and the rightful 
owner, finding that her property had been mortgaged, asks for a release. 
The title company then requests their bank to credit their account with 
the $1,000, stating that the check was drawn in error, as the woman to 
whom it was made payable, and given, was not the real owner of the 
property. The title company’s bank in turn makes a demand upon the 
bank in which the check was first deposited. The latter bank declined 
to return the money, for the reason that, although there may have been, 
and no doubt was, deception as to the real name of the party to whom 
the check was made payable, and that she probably was not the owner 
of the property mortgaged, but as it was well understood and not con- 
tradicted that the title company had drawn their check payable to this 
certain woman with whom the entire negotiations were made and de- 
livered it to her in person, and as it was conceded that this same woman 
had endorsed it and turned it over to the agent, the bank did not feel 
called upon to guarantee more than that the first endorsement was that of 
the payee and that both endorsements were genuine, and further that it 
was not for the bank to know for what purpose the check was given, or 
to determine the legality of the transaction. You will observe that this 
same woman figured in the entire transaction from the beginning to the 
end. The title company made the check payable to her and presented it 
to her in person, not to the agent or to any one else to give to her, and 
she, as stated above, endorsed it and received her part of the proceeds. 


Another case which has been brought to my attention and which 
I would like an expression on is as follows: Three parties having 
accounts in Bank A, made a note that we jointly and severally promise 
to pay to John Smith at Bank A, a certain sum of money, and each 
signed their full names to the note. Shortly before maturity this note 
is deposited in Bank B by John Smith for collection and on the day it 
is due, Bank B presents it to Bank A for payment. It develops at 
Bank A that each of the three signers of the note have credits in that 
bank of various amounts and the aggregate balance to the three ac- 
ecunts is just sufficient for the amount of the note, but neither of them 
has enough in Bank A to pay the note. There is no joint account of 
three, and the bank had not received any instructions from the makers 
except as set forth on the note. Should Bank A pay the note and 
charge the account of each maker as his balance will admit of, or should 
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the bank decline to pay it, for want of instructions, and if the Bank 
did decline, would the makers of the note have a legal right of action 
against Bank A? : A. B. C. 


Answer.—(1) The case of Tolman vs. American Nat. Bank (22 R. 
I. 462) seems to be in point. In that case the plaintiff sued to recover 
money paid out by the defendant on his account upon his check, under 
a forged indorsement. Louis Potter, representing himself to be Ernest 
Haskell, went to the plaintiff to get a loan of money, giving the resi- 
dence and occupation of Haskell as his own. The plaintiff made in- 
quiry, and finding that Haskell was employed and was living as repre- 
sented, he agreed to make the loan. Potter, under the name of Has- 
kell, gave his note to the plaintiff, and the plaintiff gave him a check 
on the defendant payable to the order of Haskell, delivering it to Pot- 
ter, supposing him to be Haskell. Potter indorsed Haskell’s name on 
the back of the check and gave it to A. R. Hines, who collected it from 
the bank. When the note given to the plaintiff became due, the fraud 
was discovered. He thereupon notified the bank, and demanded a re- 
turn of the amount paid on the check to the credit of his account. 

The court held that under the Negotiable Instruments Law the 
deposttor could recover back the money from the bank. In the course 
of its opinion, tlie court said: 

“It would seem that upon so plain a proposition the decisions should 
be unanimous; but it is not so. To say that the money was intended 
for the one who had committed the fraud is simply to say that the fraud 
was complete. It is a surprising doctrine that if A can successfully 
personate B, he thereby escapes being guilty of forgery in signing B’s 
name on a check of C’s. Of course, C intended the money to go to 
him, as an actual person, but only because he supposed that he was 
the person whom he represented himself to be. Can the imposition 
upon C justify A’s personation and signature of B? If C had sent his 
check to B by A, and the latter had written B’s indorsement thercon, 
no one would say that it was forgery. How does it change the case 
when A gets the check by making C believe that he is B? In one case 
C sent it to B, and in the other he supposed that he handed it to B 
directly. In both cases it was intended for B. 

* * * * * * * 

Moreover, of what consequence is the intent of the drawer of the 
check, when the direction is to pay to the party named? He has the 
right to assume that the bank will pay to the party as directed. In 
this case the money was intended for Haskell, because his was the only 
name suggested; he had been looked up and found to be responsible. 
It is a perversion of words to say that it was intended for Potter, 
simply because he had fraudulently impersonated Haskell and led the 
plaintiff to believe that he was Haskell. The plaintiff did not intend 
to let Potter have money; his eheck showed he was not to have it, be- 
cause it was made payable to Haskell. When, therefore, Potter 
fraudulently indorsed Haskell’s name on the check, it was a typical oase 


of forgery. It was a false signature, with intent to deceive. 
* * * * 


* * * 


The attention of counsel was called to the Negotiable Instrument 
Act (Pub. Laws, January, 1899, cap. 674, s. 31.) which is: “Where a 
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signature is forged or made without the authority of the person whose 
signature it purports to be, it is wholly inoperative; and no rights to re- 
tain the instrument or to give a discharge therefor, or to enforce pay- 
ment thereof against any party thereto, can be acquired through or 
under such signature, unless the party against whom it is sought to 
enforce such right is precluded from setting up forgery or want of au- 
thority.” This statute covers this case. We have referred to authorities 
because the defendant’s counsel so earnestly and ably argued that the 
act did not alter the law-merchamt that it seemed preper to show that 
the law in this respect, outside of the act, is in a very unsatisfactory 
state and that the aet is right. We do not think that the act does alter 
the law as it was when, a few years ago, it seems to have been switched 
off on a fallacy in some places. One of the advantages of the act is in 
settling the question. Waiving the question of forgery, about which the 
cases we have cited differ, the signature in this case is clearly one 
“made without the authority of the person whose signature it pur- 
ports to be,” and, therefore, it is “wholly inoperative.” This be- 
ing so, the defendant cannot justify its action under it, there being 
no evidence of any conduct by the plaintiff to mislead the defendant 
and so to estop his present claim. As the case stood, the plaintiff had 
ordered money paid to Haskell. The bank had not so paid it. The 
fact that the plaintiff had been imposed upon did not relieve the bank 
from its duty to see that the money was paid according to order.” 

Under this decision, the title company could demand the amount 
of the drawee bank. That bank, then, could recover from the bank 
to which it made payment, either upon the guarantee, or as for money 
paid under mistake of fact, and the latter would have its remedy against 
the real estate agent upon his indorsement, the effect of which was to 
warrant that he had good title to the instrument, which, of course, he 
had not, the prior indorsement being in effect a forgery. 

(2) The Negotiable Instruments Law provides that “Where the 
instrument is made payable at a bank, it is equivalent to an order to 
the bank to pay the same for the account of the principal debtor there- 
cn.” (Sec. 87, D. C. Act.) In such case the direction is equivalent to a 
check. (Aetna Nat. Bank vs. Fourth Nat. Bank, 46 N. Y. 82.) But 
the note, like the customer’s check, must be drawn in the character in 
which the account is kept. Suppose, for example, the bank has the 
joint account of A and B as co-partners, and the individual account of 
A. Now, it could not charge a firm check against the account of A, 
without special authority from him, nor, for like reason, could it charge 
against his account, a note of the firm made payable at the bank. So, 
in the case stated in the inquiry, the note being joint, could be charged 
only against a joint account. , 


CERTIFICATE OF DEPOSIT—TWO PAYEES. 


Winona, Minn, June 5, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Sir: I noticed that in the February issue of THe Bankers’ Maca- 
ZINE a subscriber at Green Bay, Wis., asked if a certificate of deposit, 
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payable to John Brown, and Mary Brown, his wife, or Frank Doe, 
or Mary Doe, his mother, and John Brown and Frank Doe die, a 
certificate is paid to Mary Brown or Mary Doe; can the administrator 
collect, and request a form to be stamped upon the certificate to that 
effect, in case of the death of either, the living one can draw money. 
Your answer to this being that the Negotiable Instruments Law pro- 
vides that such an instrument may be drawn to the order of one or 
several payees; and where the instrument is so drawn, the endorsement 
of either payee is sufficient to pass the title, and the holder is entitled to 
demand payment of the bank. This right to endorse is not affected by 
the death of the other payee. It would be sufficient, therefore, to make 
the certificate payable to the “order of John Brown, or Mary Brown” 
in the same way that checks are often drawn. This is undoubtedly true 
in states having the Negotiable Instrument Law, but in states not hav- 
ing this it has been decided otherwise by the Supreme Court of Minnesota 
in the Old Bank of St. James, Minn. We, therefore, make our certifi- 
cates payable to “John and Mary Brown, joint owners, payable to 


either or survivor.” O. M. Green, 
Assistant Cashier. 


Answer.—In the case mentioned, the certificate of deposit was in 
the following form: “Henry B. McHenry has deposited in this bank 
two thousand one hundred dollars, payable to the order of himself or 
wife upon the return of this certificate properly indorsed.” The court 


treated the question as one of gift, and held that the facts as shown by 
the evidence given upon the trial did not establish a gift causa mortis or 
enter vivos, and that, therefore, the wife, after the husband’s death, was 
not entitled to collect the money upon the certificate. The case is officially 
reported in 93 Minn. p. 507. 





RESTRICTIVE INDORSEMENT—GUARANTY. 


Astoria, OrEGoN, June 2, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Stir: <A few days ago we received from our correspondent, the 
Seattle National Bank, a check on the Astoria National Bank as fol- 


NEBRASKA 
Pllem, Meike .cccccsccccces 190.. No 
after date, for value received, we, or either of us, 
promise to pay to the order of 
DOLLARS. 


Payable at FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF ALBION 


with interest at ten per cent. per annum, from 

Interest payable annually, and defaulting interest to draw the 
same rate of interest as principal. The makers, endorsers and 
guarantors of this note hereby severally waive presentment, notice 
of non-payment, protest and notice of protest and diligence in 
bringing suit against any party thereto, and sureties and en- 
dorsers consent that time of payment may be extended without 
~~ thereof. 


The Astoria National Bank refused payment, claiming the indorse- 
ment is restrictive. While the writer acknowledges the indorsement is 
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restrictive, at the same time the conditions have been complied with, and 
it is not necessary to have the indorsement guaranteed. 
Frank Parton, Cashier. 


Answer: The Negotiable Instruments Law defines a restrictive in- 
dorsement as follows: “An indorsement is restrictive, which either: 
(1) Prohibits the further negotiation of the instrument; or (2) con- 
stitutes the indorsee the agent of the indorser; or (3) vests the title in 
the indorsee in trust for or to the use of some other person. But the 
mere absence of words implying power to negotiate does not make an 
indorsement restrictive.” (Sec. 36, Oregon Act.) Now, it will be seen 
that the indorsement referred to in the inquiry does not come within 
any of these provisions. It is in the nature of a special indorsement, 
and confers upon “any bank or banker” the right to receive payment 
ot the instrument, or further negotiate the same. Such indorsements 
are in common use, and we see no reason why it should be necessary to 
have them guaranteed. 





PROMISSORY NOTE—PRESENTMENT. 


Apion, Nes., May 29, 1906. 
Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 
Str: Will you kindly advise us whether a note executed on the fol- 
lowing blank needs to have demand, protest or notice of non-payment, 


diligence in bringing suit or notice of extension in order to hold in- 
dorsers in a state having the Negotiable Instruments Law? 
F. M. Werrze.t, Asst. Cashier. 


“Astoria, Oregon, Mar. 14, 1906. 
ASTORIA NATIONAL BANK 


Pay to Seattle National Bank, or order 
Three hundred thirty-four and 45-100 Dollars 


GEORGE W. BARKER.” 
Endorsed: Pay any Bank or Banker, or order. Seattle National 
Bank, S. Foster Kelly, Cashier. 
Paid Mar. 19, 1906, Astoria Savings Bank, Astoria, Oregon. 

Answer: The Negotiable Instruments Law provides: “Presentment 
for payment is dispensed with * * * by waiver of presentment 
express or implied.” (Sec. 142, N. Y. act.) “‘Notice of dishonor may 
he waived, either before the time of giving notice has arrived or after 
the omission to give due notice, and the waiver may be express or im- 
plied.” (Sec. 180.) ‘Where the waiver is embodied in the instrument 
itself, it is binding upon all parties; but where it is written above the 
signature of an indorser, it binds him only.” (Sec. 181.) “A waiver of 
protest, whether in the case of a foreign bill of exchange or other nego- 
tiable instrument, is deemed to be a waiver not only of formal protest, 
but also of presentment and notice of dishonor.” (Sec. 182.) Under 
these provisions, the form of waiver contained in the note above set 
forth would appear to be quite sufficient for all the purposes mentioned 
in the inquiry. 


a 
‘ 





CANADIAN BANKING AND COMMERCE. 
By J. A. MARTIN, 
F egpepo mene of the conditions of Canadian banking ten years 


ago with conditions to-day tells a story of inspiring commercial 

prosperity. No part of the Dominion has greater cause for pride 
in the results achieved than the Province of Ontario, and especially 
Toronto, which has made giant strides in this period. It is in the growth 
of deposits that the progress of this rich province is most marked. 

It is rather difficult to separate the banks in Montreal from those in 
Toronto, to make a comparision of these two centres, but the following 
table makes as fair a comparison as possible of the banks having head 
offices in these two commercial centres: 


APRIL 30, 1896. 


Paid up capital. Rest. Total deposits. Total assets. 


Montreal ....$31,089,998 $19,991,333 $195,111,259 $297,684,385 
14,663,600 6,381,000 58,052,681 91,997,394 


APRIL 30, 1906. 


Paid up capital. Rest. Total deposits. Total assets. 


Montreal $31,089,998 $19,991,333 $195,111,359 $297,684,385 
Toronto $2,498,371 20,969,636 221,541,489 311,760,564 


At the close of 1896 there were thirty-eight chartered banks doing 
business in Canada. Since then three small ones failed (total liabilities 
under $9,000,000); six were absorbed by other institutions, and five 
new banks began business. So that at the close of 1905 the number was 
thirty-four. Of these one has a paid-up capital of $14,400,000, one of 
$10,000,000, one of $6,000,000, eight of $3,000,000 to $5,000,000, 
six of $2,000,000 to $3,000,000, six of $1,000,000 to $2,000,000, and 
eleven of under $1,000,000. 

These thirty-four institutions do business at over 1,300 branches 
scattered throughout the Dominion, each branch being under the direc- 
tion of the head office. 

The banks have steadily provided additional capital to meet the 
demands for accommodation, the note circulation being limited to the 
amount of the unimpaired paid-up capital. These increases have been 
made in great part by pro rata issues to old shareholders of new stock 
at a premium over the par value, this premium being the percentage the 
reserve fund bore to the paid-up capital at the time of issue. This 
proportion of reserve fund to paid-up capital has steadily increased. 
In 1896 it stood at 43.20 per cent. By 1905 paid-up capital had in- 
creased 38.17 per cent., and reserves had grown to 70.22 per cent. of 
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the increased capital. Average earnings show an increase from 10.7 
per cent. to 15.07 per cent., while average dividends paid increased from 
8.13 per cent. to 8.87 per cent. The accompanying tables show clearly 
the position of the banks at the end of 1905, and the growth in business 
during the past ten years: 
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When we consider the progress denoted by these figures, we see that 
the continued prosperity of the whole country has enabled all these 
institutions to employ their funds to increasing advantage. 


OvuTLooK FoR THE Furure. 


At the present the outlook is bright. Immigrants are pouring into 
the country, the railways are rapidly extending their lines in the older 
as well as in the newer portions of the Dominion, the industries of the 
nation are working at full pressure, and, at the moment, the prospect 
is that the agricultural community will be rewarded this season with 
the largest wheat crop in the country’s history. At the same time, it is 
to be remembered that new banks are coming into the field, that the older 
institutions are increasing their capital, and that both old and new are 
rapidly multiplying their branches. All this means that the banks are, 
as a whole, considerably increasing their operating expenses, and that 
the combined capital on which they have to earn profits is steadily ex- 
panding. 

Some observers are inclined to think that the banks are justified in 
anticipating growth in the Northwest, but that they are overdoing it in 
opening so many branches in the settled portion of the country. At 
the beginning of 1902 there were 349 branches in Ontario, while in 
May, 1906, there were 701. The greater number of these branches have 
been opened in the country. The population of the country towns in 
Ontario is practically stationary, whilst in many parts of the rural 
districts it has shown some falling off. So that, in view of this, one may 
ask whether the expansion is altogether justified. It is doubtful if all 
these new branches will be able to obtain enough business, especially 
when times become less prosperous than now. 
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Taking the latest report of the chartered banks, that of May, 1906, 
we find the total current loans in Canada had grown to $493,505,634, 
as compared with $437,200,882 for the corresponding month of 1905. 
The thirty-five banks making returns have an aggregate paid-up capital 
of $90,006,340 as compared with $81,992,536 at the end of May, 1905. 
The reserves a year ago were $55,862,330 and these had increased to 
$62,084,267. The note circulation decreased $2,323,454. Deposits in 
Canada on demand fell off $2,163,061, and deposits in Canada on notice 
increased $4,232,534. Call loans in Canada shrank to the extent of 
$2,166,007, while they increased elsewhere (i. e. in the United States) 
by $4,143,305. 

Expansion in business is reflected in the extension of $6,822,310 in 
current loans in Canada. The following table shows the condition of 
the banks according to the Dominion Government report, on May 31 last: 


ASSETS, 


I EE OE TIEN $21,295,327 

Dominion notes 39,231,532 

Deposits of Dominion Gov- 

ernment 

Notes and 
banks 


LIABILITIES. 


Capital authorized 
Capital subscribed 
Capital paid-up 


$106, 146,666 
92,245,803 
90,006,340 
63,295,954 
64,217,332 


3,460,334 
checks of other 

24,337,655 
Loans to other banks 890,711 
Deposits of other banks ...... 6,648,415 
Balance due United Kingdom 4,674,027 
Balance due elsewhere 17,607,404 
Government securities 8,926,769 
Municipal securities 20,488,619 
Railway debentures 40,568,883 
Call loans, Canada 53,129,606 
Call loans, elsewhere 55,886,119 


Notes in circulation 
Balance due Dominion Gov- 
ernment 
Balance due Provincial Gov- 
ernment 

Deposits, demand 

Deposits, notice 

Deposits, elsewhere 

Loans, other banks 
Balances due other banks.. 
Balances due United Kingdom 


5,968,827 


6,554,660 
154,988,952 
377,608,583 
46,284,312 
890,510 
4,221,917 

6,146,711 


Current loans, Canada 493,505,634 
Current loans, elsewhere .... 33,585,615 
Loans to Provincial Govern- 
1,520,110 
1,468,127 


Balances due elsewhere .... 
Other liabilities 


2,759,108 
17,177,969 


$686,813,961 
The greatest note circulation during the 


836,804 
450,971 
12,393,966 
7,569,796 


month was $67,944,424. 


Mortgages 
Premises 
Other assets 


$848,476,612 
- -$9,230,405 
19,332,712 


Loans to directors 

Average specie 

Average Dominion 
36,598,808 


TravE ReTuURNS. 


Canada’s aggregate foreign trade for the ten months ended April 
30 reached the enormous total of $435,742,955, or nearly $69,000,000 
more than for the same period of the year previous. The imports 
amounted to $225,257,576, an increase of $25,280,200, and the exports 
to $189,757,157, a gain of $35,815,754. The improvement in exports 
of domestic produce was, therefore, $10,535,554 more than that on im- 
ports. The most notable gain is in exports of agricultural products, 
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which amounted to $18,392,640. The other increases were: Mines, 
$2,868,007; fisheries, $4,286,117; forests, $3,735,314; animals and their 
produce, $3,563,041; manufactures, $2,937,146. Imports for April 
amounted to $23,046,639, as against $20,708,422 for the same month 
last year. Exports of domestic produce were, $13,362,662, as compared 
with $9,088,495. 

Following are the figures for the ten months in detail: 


Imports for consumption. Ten months. 
1905. 1906. 


Dutiable goods $120,673,298 $138,344,074 
Free goods 79,304,078 86,913,502 


$199,977,376 $225,257,576 
$34,035,280 $37,708,663 


Domestic Exports. Ten months. 
1905. 1906. 
The mines $24,622,986 $27,490,993 
Fisheries 8,882,788 13,168,905 
Forest 24,802,682 28,537,996 
Animals and their produce. 53,082,323 56,645,364 
Agricultural products .... 25,709,620 44,102,260 
Manufactures 16,811,351 19,748,497 
Miscellaneous 29,653 63,142 


$153,941,403 $189,757,157 


It is interesting in this connection to note that Canada stood fifth in 
the gold production of the world last year, being surpassed by the 
Transvaal, United States, Australia, and Russia, in order. 


TO PREVENT FALSE ENTRIES. 


HE following letter appeared in “The New York Sun” a short time 
ago: 

“If bank mail clerks were to make a memorandum of checks 
received, and the entries were verified by this every day, it seems to me 
the bank book juggling would be eliminated. 

In the banks in India, and I believe the Scotch banks, whence most 
of the bank officials of India are derived, every transaction is recorded 
on a printed slip, which passes through three hands, duly initialled. The 
day book is checked by these slips, which are preserved as original en- 
tries of more importance in a court of law, like the “blotter,” familiar 
in our commerce, than the books into which their records are transcribed. 

Embezzlement by juggling is impossible by this system. 

Bank or Mapras.” 





LOCKING UP CAPITAL BY LOANS ON SECURITIES. 


N interesting letter in regard to the proper relation between loans 
A on commercial paper and on securities has been written by Mr. 
Charles C. Jackson, the well-known broker and writer of Boston. 
Mr. Jackson makes the point that too large a proportion of loans on 
securities tends to encourage the sinking of capital in permanent forms 
and thereby diminishes the stock of consumable goods and raw materials. 
- The text of his letter, which is addressed to Mr. Charles A. Conant of 
the Morton Trust Company, who is one of the members of the Chamber 
of Commerce Committee on Reform of the Currency, is as follows: 


Boston, June 11, 1906. 
C. A. Conant, Esq., Morton Trust Co., New York City. 

My Dear Mr. Conant: Perhaps our prosperity is greater than it 
ever was before. It seems probable that all our population, taken as a 
whole, is better fed, clothed and sheltered than ever before. There are 
however two elements of danger present, which deserve our most careful 
thought. It is obvious to anybody who surveys our business situation that 


to maintain our present prosperity we must continue our present rapid 
construction of permanent property ; but this rapid construction is creating 
a scarcity in two directions, and when either of these scarcities becomes 
sufficiently acute, construction must slacken, and then business and labor 
are likely to be much disorganized, and prosperity must decline. 


Tue Scarcity or CasH. 


First.—There is a marked and growing scarcity of cash in the banks. 
Leaving out of view the figures of our savings banks, in 1893 our banking 
deposits—that is to say, the liabilities of the commercial banks and trust 
companies—were less than six times the amount of cash held by these 
banks and trust companies, whereas I understand that to-day they are 
more than eight times. Of course this progression cannot go on forever, 
and it cannot be denied that we have already reached the danger point; 
that is to say, it is clear that the cash held by the banks bears such a 
small ratio to their liabilities that, if a sudden desire to collect debts 
should spring up in the minds of the public, very serious trouble would 
be likely to occur. Perhaps this lack of cash can be cured, without up- 
setting business or curtailing construction, simply by means of a quiet 
liquidation of securities and real estate which would reduce loans and 
deposits; and perhaps better laws about currency can lessen the danger to 
be apprehended from it. 


Tue Scarcity or CoNsuMABLE COMMODITIES. 


Second.—There is another dangerous scarcity which is also growing. 
It is generally not much thought of by the financial public, and when 
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thought of, is almost always looked upon with delight. It is the scarcity 
of consumable commodities—I mean of articles of food, fuel, clothing 
and building materials. How great is the scarcity of these things is shown 
by the trade reports and by the rise of eight per cent. in their prices 
during the past year in the face of tight money; and this scarcity is of 
course exactly what we might expect would result from our great devotion 
to the construction of permanent property and from the feeding and 
clothing of great bodies of workmen who execute this construction. 

Now, this scarcity cannot be cured except by curtailing our construc- 
tion. No new laws and no liquidation can cure it. Curtailing construc- 
tion means the abandonment of plans by our leaders and the throwing of 
workmen out of employment, and thercfore is very unpopular. But 
it is clear at any rate that the public ought to be warned of the danger 
created by the present rapidity of construction and, for myself, I believe 
it would be a great advantage if a little fright should possess the public 
now, so that we may be spared a much worse fright two or three years 
hence, when the banks have less available cash and the community has less 
consumable commodities. For if this scarcity of consumable commodities 
goes on increasing, it must sooner or later check construction, because at 
length it will be impossible to find sufficient food, fuel, clothing and build- 
ing materials for the needed workmen to consume. And, since this 
scarcity is so generally overlooked by our financial men and by the leaders 
in our enterprises, the moment it is revealed by the enforced cessation 
of construction on the part of some great leader, that moment a fright 
will seize the public and a widespread desire to collect debts will almost 
certainly arise. 


Too Mucn LENDING oN COLLATERAL. 


It seems that the habit of loaning very freely on collateral, which 
lending institutions have strongly and generally adopted in late years, 
tends to create both these elements of danger—to bring about a lack of 
supplies of cash in the banks, which everybody dislikes and fears, and 
to bring about a lack of supplies of consumable commodities among the 
community, which most financial observers seem to hail with delight. I 
think the following considerations make this clear. 

A man who borrows on collateral which pays dividends or interest is 
not much tempted to sell his collateral and repay his loan for the sake of 
saving interest, because of the cash return which he constantly derives 
from the property on which he borrows. But when a merchant or a 
manufacturer or a farmer borrows in order to carry merchandise of any 
kind, he of course gets no return in interest or dividends from this mer- 
chandise and therefore is necessarily eager to pay back his loan in order 
to avoid losing interest, and is therefore constantly under pressure to 
sell his merchandise. In fact, in the ordinary course of trade there is of 
necessity a constant rapid and certain progression of merchandise from 
the producers into the hands of the consumers; and the certainty and 
rapidity of this progression is recognized in and demonstrated by the way 
in which merchants, manufacturers and farmers make their notes— 
namely, payable in short time, say four months or six months—because 
they are pretty sure, through the sale of the merchandise, to be put in 
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funds with which to pay off these notes at the expiration of these months. 
On the other hand, borrowers on collateral, generally borrow for at least 
a year, or else simply on call, because they are entirely uncertain when 
they will be able or willing to stop borrowing. It is clear then that, when 
lending institutions loan on collateral, they are making loans which are less 
likely to be repaid promptly than commercial notes are, and are therefore 
helping to scatter cash and to denude the banks more than when they 
lend to merchants, manufacturers and farmers on their unsecured paper. 

Now, as regards a maintenance of the supplies of consumable com- 
modities, let us see what is the effect of lending on collateral. The money 
which Mr. Gould or Mr. Harriman borrows on securities issued by his 
railroad company, he spends, either directly or roundabout through other 
people, for buying food, fuel, clothing and building materials for the 
use of his workmen who are employed in building some additional rail- 
roads or bridges; and if Mr. Gould or Mr. Harriman sells these securi- 
ties to me and I borrow on them, the money which I borrow is really 
in the same way used to support workmen employed in the construction 
of permanent property. But every manufacturer or farmer spends, either 
directly or indirectly, the money, which he borrows, for the purpose of 
supplying food and clothing and materials for workmen who are repro- 
ducing some consumable commodities of the same+general class—food, 
fuel, clothing and building materials—as those which they are consuming. 
And the merchant spends the money, which he borrows, to buy more 
merchandise of the same kind as what he sells. Therefore, lending in- 
stitutions, when loaning on collateral, are putting their money at the 
service of constructors, and are doing what they can to reduce the surplus 
supplies of consumable commodities, but when loaning to merchants, 
manufacturers or farmers are doing what they can to maintain the surplus 
supplies, because these people borrow in order to replace the consumed 
commodities by new ones. 

It seems to me that these two bad effects of loaning on collateral— 
first, denuding the banks of cash, and second, promoting a dangerous 
scarcity of consumable commodities—ought to be brought vigorously and 
clearly before the minds of the business public—and that. as one step to 
this end, the banks should be forced to report each week how much of 
their money is tied up in purchases of shares and bonds or in loans on 
them as collateral, and how much of their money is employed in loans 
to merchants, manufacturers and farmers on unsecured paper. 

Perhaps also, in order to avoid a monopolizing of the banks’ money 
by powerful dealers in securities, the banks must be forbidden by law to 
invest in or loan on shares and bonds more than some definite portion of 
their loanable money—say perhaps forty per cent. The national banks 
are now forbidden to loan at all on real estate, and this new restriction, 
which I suggest, would be in the same line as that prohibition, and would 
be at least fully as fair and reasonable as that. 

If loaning on collateral has the dangers which I suggest, it is greatly 
for the interest of us all to have it restricted, although curtailing loans 
on collateral would throw difficulties in the way of us people who negotiate 
securities. And at any rate if a man who has spent his life in one kind 
of business sees errors in its general conduct which seem to harm the 
community greatly, he is bound in honor to mention these errors. 
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If the financial world would remember that the most important kind 
of quick capital is food, fuel, clothing and building materials, that these 
consumable commodities are even more truly the life-blood of business 
than currency is, and that the size of the existing supplies of these things 
varies greatly from time to time, it would not store such mistaken hope in 
new currency legislation, nor believe that the dullness of the investment 
market to-day has a merely psychological basis, nor be so in doubt as to 
what is really behind the assertion that the quick capital of the country 
is temporarily exhausted, nor wonder that at times, like those of last 
autumn, the banks fail to accumulate cash, no matter how high they raise 
their charge for money. When there are on hand many little surplus 
supplies of consumable commodities scattered about through the com- 
munity, the selling of these commodities to consumers by such owners as 
want to invest in securities or to pay up bank loans, will always give these 
owners cash for these purposes; but when the investing community has 
neither cash nor surplus supplies of consumable commodities to turn over 
for investment in securities, and speculators who have borrowed on 
securities sell these securities in order to pay up bank loans, these sell- 
ing speculators get very little cash in payment, but instead of cash get 
bank checks and in payment of their loans can therefore give only these 
checks. Such selling, and such loan-paying as therefrom results, gradu- 
ally reduces the banks’ liabilities and so raises the ratio of their reserves 
to their deposits.. It is called liquidation, and as it is necessarily ac- 
companied by a shrinkage in the prices of securities, it is of course un- 
popular in the financial world, and sometimes leads to a crash. 

Of course, there is a large amount of cash investment going on all the 
time, due to the steady accumulation of profits reaped by manufacturers, 
farmers, etc. Sometimes, in addition to the investment of these profits, 
there are also surplus supplies of consumable commodities to be turned 
over for investment in securities. When these surplus supplies are ex- 
hausted, comparative dullness occurs in the investment market, as at 
present. The point which I wish to establish is that, if banking were 
properly conducted, the surplus supplies of consumable commodities 
would be better maintained, and in time of need the banks could then 
always get cash through the sales of these surplus supplies to consumers; 
and moreover that, in that case, a cash investment demand could always 
be aroused by a sharp reduction in the prices of securities—in short that 
we should not then be so badly denuded of quick capital as, for instance, 
we are now rapidly getting to be. 

Very likely the retort will be made that, if a rise in the market prices 
of consumable commodities in the face of tight money shows a growing 
scarcity of them, at any rate the United States is not alone in this reck- 
lessness, for the same rise in the prices of consumable commodities is 
taking place in the European markets. This is perfectly true, and taken 
with the boom in the iron business in England and Germany, seems to 
indicate that the whole civilized world is indulging too freely in construc- 
tion of permanent property, just as it did after the great gold discoveries 
in 1850 and the closely subsequent years. But these excesses were fol- 
lowed at that epoch by a world-wide panic and by a long continued world- 
wide business prostration. It is absurd for our people, who are so rich, 
prosperous, energetic and intelligent, to allow themselves to be entangled 
in a repetition of this disaster. Yours truly 

Cuaruzs C. Jackson. 





THE REACTION IN THE PRICE OF SILVER. 


N interesting letter has been sent by Mr. Charles A. Conant and 
Professor Jeremiah W. Jenks to the Secretary of War, in regard 
to the present tendency of the gold price of silver bullion. The 

letter is addressed to the question of changing the weight and fineness of 
the silver coins of the Philippine Islands to meet the rise in their bullion 
value above legal parity, but incidentally it has a general interest because 
of its summary of the tendency of silver from the time when it first began 
to fall in 1866 down to the present time. The signers of the letter, 
Messrs. Conant and Jenks, were members of the Commission on Inter- 
national Exchange which visited Europe in company with a Mexican 
Commission, in the summer of 1903, in the effort to bring about greater 
stability in exchange between gold and silver countries. The check to 
the downward tendency of silver was due in part to their efforts, and to 
the movement which resulted on the part of the Government of British 
India to make purchases of the white metal with greater regularity. The 
letter is given below: 


Morton Trust Company, 
38 Nassau STREET, 
New York, May 15, 1906. 


My Dear Sir: Complying with your suggestion that, as former mem- 
bers of the Commission on International Exchange, we reduce to writing 
our views on the coinage ratio of the Philippine Islands, it is in our opinion 
very important that some action should be taken on the subject at the 
present session of Congress. If a change in the ratio is not authorized, 
there is danger that the existing coinage will be expelled from the islands 
by the rise in the price of silver bullion. 

The silver market has been exceedingly strong for the past six months. 
The price of silver bullion on May 10 last was as high as 31d. per ounce 
London standard, and the price in New York was 67 cents American 
standard. This is about 244 cents. per ounce above parity at the 
ratio of 32 to 1 which prevails in the coinage system of the Philippine 
Islands and would afford sufficient inducement to export the silver coins 
as bullion if this movement were not checked by the law already enacted 
by the Philippine government prohibiting exportation, and by the other 
causes reducing the net profit upon shipments for so great a distance. It 
is the opinion of experts in the silver market that silver is likely to go 
higher in the future. This will make it more and more difficult to enforce 
penalties against the exportation of the metal from the Philippines when 
such a movement affords the promise of large profits. 

A remarkable change has taken place in the course of silver within 
the past three years. When the Commission on International Exchange 
was appointed by the President of the United States, in compliance with 
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the requests of Mexico and China, to seek the restoration of stable ex- 
change between the gold standard countries and the silver standard 
countries, silver was substantially at its lowest ebb. It was the general 
opinion, even of expert observers of the market and of political econo- 
mists, that its decline could not be checked. 

This decline had carried silver from an average quotation of 6114 
pence per ounce in 1866 to 5314 pence in 1876, 453g pence in 1886, 
and 30 13-16 pence in 1896. The further fall in six years to an average 
of 24 1-16 pence in 1902, and to a minimum quotation in November of 
21 11-16 pence, constantly encouraged “short sales” of silver by specu- 
lators in London, which up to that time they had been able almost in- 
variably to “cover” at a profit. 

It was under the influence of these conditions that the weight and 
fineness of the Philippine coin were fixed. The original recommendation 
of the Philippine Commission, embodied in a report presented 
by one of the signers of this letter to the Secretary of War, provided for 
a coin of 385.8 grains, 835-thousandths fine. In view of the failure of 
Congress to act upon this report at the long session of 1902, and the 
sharp decline in sliver after that date, it was deemed prudent, when a 
law was enacted in 1903, to raise the weight of the coin to 416 grains, 
nine-tenths fine, corresponding substantially with the weight and fine- 
ness of the Mexican silver dollar, to the use of which the people of the 
Philippines were already accustomed. 

The course of silver has been now for about three years tending up- 
ward. The lowest point was touched in November, 1902, and again in 
January, 1903, when the London price of silver was 21 11-16 pence, 
and the value of the bullion contained in an American silver dollar was 
about 37 cents. Beginning with February, 1903, improvement began 
in the price of silver, which has been arrested only temporarily at any 
time since that date, until now- there has been a recovery from the low 
point of 1903 of more than 45 per cent. 

The course of events since 1902, therefore, has negatived the belief, 
then generally held, that silver would continue to decline in gold value. 
The supply had been for many years nearly constant, and had exceeded 
demand at the old prices. The German Imperial Government sold at one 
time large amounts of silver and still retained enough to execute all its 
subsidiary coinage down to a recent date. The Government of the United 
States also not only suspended in 1893 regular purchases of silver, but 
availed itself of an accumulated stock of the metal for its subsidiary 
coinage, while the governments of the Latin Union, in providing for new 
subsidiary coinage, coined up their existing 5-franc pieces. Thus these 
governments withdrew from the silver market, and the chief outlets re- 
maining for the metal were found in India and the Orient. 

With the exhaustion or reduction of these old stocks occurred a con- 
siderable change in the demand for silver. All the governments which 
had been using their old silver have appeared in the market, or will soon 
appear, as purchasers of bullion. The war between Russia and Japan 
called for large amounts of silver in Manchuria, and while this demand 
was in a sense temporary, the silver absorbed there seems to be finding 
its way into circulation in different parts of China and the East, instead 
of returning upon the bullion market. 
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The Government of British India, moreover, has continuously made 
large purchases of silver since the autumn of 1903, and indicated to the 
Commission on International Exchange in 1904 that these purchases 
were being made with comparative regularity. Still more recently, a 
fund, known as the “Special ingot reserve,’ has been acumulated in 
London by the Indian government, with the avowed purpose of being 
prepared to meet coinage demands in India promptly when they arose. 
The last Indian financial statement states that experience has shown 
that the amount of this reserve “originally fixed was not large enough, 
and it has been decided that its amount shall be doubled.” The adoption 
of this policy in India has been a natural result of the great expansion 
of the crop-shipping area by the extension of the railway network, and 
there are at present no indications of a cessation of the demand for the 
white metal in India. 

Turning to the side of the supply of silver, there is no reason to be- 
lieve, in the opinion of experts, that the rise of the price to 31 pence, 
or even several pence higher, will have any notable effect in stimulating 
production. Nearly all the silver now produced in commercial quantities 
is a by-product of lead, copper, and zinc. The supply is influenced by 
the price of these metals more than by the price of silver bullion. There 
is no indication that new mines will contribute to any considerable extent 
to increasing the supply, unless the price advances very much beyond 
recent quotations, to a point which would make it practically impossible 
to maintain the parity between gold and silver in the Philippines and 
keep existing silver coins in the islands. 

A fact which makes the present upward tendency of silver a serious 
menace to existing coinage systems based upon too low a value for the 
metal is that the recent rise has taken place in face of the adoption by 
the Republic of Mexico of the gold exchange standard. When silver rose 
last autumn above 30 pence per ounce, London standard, the oppor- 
tunity was quickly availed of by the Commission on Exchange and the 
banks of Mexico to substitute gold for silver in their reserves at a profit. 
The result was to release about 45,000,000 pesos ($22,500,000) in silver 
for the London market outside of the normal supply. 

This reserve stock, so to speak, operated as a safety valve to keep 
the price of silver bullion from advancing far beyond the Mexican parity 
of about 32 to 1. With this stock exhausted, there is possibility of a 
pressing demand for silver from India and other countries which might, 
within the space of a few weeks, carry the bullion price much above 31 
pence and make the profit from melting up and exporting the Philippine 
coins so considerable as to overcome the restraints of legal prohibition. 
For this reason, action by Congress without delay seems to us highly 
desirable. 

As the future course of silver can not be calculated with certainty, 
even by the most expert, we would not recommend that a new ratio be 
fixed by Congress, but that the government of the Philippine Islands be 
given authority to change the ratio to correspond with the development of 
events. The proposal made does not involve any change of the standard 
of value in the Islands, which is based upon gold, but simply the grant- 
ing of authority to the Philippine government to adapt the size and fine- 
ness of the token coins to the gold value given them by law, so that they 
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shall not become more valuable as bullion than their face value in gold. — 
While a reduction of weight and fineness to the limits originally proposed 
by the Philippine government in 1901 would keep the coins within their 
face value at the present price of silver, a further considerable rise in 
the price would pass this limit and compel another recoinage if such rise 
proved to be permanent. 

If silver should continue to move upward in price it might be neces- 
sary, therefore, to fix a much lower weight and fineness for the Philippine 
coins than would be done if a change were made arbitrarily at the pres- 
ent time to conform to the existing price of silver. It is, therefore, 
suggested that Congress authorize the Philippine Government to make 
such changes in the weight and fineness of coins as they think proper, 
and to recoin at the new weight and fineness such of the old coins as 
they find it advisable to deal with in this manner. 

Under a discretion of this sort, there would be several possible 
courses open to the government of the Philippine Islands for meeting 
a further rise in the price of silver bullion. They might see fit to issue 
subsidiary coin at a reduced rate, while permitting the pesos to leave 
the country under the impulse of their high value as bullion. They might 
decide to reduce both, but to reduce the subsidiary coin more than the 
peso, in order to afford a second line of resistance to an acute rise in 
silver. On the other hand, if the price of silver bullion should not ad- 
vance farther, they might not find it necessary to make a change in the 
weight or fineness of the coins which the adoption of a new ratio by 
Congress at this time would compel them to do. 

With discretion to act in the matter as they see fit, it will be possible 
for the Government of the Philippine Islands to anticipate future de- 
mands for silver coin and to determine whether only additional stocks 
of money should be coined at the new ratio, or whether it might not be 
necessary to recoin existing stocks. Such recoinage at a more favorable 
ratio for silver would not be a source of expense to the insular govern- 
ment, but a source of considerable profit. Already, the bullion purchased 
for coinage in 1903 and 1904 for 14,745,981 pesos ($7,372,990) at an 
average cost of 54.53 cents per ounce represents, at 67 cents, a profit of 
12.47 cents per ounce. 

These figures, moreover, do not include the coinage of new coins 
from the old Spanish-Filipino coins in circulation in the islands and re- 
deemed by the new government. Upon coinage at the rate originally re- 
commended by the Philippine government (385 grains 835-thousandths 
fine) there would be the difference between 374.40 grains and 322.15 
grains of pure silver to the peso, or almost exactly 14 per cent. This 
ratio would permit the coinage, from the sum of about 39,000,000 pesos 
now in circulation in silver, of about 44,460,000 pesos, and the differ- 
ence of 5,460,000 pesos ($2,730,000) might, after deducting the costs 
of recoinage, be covered into the Philippine treasury. If coinage at a 
rate even more favorable to silver were justified by the continued rise 
in its bullion price, the profit to the Philippine treasury would be still 
greater. 

In view of the possibility of serious changes in the conditions of 
Eastern exchange and the thorough knowledge of the subject derived 
from experience on the ground, it seems to us advisable to leave this mat- 
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ter to the discretion of the Commission rather than to arbitarily fix a 
new ratio at the present time if Congress, in the language of the new 
legislation, makes it unmistakable that the government of the Philippine 
Islands shall not modify or impair in any way the existing gold standard 
of value established by the act of March 2, 1903. 
Yours, very respectfully, 
Cuares A. Conant. 
JEREMIAH W. JENKS. 
The honorable Witu1am H. Tart, 
Secretary of War. 


FOREIGN FAITH IN AMERICA. 


HE London “Times” of June 26 publishes a letter from an Ameri- 
can correspondent protesting against the alleged readiness of 
Europe to condemn the whole American people and their business 

on account of the scandalous disclosures respecting American life in- 
surance methods and the operations of the Chicago meat packers. Com- 


menting on the letter editorially, ‘““The Times” says: 


“It would be a great mistake to suppose that every Englishman be- 
lives everything said by every newspaper. No sensible man believes 
that American business is rotten because some swindles have been ex- 
posed, any more than he thinks that all French business is rotten because 
there was a Panama scandal, or that all our own business is in the same 
condition because we have scandals from time to time and are aware of 
much that is wrong, though it may not yet have come in so striking a 
form before the world. 

Strong language about scandal is not to be taken to show that even 
those who use it suppose the whole business world in the country where 
it occurs to be corrupt. It is not their aim or business to offer a careful 
judicial view of American business as a whole. They are concerned 
with the scandal alone, and the general perspective must be left for ad- 
justment on some other occasion. 

Americans may dismiss the idea, if they ever entertain it, that the 
people of this country regard them as all in the same boat with the 
Beef Trust, Standard Oil Company, dishonest railway managers, and 
people who control yellow dog funds. There are Pharisees and foolish 
individuals in all countries. We have some among us, and as they are 
generally very ready to talk, they probably do some mischief, but the 
mass of the people understand very well that the mass of American 
people are very like themselves, and that in America, as here and elsc- 
where, society is held together only by the saving remnant of which our 
correspondent speaks—the quiet, inarticulate people who still believe in 
probity and honor and try to do their duty and fulfill their obligations 
honestly.” 





SAVINGS BANK FACILITIES IN CANADA. 
By H. M. P. ECKARDT. 


ATURALLY, one of the first things to strike a Canadian banker 
N visiting the United States is the difference in the banking systems 
of the two countries. This difference is especially marked in the 
cause of the machinery for the collection and reinvestment of the public’s 
savings. Pretty much everybody knows ‘that in the United States— 
particularly in the East—the savings banks are a thing apart from the 
ordinary or commercial banks, governed, in the conduct of their busi- 
ness and in their investments, by special laws and restrictions. 

Among the other kinds of institutions which make a business of 
taking care of the savings of the people, the chief are: trust companies 
and loan and building societies. Though the national banks in the large 
cities have lately adopted the practice of paying interest on special 
balances, and though both national and state banks in the smaller places 
are used by workingmen and others whose savings are accumulating, 
neither of them offers the facilities that the regular savings banks in the 
United States, or the banks in Canada, give to their customers. Of 
course, the life insurance companies, in both countries, are among the 
most important of the takers of savings funds. But they are used for a 
special purpose; the savings entrusted to them cannot be withdrawn at 
will, unless a loss is faced. The same thing applies in a lesser degree 
to the building societies, but as the term of their contracts with deposi- 
tors is shorter they can be used more conveniently as depositories. In 
any town in the states which has all the various kinds of institutions 
represented, the man in moderate circumstances who wishes to put by 
regularly a portion of his income so that it will bear interest and at the 
same time be available practically on his demand, or at short notice, has 
several satisfactory methods open to him. But there are many towns in 
which all the different kinds of institutions are not to be found, and some 
of quite respectable size have only one or two. 

One place which came particularly within the writer’s notice has a 
population of over 4,000 and the only financial institutions in it are a 
vational bank and a building society. It should be said however that 
the place is a noted mountain health resort and on that account it would 
not be fair to compare its banking and deposit business with that of 
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ordinary towns of the same size. The national bank accepts deposit 
accounts from customers who maintain a minimum balance of $75, but 
it pays no interest on the balances; the building society pays interest at 
four per cent., but the money must be left for stated periods of one or 
more years. There is no place whatever where money can be left at in- 
terest with the right to draw it back again at will. Those who wish to 
have savings accounts are under the necessity of sending their funds to 
New York, which is distant twelve hours’ journey by rail, or to one or 
cther of the towns within a distance of a hundred miles where a savings 
bank is located. The national bank, under date of August 25, 1905, 
showed deposits of $347,702; the figures of the building society are not 
available, but it is not likely that its deposits are heavy. 

The circumstances are not such as to encourage the banking habit 
among the citizens and inhabitants; and it must be that one of the 
consequences of the state of affairs is that the amount of hard cash in 
circulation in the town is much greater than would be the case if the 
Canadian system prevailed. In other words, as things are, a considerable 
amount of money is carried in people’s pockets and in their houses which 
would otherwise be taken by the banks at interest and used by them to 
stimulate industry and facilitate trade in their own or some other town. 
And besides, there is the inconvenience suffered by the people through 
the lack of suitable depositories for their money, not to mention the fact, 


generally admitted, that the lack of facilities for saving tends, to some 
extent, to promote extravagance in the general expenditure. 


Union or CoMMERCIAL AND SAvINGs BANKs. 


The general opinion, among the leading bankers in the United States, 
seems to be that the two kinds of banks—commercial and savings— 
should be kept distinct, and that the funds of the savings banks should 
be confined within strict investment limits and not allowed to be used to 
carry on mercantile operations or ventures. On this point it is not the 
writer’s intention to argue. Circumstances in the United States are very 
different from those in Canada; what suits the one country might not 


suit the other at all. But it is very certain that in Scotland, and in the ~ 


Dominion, two countries where savings banking and commercial banking 
are carried on by the same banks, the result has been uniformly benefi- 
cial—the development of the countries has been expedited, and thrifty, 
economical habits encouraged in the people. 


Savines Banx Faciuities in CANADA. 


In the hope that it will prove interesting to American bankers, a short 
description of the facilities existing in the small Canadian towns is 
given; with a list of the different places where a wage earner or a man 
on income may deposit his savings, and an account of what is done with 
the funds by the different depository institutions—how they are in- 
vested and what the effect is on trade and industry. 
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Of course, in the cities and larger towns there are plenty of facili- 
ties for the would-be savings depositor. Usually he can choose what 
suits him best from a number of different kinds of institutions. But it 
might be said, here, that even in the cities the Canadian banking system 
offers some exceptional conveniences. In the cities of every up-to-date 
civilized country the business section is thickly studded with banking 
and other offices for the reception of savings deposits. This is the case 
in Montreal and Toronto, but the banks in those two Canadian centres 
have, in addition, opened numerous city branches, with savings depart- 
ments, in every section where deposits are likely to be had. In the resi- 
dential districts, in the neighborhood of the factories—in short, wherever 
depositors are to be found in any number at all, branch banks have been 
opened. 

But it is with the smaller towns that we are chiefly concerned here. 
One of the things on which Canadians pride themselves most is the ex- 
cellent manner in which the banking needs of the inhabitants of small 
places are supplied. In Ontario and the Eastern provinces there are 
but few places of 1,000 population that are without a branch of a strong 
chartered bank; as a matter of fact the majority of places whick can 
muster 600 or 700 people have branch banks. Out in the Northwest, 
where the towns and villages are growing rapidly, bank branches are 
established in even smaller places, and it is not uncommon to find a 
branch of one of the big banks controlling assets of fifty millions or 
more, planted in little hamlets with a population of from 250 to 400. 
Then, besides, all over the Dominion, at every post office of any conse- 
quence, is to be found a branch of the Dominion Government’s Post- 
office Savings Bank. With regard to the loan and building societies 
they are to be found scattered through Canada pretty much the same, 
probably, as they are in the United States. But, taking them on the 
whole, they tend rather to follow the banking example; the bulk of the 
business is in the hands of big strong companies with head offices in 
the principal cities and branch offices in the lesser places. They receive 
deposits, some of them subject to withdrawal at short notice, and others 
for fixed terms of a year or more. 

Now, let us take a town or village of 1,000 people in older Eastern 
Canada. What are the options before a man who wishes to have his 
surplus income taken care of? First of all, if he distrusts all banks, 
he can place his money in the Post-office Savings Bank, and thus have 
the Government of Canada for his debtor. He will receive interest at 
the rate of three per cent. per annum, which is credited to his account 
yearly. The books of the Post-office Savings Bank are kept at Ottawa 
and consequently when withdrawals are made the depositor must wait 
tili time enough has elapsed for his request to go to Ottawa and for the 
reply to come back to him by mail. This bank is supposed to be for the 
benefit of workingmen and others possessing small means. The amount 
which any one person can have on deposit is limited to $3,000; a limit 


is placed also on the amount which can be deposited in any one year. 
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But provision is made for the easy conversion of the excess, when de- 
posits reach the maximum, into Government bonds or stock bearing the 
same rate of interest. The post office is used very largely by the foreign 
immigrants who are inclined to be afraid of ordinary banks, but place 
absolute faith in the Government. Small deposits—one dollar and up- 
wards—are received. If he be not. afraid of banks he will have the 
option of depositing his savings in a branch of a strong big bank. Most 
of the banks now accept deposits from one dollar upwards; all of them 
accept deposits of $50. The savings bank depositor is an esteemed 
customer; everything is made easy for him. Interest is credited on his 
deposits twice a year; and some banks credit interest four times a year. 
Withdrawals can be made in any sums; the practice is to pay them on 
demand, though the banks have the right to require ten to fifteen days’ 
notice. The rate of interest is three per cent. in every part of Canada. 
Gne consequence is that nearly everybody who has money to handle 
patronizes the banks; the amount of money hoarded or carried around is 
less, and the greater part of what is used that way is in the shape of 
bank notes, which, being issued against general assets, do not constitute 
« drain on the general money supply except in so far as they are cov- 
ered by the specie reserves held against circulation by the issuing banks. 
Thus there is a twofold economy effected in the use of real money 
capital. There are over fourteen hundred and fifty branch banking 
offices in the Dominion; these offices are busy, all of them, in gathering 
up the savings of the people, and they do it pretty thoroughly. The fol- 
lowing table shows how the two classes of bank deposits have grown in 
the last three years: ' 





CANADIAN BANKs. 


Public Deposits Public Deposits 
payable on demand. payable after notice. 


81 Dec., 1902.....ccccccccccccccccceces $115,890,499 $254,217.869 
30 June, 1908... ...ccccccscccccescccece 111,298,423 267,639,035 
B31 Dec., 1908... .ccccccccccccccccecvcce 120,529,032 279,327,788 
30 June, 1904... ....ccccccccccccceccece 115,934,016 307,940,014 
SL DOC., BOS. .ccccsccccccceccvccecvese 134,280,104 319,132,078 
BO June, 1006... ..cccccccccccccccvcvese 134,804,501 333,767,147 
Th BOG, Wi ecccscccccscovecseseweses 155,346,759 356,880,974 
30 April, 1906......ccccccccccccvcvccces 157,147,012 373,376,049 


The “demand” deposits represent the correct accounts or working 
balances of the banks’ customers; the “notice” deposits consist chiefly 
ot savings bank balances. 


INVESTMENT oF Savines Deposits. 


A word now as to how these savings deposits are invested. Taking 
first the deposits in the Government Savings Banks, they constitute, 
really, part of the fixed debt of the Dominion. Owing to the rapid ex- 
tension of branches by the chartered banks the Government Savings 
Banks have made but little headway lately with respect to the total de- 
posits held. This is because the facilities offered by the banks are bet- 
ter. But the increases in deposits, when there were increases, were used 
by the Government for its ordinary expenditure, just the same, practi- 
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cally, as if they had been a fund received through the issue of bonds or 
debentures. If the whole of the deposits were withdrawn, the Ottawa 
Treasury would be obliged to issue bonds in London to cover whatever 
was not covered by the small specie reserve held against the deposits. 
Thus the deposits in the Post-office Banks are, then, invested in the 
Government debt. The case is different with bank deposits. These are 
invested chiefly in loans and discounts to the business community. The 
funds go straight into the channels of active trade, being transferred, 
through the agency of the branch banks, to wherever the greatest need 
for them exists. Thus, in the rural districts of Ontario and the other 
older provinces deposits are often in excess of loans. The branches 
there fill the local demand for accommodation, whatever it may amount 
to, and send the surplus to the head offices, which distribute it accord- 
ing to where the greatest demand exists. The city branches, of course, 
have to meet heavy demands for loans and discounts; they also receive 
large sums from their savings bank customers, and in some cities and 
towns a fair approach to an equilibrum is effected. The newly-settled 
part of the West, in fact, the whole western country, is hungry for loans, 
and it is found generally that loans and discounts there exceed deposits. 

The system as a whole has worked admirably in Canada and it is 
very doubtful if anything like the same progress would have been made 
under a different order. 


EVENING HOURS FOR SAVINGS BANKS. 


LTHOUGH it is the custom among the savings banks of some 
A places to keep open certain hours in the evening on one or more 
days of the week, other banks have been doubtful of the value 
of remaining open beyond regular hours. To test the matter two of the 
Springfield (Mass.) savings banks decided to keep open one evening 
each week. It was found that this afforded a decided accommodation to 
the patrons of the institution. A larger number of depositors visited the 
banks in the evening than during the same length of time in the day, 
and there was a consideral gain in accounts. 





SAVINGS BANKS IN SAXONY. 


ONSUL HARRIS, of Chemnitz, sends the following on the sav- 
ings banks of Saxony and their depositors: 

“In 1855 about one man in twelve in Saxony had deposits in 
some one of the many savings banks managed by the state. The num- 
ber of depositors in 1855 was 151,036, and they had a total of $2,499,- 
000. In 1904 more than 2,500,000 people in Saxony had something like 
$64,000,000 deposited in the same banks and those which have been es- 
tablished since 1855. A great many people point to these figures as con- 
clusive proof of the country’s prosperity. It is claimed by many, how- 
ever, that a more careful examination of the people who have the de- 
posits will reveal a different condition of affairs.” 
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AMERICAN SECURITIES IN EUROPE. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 


Sir: In your February number, replying to my query regarding 
American securities in Europe, Mr. W. R. Lawson says: 

“The statement which Mr. W. H. Allen questions in my article on 
American securities in Europe, namely, ‘that New York may now be 
said to contro] all its principal railroads and to be no longer dependent 
on London or Berlin,’ is based on personal observation on the London 
Stock Exchange. It is quite a different statement from Mr. Allen’s 
paraphrasing it, ‘that at the present time foreign capitalists have less 
interest in American railroads than in a former period.’ ” 

Mr. Lawson’s full statement, which I quoted, is as follows: 

“These two decades” (1873-’93) “represent the zenith of English 
injuence in Wall Street. With the reorganization of 1894-96 it waned, 
German influence taking its place. But a more important change was the 
gradual predominance which New York acquired in its own market. It 
may now be said to control all its principal railroad stocks and to be no 
longer dependent either on London or Berlin.” 

If this does not mean that at the present time foreign capitalists have 
less interest in American railroads than formerly, what, in heaven’s name, 
does it mean? 

Mr. Lawson, like many other writers, constantly assumes that the 
parties who reorganized these roads in 1894-’96, and since, did it with 
American capital. But this is a false assumption. The chief reorgani- 
zers were J. P. Morgan, Kuhn, Loeb & Co., and August Belmont & Co. 
These parties represent foreign, not American, capital, and it is high 
time that financial writers here and in London recognized the fact. 

Writing of Mr. Morgan in the “Saturday Evening Post,” January 17, 
1903, W. C. Stead says: “With his right foot planted in Wall Street, 
and the left in Capel Street, he bestrides the Atlantic and prepares for 
the conquest of the world.” To the same effect, W. C. Hudson (“Brook- 
lyn Eagle,” 1902) says: “He sits in the boards of directors of the 
various railways of the Vanderbilt group, not for the purpose of ob- 
servation, but as the financial agent of the Vanderbilt interests, and as 
the representative of foreign investments.” 

The fact that in 1901, five years after the reorganizing period of 
1894-96, English investors insured Morgan’s life for $20,000,000 is 
pretty positive proof that at that time he represented more English capi- 
tal than any native British banker. And the further fact that no Ameri- 
can had insured his life is pretty good proof that the great promoter 
represented little of American capital. 
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Of Jacob H. Schiff, head of the firm of Kuhn, Loeb & Co., Robt. 
Burnett in “The Cosmopolitan” magazine (April, 1903) has this to say: 

“If J. P. Morgan were to die Mr. Schiff would take his place. * * 
E. H. Harriman got the credit for victory over Morgan and Hill, but 
Schiff was the power behind the throne. Mr. Schiff’s ability as a finan- 
cier was first brought before the public several years ago by the reorgani- 
zation of the Union Pacific Railway and the settlement of the debt to 
the Government. Since then he has been the central figure in the control 
of the property. Mr. Schiff was able to draw on his strong banking con- 
nections in Europe in putting through the reorganizing plan.” 

Alluding to his Chamber of Commerce speech last January, the 
London “Bankers’ Magazine” says: “Mr. Jacob H. Schiff of the firm 
of Kuhn, Loeb § Co., has for years stood at the head of the foreign 
banking community of New York.” 

Besides Morgan, Schiff and Belmont we have Speyer & Co., Laden- 
burg, Thalman & Co., Seligman, Hallgarten & Co., Boissevain, and 
Baring, Magoun & Co., all of whom act as agents for foreign investors. 

Going back to the panic of 1893, it is seen that these parties have 
handled fully nine-tenths of the securities issued since that time, and 
have also been the chief factors in at least three-fourths of the reorgan- 
izing schemes of this period. Hence, instead of this period being one of 
retirement of foreigners from control of our properties, it is rather 
the beginning of their greater predominance. 

Mr. Lawson says that “every dealer in American stocks knows that 
control and holdings seldom go together.” But here in New York there 
is a very common belief that since their disastrous experience with Erie 
under Gould and Fisk, foreigners are very shy of investing in stocks of 
roads not controlled by themselves or their friends. And any of the 
great reorganizations of recent years would have been impossible if 
the parties thereto had not first acquired control. The bonds might go 
where they listeth, but the reorganizers had to make sure of fifty-one per 
cent. of the stock. 

It was one of these struggles for contro] that caused the panic of 
1901. N. T. Bacon, in his article on this subject in “The New York 
Times” (1902), asserts that as a result of this contest we got back 
$125,000,000 worth of stocks of the Northern Pacific and related roads. 
The financial editor of the “Evening Post” (June 24, 1905) argues that 
the reorganization and consolidation of recent years would have been 
impossible but for this immense foreign liquidation; and the Northern 
Pacfic is cited as one instance. He says: “The stock of the Northern 
Pacific and the C., B. & Q. was not many years ago largely held in 
Europe. It was proved in the Peter Power case that the very last 
share of Northern Pacific stock had been repurchased from Europe.” 

Bosh! At the Northern Securities “show down” at Trenton last 
year it came out that titled Englishmen owned $9,000,000 of the stock 
credited to J. J. Hill. Lord Strathcona, of Canada, owned $18,000,000 
more, and these parties owned this stock in 1901. It is quite likely that 
individual foreign investors holding a few shares sold them at the high 
prices then offered. But it was Morgan and Schiff who bought them up. 
They also bought up what shares were sold by our people so that the road 
was undoubtedly more foreign after the struggle than it was before. 
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The case of Northern Pacific illustrates the change that has of late 
years taken place in the form of foreign investments here. Instead of 
a multitude of small investors dealing independently, a big foreign bank- 
er and his American agents act for them. These bankers practically 
control the New York money and stock markets and they have a heavy 
grip on foreign exchanges. 

The reports which I cited show that, instead of the immense liquida- 
tion claimed by Mr. Vanderlip in the four years prior to 1902, there was 
an excess of purchase for foreign account of over 3,700,000 shares on 
the New York Stock Exchange. Of the trustworthiness of these reports 
Mr. Lawson says: “I agree with Mr. Vanderlip that there are no 
definite figures (and can be none) as to the movement of American 
securities between New York and Europe. The dealings in Wall Street 
which Mr. Allen thinks disprove my statement, are simply Wall Street 
guesses.” 

The information contained in these reports is gathered by press 
agents who know quite as well as Mr. Vanderlip or anyone else from 
whom to seek such information. And this information is, I take it, 
much more reliable than the “personal observation” of any single individ- 
ual who does not take the same trouble to get all the facts. Besides, 
when I find that such papers as the “Wall Street Journal,” the “Journal 
of Commerce” and the “Evening Post’ pretty nearly agree in their fig- 
ures and that the financial editors themselves accept them as being a 
guide, I have a right to assume that they must be fairly correct. 

But the exchange deals are of the least account in the matter. In 
fact, excepting 1900 and 1901, they are practically of no account at all. 
It is the outside deals that tell the story; and they tell it so decidedly 
that there can be no room for quibbling. When, for instance, we see it 
stated that in 1898 an issue of Southern Pacific bonds floated by Speyer 
& Co. was oversubscribed six times, $20,000,000 in London, $20,000,- 
000 in Berlin, and $20,000,000 in Holland, there is no room for dispute. 
The duty of these liquidation claimants is to submit equally plain proof 
that the securities bought back in those years more than offset what 
were sold abroad. There is nothing in this question that should exempt 
it from those rules of evidence which determine the truth or falsity of 
any other question. 

Then there is still stronger evidence against this liquidation claim 
in the activity in our shares abroad; the growing prominence of foreign 
bankers here and the financial conditions. Regarding the American 
business in his own market, Mr. Lawson says: “What we know positively 
in London is that our market in American shares is much narrower than 
it was prior to the railroad reorganization of 1894-'96. The total volume 
of dealings may not have shrunk much, it may be even larger, but the 
bulk of it now originates from New York. The purely English deal- 
ings are a mere fraction of what they used to be.” 

Well, what is the “New York” influence but Morgan and his friends, 
whose capital is just as English as any other? That the business of the 
brokers who act for individual investors has narrowed somewhat, is quite 
likely; but this only proves that the big promoting bankers now dominate 
the London market just as completely as they do the New York market. 

Referring to earlier activity in our shares Mr. Lawson says: “The 
‘Times’ money article at the end of 1869 quotes about twenty American 
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securities; among them were Atlantic & Great Western, Erie. Pennsvl- 
vania and Illinois Central. * * * From 1873 onward, the official 
list grew rapidly and kept on growing till the collapse of 1893. These 
two decades represent the zenith of English influence in Wall Street. 
With the reorganization of 1894-’96 it waned, German influence taking 
its place.” 

It is a wonder it didn’t occur to him to seek the same source of infor- 
mation as to the situation at the beginning and at the latest period of this 
(alleged) waning influence. Under the head of “Foreign Markets” the 
London Times of January 31, 1893, has a list of sixty-five American 
stocks and bonds that were actively dealt in on the New York Exchange 
the day before. The report of Wall Street doings and this list fill 
about two-thirds of a column. On another page there is a smaller list 
of such of these issues as were dealt in on the London Exchange the day 
before. 

How does this showing compare with that of to-day? The London 
“Times” of January 31, 1906, has a list of over ninety American stocks 
and bonds with the prices bid the day before in New York and London. 
This list and the report of Wall Street doings fill a column and_ two- 
thirds, which is more space than is given to all the other foreign markets 
put together. Two smaller lists of these shares are also published in 
other parts of the paper. One significant feature, not seen in the report 
of 1893, is that the whole London market now seems to be most concerned 
about what happens in Wall Street. I quote these items from the report: 

“Most of the speculative markets were gloomy during the greater 
part of the day owing to the renewed fall in American shares in Wall 
Street.” “American selling also affected Canadian railway and land 
companies, Japanese bonds and even, it was said, home railway stocks.” 
“The strength of the consols market and a partial recovery in American 
shares made the general tendency firmer at the close.” 

If there was no other evidence at hand, these two reports would of 
themselves be sufficient to prove the utter absurdity of the claim of this 
immense English liquidation. 

The greater prominence here of Morgan, Belmont, Speyer, and other 
agents of British capital, which is a matter of common observation, 
completely harmonizes with the London activity and fully corroborates 
my reports of their dealings here since 1897. And, as already stated, 
it is in reorganizing and consolidating that they are most prominent. 
On this point the “Banxkers’ Macazine” (July, 1902) says: “One reason, 
perhaps, of the successful wielding of capital here in the consolidation 
of great industrial interests has been the cessation of speculation in 
Europe. There is every reason to believe that much foreign capital has 
been used in the great operations of J. P. Morgan and others.”” Another 
familiar case in point is the Rothschild grip on the Interborough. 
According to the New York correspondent of the London “Economist” 
this one deal now amounts to $335,000,000; when completed. it will be 
$500,000,000. Where is there equally plain proof of any English 
liquidation to offset this one English investment? Does Mr. Lawson know 
of any? 

Still more absurb is the talk of German liquidation. It is more absurd 
because the evidence to the contrary is so open and notorious. This 
evidence is seen in the greater activity in our shares in Germany, and 
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the growing prominence of Kuhn, Loeb & Co. and other agents of Ger- 
man capital here. However, it is not necessary to seek any outside evi- 
dence on this point. Mr. Lawson himself furnishes enough for the 
purposes. Speaking of Henry Villard’s operations he says: 

“Indirectly however, the Germans gained much through Villard’s 
unsuccessful combinations. * * * He opened the door for them 
into American railroad finance and gave them a firm footing, which they 
never lost afterwards. On the contrary, they have strengthened and con- 
solidated it year by year. Three years after the collapse of Northern 
Pacific, Villard returned to the United States as agent of the Deutsche 
Bank. That was the beginning of a new era in international banking. 
That such a bank must be very useful to German holders of American 
securities goes without saying, and that it has become a power in the 
American stock market is also self-evident. The prominent part it took 
in the reorganizing schemes of 1894-'96 indicated how large must have 
been the interests of itself and its friends in the reorganized properties. 
These interests have certainly not diminished since, but are more likely 
to have been increased.” 

Now, as the Deutsche Bank has been the chief agent of Berlin capi- 
tal here, by what process of reason or logic does Mr. Lawson reach the 
conclusion that New York “may now be said to control all its principal 
railroads and to be no longer dependent on London or Berlin?” 

Mr. Lawson ends his reply to my queries by saying that he “trusts 
that this explanation will clear Mr. Allen’s doubts.” 

On the contrary, “Mr. Allen” is more than ever convinced that the 
whole claim of this immense liquidation is utterly false; and that instead 
of reducing our permanent foreign indebtedness, we are increasing it at 
a rate that bodes no good to our financial stability. 

W. H. Avien. 


Brooxtyn, N. Y. 


GOLD CERTIFICATES. 


Wesster City, Iowa, June 8, 1906. 


Editor Bankers’ Magazine: 

Sir: Having been a subscriber to your magazine for the past 
fifteen years, I take the liberty of asking you a favor. Will you kindly 
inform me whether gold certificates are a legal tender for general in- 
debtedness. We are not all agreed about it. An answer will much 
oblige. Yours truly, J. M. Jones, 

President Farmers’ National Bank. 


Answer.—Gold certificates are not a legal tender, but are receivable 
for customs, taxes, and all public dues, and are redeemable in gold at 
the Treasury or any Sub-Treasury. 
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BANKERS AD ASSOCIATION OF PITTSBURGH. 


HE Bankers Ad Association of Pittsburgh grew out of a meeting 
of men interested in bank advertising, held at the Hotel Lincoln, 
Pittsburgh, on Friday, January 12th, of this year. Those who 

called the meeting had in mind the organization of a chapter of the 
Banking Publicity Association of the United States. The meeting was 
addressed by Charles Burdette Hart of the Security Trust Company of 
West Virginia, E. M. Powers and W. S. Hill, both members of well 
known advertising firms of Pittsburgh. After the address, the advisability 
of forming an association was discussed. 

There was a division of sentiment as to the form the organization 
should take, but the prevailing idea seemed to be to form an independent 
local association. In order to formulate plans for organizing, the chair- 
man, George K. Reed, representing the Colonial Trust Company, ap- 
pointed a committee on organization, composed of B. H. Smyers, of the 
Pittsburgh Trust Company; D. C. Wills, of the Diamond National 
Bank, and E. B. Wilson, of the Real Estate Trust Company. 

On January 25th this committee reported back to the appointing 
body, and a partial organization was effected, the constitution and by- 
laws being adopted. It was decided to form an entirely independent 
organization, it being the now unanimous belief of the organizers that 
affiliation with outside organizations was not advisable for the present. 
As set forth in the constitution, the purpose of the Bankers Ad Associa- 
tion of Pittsburgh is: (1) The study of bank and trust company 
advertising, with a view to furthering and protecting the interests of the 
banking institutions of the Pittsburgh district; (2) mutual helpfulness, 
through the interchange of ideas. and the meeting together of men in- 
terested in similar lines of work; (3) concerted effort to educate the 
public in regard to practical banking matters. 

On the 19th of February. the twenty signers of the constitution met 
in the corporation room of the Colonial Trust Company and effected a 
permanent organization by the election of officers. The following per- 
sons were elected as managers for the ensuing year: Geo. K. Reed, D. 
C. Wills, W. L. Jack, E. B. Wilson, James K. Duff, Alex. Dunbar, W. 
C. Lowrie. Thomas W. Pomeroy, W. L. McCullagh. 

The officers for 1906 are: Geo. K. Reed, president; David C. Wills. 
first vice-president; W. C. Lowrie, second vice-president; Edwin B. Wil- 
son, secretary-treasurer. 

The kind of work that the Bankers Ad Association proposes to do 
may be seen from the meeting held April 27th, which was addressed by 
F. R. Morison, advertising manager of the Citizens Savings and Trust 

9 
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Company of Cleveland, and Mr. Robert Frothingham of ‘“Everybody’s” 
Magazine. Mr. Morison addressed the meeting on the subject of bank 
advertising. His paper was a very carefully prepared and enlightening 
treatise on the proper advertising for a banking institution. Mr. Mori- 
son emphasized the importance of preparing such advertising copy as 
will win the people’s full confidence, and he disparaged any attempt 
at sensationalism. Mr. Frothingham’s address was on the subject, 
“Prejudice in Advertising.” He gave a very entertaining and forceful 
talk, showing the prejudices that frequently sway the advertiser and 
blind him to his own best interests. All who were present felt that even 
one such meeting a year would fully justify the existence of the 
association, on account of its educational value. 

The association is endeavoring to protect the banks of Pittsburgh 
against fake and semi-blackmail advertising. It has done much in this 
direction already, and the number of fakirs operating on the banks has 
visibly diminished since the Bankers Ad Association came into existence. 
The association was directly responsible for the capture of one fake 
directory man, who had been operating in Pittsburgh for some time. 

The full list of charter members is as follows: Geo. K. Reed, Co- 
lonial Trust Co.; D. C. Wills, Diamond National Bank; Herbert Riheld- 
affer, First National Bank. Homestead, Pa.; Edwin B. Wilson, Real 
Estate Trust Co.; Alex. Dunbar, Guarantee Title & Trust Co.; T. A. 
Dye, International Savings & Trust Co.; W. A. Hemphill, Guardian 
Trust Co.; Thomas W. Pomeroy, Equitable Trust Co.; A. D. Sallee, 
Mellon National Bank; L. E. Huseman, Diamond Savings Bank; Paul 
C. Dunlevy, East End Savings & Trust Co.; W. L. McCullagh, Pitts- 
burgh Bank for Savings; C. E. Willock, Fidelity Title & Trust Co.; 
John Sylvan Brown, Land Trust Co.; James K. Duff, People’s Savings 
Bank; A. G. Boal, First National Bank, West Elizabeth, Pa.; R. J. 
Davidson, Home Trust Co.; W. L. Jack, Bank of Pittsburgh, N. A.; 
J. S. Swartz, Park Bank of Pittsburgh; W. C. Lowrie, Columbia Na- 
tional Bank. 


BANK ACCOUNTS. 


J., has issued a well-worded circular which we reproduce here- 
with: 

“The modern trust company is as necessary to business as a school 
is to education or officers of administration to government. The sys- 
tematic business or professional man having numerous daily calls upon 
his energies, is constantly seeking methods by which he can save time 
and insure correctness. He realizes that a bank account is a distinct 
asset of every well conducted business house and that the time may 
come when he would like to show in an authoritative way the character 
and volume of his affairs. He, therefore, opens an account with a trust 
company. His accounts of receipts and expenditures, carefully com- 
pared with his bank entries and returned vouchers, make a reliable 
record of his business. He deposits every dollar which he takes in. 
He pays all bills and replenishes his cash on hand by drawing checks 
so that he has a faithful accounting of all money received and paid out. 


| ee the above title the Mercer Trust Company of Trenton, N. 
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“During the time he maintains his bank account, the trust company 
is responsible for the safety of his funds. It is no longer necessary 
for him to retain in his office large sums of money, the danger of which 
practice is emphasized by the recent disaster in San Francisco; in fact 
a large portion of the contents of private safes in that city were totally 
destroyed by fire while the contents of all the trust company vaults were 
unharmed. 

“The depositor also receives the advice, co-operation and assistance 
of the trust company officials in the protection and care of his capital. 
He, moreover, has established credit and is enabled to borrow money on 
properly secured loans. He can exercise the privilege of referring 
strangers to the trust company conccrning his financial standing and 
there are extended to him many other courtesies. 

“The trust company plan appeals especially to the small depositor 
and trust companies generally throughout the country are bringing into 
existence a large number of new accounts. Large and small depositors 
stand on equal ground, the same courtesies being extended to every one 
regardless of the size of the account. Moreover, trust companies make 
a special point of making all financial transactions so plain that banking 
soon becomes a pleasure. 

“Women now-a-days find it a convenience and safeguard to pay 
household and other expenses by check. A housewife who pays for 
what she buys in this manner has always a receipt for every dollar ex- 
pended. The stub of her check book shows where the money went and 
her bank book as written up month by month puts her house-keeping on 
a business and oftentimes more economical basis.” 


“Union 


National 
CBank__ 


Cleveland 
Ohio 


A UNIQUE AD. FOR A SMALL SPACE. 
Serves Well to Keep the Name of the Bank Before the Public. 


ADVERTISING AS A BUSINESS GETTER. 


T the recent organization of Group Five of the Wisconsin Bankers’ 
Association at Oconomowoc, a paper was read by M. A. Graet- 
tinger, assistant cashier of the Germania National Bank of Mil- 

waukee, on advertising as a business getter for banks. Mr. Graettinger 
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called attention to Cleveland, O., as an example of what publicity will do 
for the banking business. Cleveland has savings deposits in its banks to 
the amount of 6 per cent. of the entire savings deposits of the United 
States, whereas its population is but one-half of one per cent. of the 
population of the country. The standing advertisement he said was of 
no more avail than the sign over a bank in getting business. The ad- 
vertising must educate the public to use a bank. Mr. Graettinger con- 
tended that advertising tended to increase confidence in a bank. 


WASHINGTON TRUST COMPANY. 


HE Washington Trust Co., one of the newest of Boston’s financial 
institutions, has issued a booklet calling attention to its facilities 
for serving the public, quoting from its illustrious namesake: 

“The best way to preserve the confidence of the people durably is to 
promote their true interest.” 

A circular signed by the Executive Committee accompanies the book- 
let, reading as follows: “The Washington Trust Company sends you 
the enclosed statement of its facilities as a fully-equipped financial insti- 
tution, in the hope that it may prove of mutual benefit:—a benefit to you 
in suggesting an adequate, safe and profitable means of caring for your 
banking interests;—to itself, in securing another desired name on its 
list of depositors.” 








—__— $$$ $$$ 
NEW CURRENCY 


Ww E KEEP on hand at all time an ample supply of bright, 

, new currency, fresh from the U. S. Treasury at Wash- 

ington. If you have a horror of unclean bills, OPEN AN AC- 

es WITH US and we will keep you supplied with money 
hat is clean. 


Bank Building, East Fifth and Locust Streets. 
TOTAL RESOURCES, $1,525,000.00. 
Open Saturday Evenings from Five Until Six O'Clock. 


§——__--_—— $$ §—__—______$$$ 


NO “TAINTED MONEY" HERE. 
An Attractive Ad. of the Capital City State Bank, Des Moines, Ia. 


Capital City State Bank 
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BANKING PUBLICITY NOTES. 


TRUST COMPANY OF DALLAS. 


WELL gotten-up pamphlet is issued by the Trust Company of 
Dallas, Texas, outlining in a terse and convincing way the 
functions of its trust, banking, savings, municipal bond, real 

estate loan, real estate sales, rental and insurance departments. The 
company, of which Mr. H. A. Kahler is president, gives evidence of an 
enterprising management and apparently fills a large place in the busi- 
ness life of Dallas. 


CHESTER COUNTY TRUST COMPANY. 


The latest statement of the Chester County Trust Co. of West 
Chester, Pa., is issued in the form of an attractive folder bearing a cut 
of the company’s handsome building. “We want to convince you,’ it 
says, “that the trust company is the modern twentieth century financial 


institution.” 
GARFIELD NATIONAL BANK. 


The Garfield National Bank, Twenty-third street and Sixth avenue, 
New York, has recently issued a handsome booklet designed especially 
to emphasize its convenience and facilities for handling ladies’ accounts. 
The bank is in the immediate vicinity of many of the favorite shopping 
places and the accounts of lady shoppers are especially solicited. Views 
of the banking rooms add to the attractiveness of the booklet, which is 
a production of the Ethridge-Kennedy Co. 


LATROBE TRUST COMPANY. 


The Latrobe (Pa.) Trust Company has issued a little booklet, printed 
in colors, in which it calls special attention to its savings department. 
It is well printed and convincing in its wording. 





THE RIO PAN-AMERICAN COUNCIL. 


MONG the important questions that will come before the third 
international American conference, which meets at Rio de 
Janeiro on July 21, are the problems of more rapid communica- 

tion between the different countries, involving a uniform subsidy for 
steamship lines; the conclusion of commercial treaties, under which 
there will come a discussion of reciprocity; the greatest possible dis- 
semination of statistical and commercial information; and ‘“‘measures 
tending to develop and extend commercial intercourse between the repub- 
lies forming the conference,” this last having to do with the establish- 
ment of a uniform gold standard and the organization of an international 
bank. 





MODERN FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
AND THEIR EQUIPMENT 


CITY TRUST COMPANY OF BOSTON. 


URING the past ten years there have been a great number of 
bank consolidations in the city of Boston, and during that period 
there have been a number of trust companies organized, and in 

some instances national banks have been changed over into trust com- 
panies. 


PHILIP STOCKTON, 
President City Trust Company. 
Photo by Garo, Boston. 


Among the new trust companies which started out without having 
an older institution for a foundation, the City Trust Company stands 
preeminent. In 1902 it opened its doors with deposits aggregating 
$2,000,000. It had many strong men among its directors, and_ its 
officers and clerks were business men from the president down. 

In ending the first half of the year 1906, the City Trust Company 
is able to show deposits of over $20,000,000 and has already absorbed 
or taken under control two national banks and two trust companies. 
It is to be noted, however, that the City Trust Company occupies an 
absolutely independent position in the banking field, having no affilia- 
tions whatever with any of the other large banks or trust companies 
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in Boston, a fact which business men view with favor, as it is regarded 
as highly undesirable that the control of the monetary interests of any 
community should be concentrated in too few hands. 

The first national bank to be taken in by the City Trust Company 
was the Bunker Hill National of Charlestown, which had already ab- 
sorbed the Monument National Bank of Charlestown. The Bunker 
Hill Bank, which was a successful institution, has now become a branch 
of the City Trust with offices in City Square, Charlestown, and patrons 


ENTRANCE TO UNION SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS, CITY TRUST COMPANY. 


of the company in the Charlestown District of Boston find that their 
financial wants are amply cared for in the change. 

Recently some surprise was excited, at least outside of close bank- 
ing circles, by the announcement that the City Trust Company had 
acquired control of the prosperous Winthrop National Bank, of which 
Wilmot R. Evans has long keen president, and of the Mercantile 
Trust Company, which latter company not long ago acquired control 
of the Beacon Trust Company and had previously aksorbed the old 
Massachusetts Trust Company. 
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It is announced by President Evans of the Winthrop National that 
there is no intention on the part of those who have bought control of 
the stock to close up its business, but that it will continue as an in- 
dependent institution. 

In the case of the Mercantile Trust, however, the company will be 
liquidated and its business has been taken over by the City Trust, 
President Price of the Mercantile Trust becoming president of the 
Beacon Trust. 

Much has been said above concerning the consolidations and ab- 
sorption of banking institutions, because it is believed to be interesting 





VAULTS, UNION SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


as a part of the history of banking institutions in Boston. The work 
which has been done in this line, too, shows much careful planning 
along conservative business lines, with an evident desire and intent to 
preserve the rights of everyone, whether viewed from a business or a 
purely sentimental standpoint. 

What has been done reflects great credit on the officers of the City 
Trust Company, who have made their institution one of the most im- 
portant and substantial in New England. Its offices at 50 State street, 
which have recently been handsomely fitted up, also include safe de- 
posit vaults of the most modern and up-to-date construction. The 
vaults which are carried on under the title of the Union Safe Deposit 
Vaults at 40-50 State street, are the oldest safe deposit vaults in New 
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England, having been established in 1868 with Col. Henry Lee of the 
banking firm of Lee, Higginson & Co., as proprietor and manager, and 
Mr. George C. Lee of the same firm, as sub-manager. They have an 
unbroken record of nearly forty years without a loss, and continue 
today under practically the same management with Mr. George C. 
Lee at the head. The new vaults were opened Oct. 1, 1905, at 50 State 
street and combine the most approved elements of strength and security 
that the long experience of the management and modern invention could 


suggest. 











MAIN CORRIDOR, CITY TRUST COMPANY. 


The City Trust Company acts in every fiduciary capacity, as execu- 
tor, trustee, administrator, agent, etc., either alone or jointly with an 
individual. In this branch of its business the company has shown a 
gratifying growth which is likely to continue as the advantages of 
having such corporations act as trustees, executors, etc., become better 
and more generally known. 

The location of the City Trust Company on State street is in the 
midst of the financial district and easily reached from any part of the 
city. 

The officers of the City Trust Company are: President, Philip 
Stockton; vice-president, Charles Francis Adams, 2d; vice-p~esident, 
Arthur Adams; secretary, George S. Mumford; treasurer, Charles B. 
Grant; assistant treasurer, Charles B. Jopp; assistant treasurer, Charles 
P. Blinn, Jr.; assistant secretary, S. Parkman Shaw, Jr.; assistant sec- 
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COUPON ROOMS, UNION SAFE DEPOSIT COMPANY. 


CORRIDOR, CITY TRUST COMPANY. 
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retary, Percy D. Haughton. Directors: Charles F. Adams, 2d; Or- 
lando H. Alford; F. Lothrop Ames, John S. Bartlett, T’ Jefferson 
Coolidge, Jr., Charles E. Cotting, Alvah Crocker, George A. Draper, 
William F. Draper, Frederick P. Fish, Robert F. Herrick, Francis L. 
Higginson, George E. Keith, Gardner M. Lane, Arthur Lyman, Max- 
well Norman, Robert T. Paine, 2d, Quincy A. Shaw Jr., Howard 
Stockton, Philip Stockton, Chas. A. Stone, Nathaniel Thayer, W. 
Seward Webb, Sidney W. Winslow, Andrew W. Preston, Henry O. 
Underwood, Livingston Cushing, Henry C. Jackson, Richard S. Russell 
and Wilmot R. Evans. 


BUNKER 4 
HLL BRANCH 
CITY TRUST Sta 


CHARLESTOWN BRANCH, CITY TRUST COMPANY. 


The trustees of the Union Safe Deposit vaults are: Geo. C. Lee, 
Philip Stockton, Chas. F. Adams, 2d, Gardiner M. Lane, Schuyler S. 
Bartlett, George S. Mumford, George C. Lee, Jr. The officers are: 
George C. Lee, manager; George S. Mumford, secretary; Schuyler S. 
Bartlett, sub-manager; Geo. C. Bradford, assistant secretary. 


ARTISANS’ SAVINGS BANK, WILMINGTON, DEL. 


This institution was established in April 1861, on a purely mutual 
basis, and has paid over $800,000 in dividends to depositors. 

A detailed statement of the bank’s condition is published at the close 
of each fiscal year, and the accounts are annually audited by a firm of 
certified public accountants. 





AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK OF WASHINGTON, D.C. 


HE American National Bank of Washington, D. C., was incorpor- 
ated in April, 1903, with a capital of $250,000, and began busi- 
ness on the following 4th of May. On September 24, 1904, its 

capital was increased to $500,000, the additional stock issue being sub- 
scribed for at the rate of $122.50 per share, placing to the surplus fund 
about $56,000. 


COL. ROBERT NEWTON HARPER, 
President American National Bank. 
Photo by Clinedinst. 


On the first day the bank opened its deposits amounted to $107,000, 
and from that auspicious beginning to the present time, a period of but 
little more than three years, deposits and surplus have steadily in- 
creased until, with deposits aggregating over two and a quarter 
millions, and surplus and undivided profits of approximately $160,000, 
the bank stands near the top of the list of national banks in the city of 
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Washington as regards deposits, and much highcr as regards the busi-: 
ness done through the Clearing House. Its record of growth is one 
never before equaled by a national bank in the city, and indeed by few 
anywhere in the country, being strictly a new institution. 

The bank opened up its business in unpretentious quarters at 610 
Fourteenth street, where it leased the premises for a term of eight years. 
It was anticipated that by the expiration of that time it would probably 
become advisable to transfer its business to larger banking-rooms with 
increased facilities. But in less than a year, owing to the rapid increase 
of business, the managers found it absolutely necessary to seek larger 


R. H. LYNN, 
Cashier American National Bank. 


and more commodious quarters, and their efforts culminated in the pur- 
chase of the property at 1315-1317 F street, N. W., known as the Sun 
Building, a nine-story, marble-front structure. then occupied by the 
Baltimore Sun and the Interstate Commerce Commission. This purchase 
was looked upon as one of the best real-estate investments ever made in 
Washington, the bank having secured the property, it is said, at nearly 
a hundred thousand dollars less than it cost to construct the building. 

In its present location the American National has established a thor- 
oughly modern and splendidly-equipped banking institution. The in- 
terior plan of construction is complete in design, and elaborate in finish 
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and decoration, intended to meet all the requirements of a large busi- 
ness constituency. The banking-room is spacious and well lighted. 
There is a separate department for lady customers, in charge of an ex- 
perienced banking man. The bank conducts a savings department, which 
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AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON. 


is surrounded by all the safeguards of a national bank, and is subject 
to the same control and supervision by the United States Treasury; in- 
terest is paid on deposits in this department, but loans are made strictly 
according to national bank regulations. The collection department, 
safe-deposit department, and stocks and bonds department, are all 
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ENTRANCE TO BANKING ROOMS, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


INTERIOR OF BANKING ROOM, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 
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provided with exceptional facilities for serving customers with prompt- 
ness and efficiency. The antiquated idea of privacy and seleusion for 
the officers does not receive favorable consideration here, the offices of 
the president and cashier being situated at the immediate front of the 
banking-room, where the personal acquaintance of patrons of the bank is 
sought, and they are invited to confer freely upon all matters connected 
with their banking business. 

Up to the present year the bank had not declared a dividend, its 
board of directors looking upon it as a display of greater wisdom to 
strengthen the bank by adding all that was possible to its surplus fund. 
On January 1, 1906, however, a dividend at the rate of six per cent. was 
declared, and a similar dividend July 1, 1906, amounting to $30,000. 


SAVINGS DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


In addition to this the sum of $45,000 has been transferred to surplus. 
The condition of the bank at the close of business June 18, 1906, is 
shown by the following statement: 


RESOURCES. LIABILITIES. 
Loans and discounts ....... $1,574,536.97 Capital stock $500,000.00 
Stocks, securities and prem- Surplus & undivided profits 158,124.70 
iums 771,614.2 Circulation 370,900.00 
Banking - house, Dividend checks outstanding 21.00 
and fixtures 328,138.92 Deposits 
Due from banks $376,264.46 Bonds borrowed 


Cash on hand... 
676,497.63 


Total 3,350,787.89 TOMER ox csinwitinc.c:0:0nsxleere pep eeepr eee 


The officers of the American National Bank are: President, Robert 
N. Harper; vice-presidents, William H. Saunders and Colin H. Living- 
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PRESIDENT’S ROOM, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


CASHIER'S ROOM, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 
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stone; cashier, R. H. Lynn; assistant-cashiers, A. G. West and J. W. 
Williams; directors, Lester A. Barr, J. H. Cranford, Charles A. Doug- 
lass, T. G. Dulin, United States Senator Stephen B. Elkins, W. T. 
Galliher, Robert N. Harpcr, James B. Henderson, J. T. Hendrick, J. 
Whit Herron, J. Miller Kenyon, Blair Lee, Irwin B. Linton, Colin H. 
Livingstone, B. S. Minor, William H. Saunders, James F. Shea, George 
E. Walker, Nathan Wallerstein and J. C. Weedon. 

Robert Newton Harper, the president, was born near Leesburg, Vir- 
ginia, in 1861, and after graduating from the Philadelphia College of 
Pharmacy, in 1884, engaged in the drug business in Washington, in 
which he continued for eighteen years. He relinquished his business 
by sale in 1903 to organize the American National Bank, of which at the 
first mceting of stockholders he was unanimously chosen president. 





LADIES’ DEPARTMENT, AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK. 


During Mr. Harper’s connection with the drug business he received 
many official recognitions by the druggists of the District of Columbia, 
either by election or appointment, as well as a number of a national char- 
acter. He was the organizer of the Washington (D. C.) Wholesale Drug 
Exchange, and is a considerable holder of Washington real-estate; is 
president of the ‘Prudential Building Association of Washington, and a 
dircctor of the Commercial Fire Association. His summers are spent 
on his farm near Leesburg, Va., and he is president of the Colt Show 
Association of that section; owns a weekly newspaper in Leesburg and 
is a director of the Loudoun National Bank of Leesburg. 

R. H. Lymn, cashier, has had a thorough training in the banking 
business, and has been for some years an organizer of and connected 
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vith various Virginia banks. He came to Washington in May, 1903, 

accept a position in the American National Bank, just organized, 
having previously occupied the position of cashicr of the Loudoun Na- 
tional Bank of Leesburg, Va. In addition to his office as cashier of the 
American National Bank, he is a director of the Consolidated National 
Bank of New York City, a member of the Washington Stock Exchange, 
director of the Commercial Fire Insurance Co., vice-president of the 
National Bank of Manassas, Virginia, and vice-president of the North 
Savings Bank of Washington, D. C. Mr. Lynn’s education was received 
chiefly at Roanoke College, Salem, Va., after which he took an advanced 
course at Richmond College. To his personal qualities, his practical 
business ability and his especial efficiency as a bank executive, no small 
share of the rapid growth and remarkable success of the American 
National are due. 


FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY. 





HE Franklin Trust Com- 
pany of New York 
City was organized and 
commenced business in the 
Borough of Brooklyn, August 
1, 1888, with a capital of 
$500,000, and a_ paid-in sur- 
plus of $250,000. About a 
vear later an additions! stock 
issue of $500,000 was taken 
by the stockholders at par, 
thus inercasing the capital to 
$1,000,000. In June, 1906, 
the accumulated surplus and 
undivided profits had increas- 
ed to over $2,000,000. 
Recently the stockholders 
authorized a further increase 
of the capital stock to $1,500,- 
000, to take effect July 2; 
1906. This $500,000 new 
capital was taken by the stock- 
holders at $300 a share, of 
which $100 per share was 
placed to the capital account 
FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY BUILDING. and $200 per share to the sur- 
plus, making the present capi- 
tal of the company $1,500,000, and the surplus and undivided profits 
over $3,000,000, or a total capital, surplus and undivided _ profits 
of upwards of $4,500,000. The deposits have increased _ steadily 
irom about 214 millions at the close of the year 1888, to approximately 
15 millions at the present time, July 1906. The dividends have likewise 
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increased with regularity until the company is now paying 314 per cent. 
quarterly, or at the rate of 14 per cent. yearly. 

In May, 1904, the Franklin Trust Company established a branch 
office in the Borough of Manhattan, at 140 Broadway, having acquired a 
controlling interest in the Safe Deposit Company of New York, located 
at that address. This was a new departure for a Brooklyn financial insti- 
tution, but the wisdom of the move has been demonstrated by a constant 
and rapid increase in the business since the opening of this office, until 


GEORGE H. SOUTHARD, 
President Franklin Trust Company. 


larger quarters became necessary. Accordingly the company during th¢ 
June just passed have taken and now occupy a large and commodious 
office at the same location, 140 Broadway, equipp<«d with all facilities 
for transacting an extensive banking business. A noteworthy featur: 
which is of interest and of much service to its customers is the connection 
of the two offices by special private telephone, whereby any business can 
be transacted at either the New York or the Brooklyn office. 

The Franklin Trust Company, acting under the banking law of New 
York state, is authorized to act as executor, administrator, guardian, 
trustee, committee of incompetents, assignee, receiver, broker or agent. 
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ENTRANCE TO FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY BUILDING. 
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ENTRANCE HALLWAY, FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY BUILDING. 
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It is a designated depositary of the State Courts, and of the United 
States Court in bankruptcy matters. It allows interest on deposits, sub- 
ject to check, acts as trustee under mortgages, as transfer agent or 
registrar, and generally transacts any business which a trust company 
may do under its charter. 

The home of the Franklin Trust Company at 164-166 Montague 
street, Brooklyn, is one of the finest and best-equipped of modern oftice- 


ENTRANCE, INTERIOR BROOKLYN OFFICE, FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 


buildings, and the company’s offices are, as shown by the illustrations 
as attractive and well-appointed as any banking offices in the city. 

The list of trustees, which has been increased in number from twent 
to twenty-seven, shows it to be composed of men of large affairs, en 
suring the confidence of the public regarding the stability of the con 
pany and the direction of its policy and affairs. The members of th 
executive committee are well-known business men of special ability an: 
sound judgment, and the officers are banking men of extended experienc: 
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INTERIOR BROOKLYN OFFICE, FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
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TRUSTEES’ ROOM, FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 


INTERIOR MANHATTAN OFFICE, FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
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INTERIOR MANHATTAN OFFICE, FRANKLIN TRUST COMPANY. 
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especially qualified and equipped for their positions. The full board of 
trustees is as follows: 

Edwin Packard, Darwin R. James, William H. Wallace, Joseph E. 
Brown, Albro J. Newton, Crowell Hadden, H. E. Pierrepont, George 
M. Olcott, George H. Southard, Thomas E. Stillman, Robert B. Wood- 
ward, Stewart L. Woodford, George H. Prentiss, Henry C. Hulbert, 
Wilhelmus Mynderse, Gates D. Fahnestock, William G. Low, Lowell 
M. Palmer, Charles J. Peabody, Francis M. Jencks, George B. Moffat, 
Edward S. Harkness, George F. Vietor, William B. Lane, M. D., George 
H. Southard, Jr., Stephen Loines, Cornelius Zabriskie. 

The officers are: President (since December 31, 1891), George H. 
Southard; vice-president, William H. Wallace; second vice-president. 
Gates D. Fahnestock; third vice-president, George H. Southard, Jr.; 
secretary, Clinton W. Ludlum; assistant-secretaries, *rederick W. Richt 
and Henry C. Low, Jr.; trust officer, Thornton Gerrish. 


UTAH NATIONAL BANK. 


Joseph S. Peery has recently been elected vice-president of the Utah 
National Bank of Ogden, Utah. Mr. Peery is a Yale graduate, Law 


JOSEPH S. PEERY, 
Vice-President Utah National Bank, Ogden, Utah. 


Class of 1894. He is thirty-seven years of age, is a native of Ogde: 
city, born of Virginia parentage, and has made a fortune in the sheep- 
raising industry of Utah. 





MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST COMPANY. 
Jocon E. Smith was elected a director of the Mississippi Valley Trust 


Company of St. Louis, at a meeting of the Board of Directors held 
June 11. He succeeds Harrison I. Drummond who resigned some 
time ago by reason of his absence from the city, spending winters in 
California and summers in Colorado. Mr. Smith is president of the 
Business Men’s League of St. Louis, and vice-president of the Simmons 


JAMES E. SMITH, 
Director Mississippi Valley Trust Company, St. Louis. 


Hardware Company. He is a director of the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position; also served as Chairman of the Committee of Electricity; mem- 
ber of the Committee of Fine Arts, and member of the International 
Jury of Awards. It was largely through his personal efforts that the 
exhibit of the Japanese Government was secured. He is Japanese 
Consul for St. Louis and has been decorated by the Emperor of Japan 
with the Order of the Rising Sun. 


PANAMA BANKING COMPANY. 


HE Panama Banking Company, referred to in our last issue, was 
organized about a year ago to do business in the Republic of 
Panama and on the Canal Zone. It has recently established an 

office at 17 State street, New York, to look after the business at this 
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end. The institution has offices at Panama, Colon and Empire, and the 
establishment of the New York office is for the purpose of handling 
the business between Panama and this port. Our trade with Panama 
now amounts to upwards of 13,000,000 per annum. 





EMILE C. BATAILLE, 
President Panama Banking Company. 


E. C. Bataille. president of the institution, has charge of the New 
York office; Phillip L. Fellinger is the manager on the Isthmus with his 
office at Panama, and J. Jay Enderton is the manager of the Colon office. 
The other officers are: Dr. Pablo Arosemena, Chas. R. Wilmot and 
Henry H. Truman, vice-presidents, and Chas. H. Ely, treasurer. 


LONG ISLAND CITY SAVINGS BANK. | 
i ie years ago the Long Island City (N. Y.) Savings Bank 


began business in a modest way, and has grown steadily until 


the deposits now amount to 3,741,268. Depositors have received 
$820,825.95 in interest. Of the four officers who were with the bank 
at the time of its organization, only the secretary, J. Henry Smedley, 
is now living. He is still active in the conduct of the bank’s affairs. 





MONEY, TRADE AND 
INES TNS ae. 


New York, July 3, 1906. 

VERY WEAK STOCK MARKET during the greater part of 

the month just closed leaves prices generaliy at the lowest 

recorded during the year. Wall Street at the present time is the 

most sombre place in the country. As to the causes, as usual, they are 

largely theoretical and variously assigned. The sensational decline in 

prices of securities in a way is inexplicable. for rarely have the financial 

happenings in a single month been more encouraging to the owner of 

securities than those of last month. At the beginning of the month 

currency in considerable amounts started to come from San Francisco, 

and $500,000 was received in the first half. Until the close of the 
month the money market was fairly easy. 

There was a series of new or increased dividend declarations during 
the month which were distributed among railroad and industrial proper- 
ties. The Mackay Company increased its dividend two per cent. per 
annum. The quarterly dividend of the Interborough Rapid Transit 
Company was increased from 2 to 2'4 per cent., and the first quar- 
terly dividend of 114 per cent. was declared on the new Interborough 
Metropolitan preferred stock. The semi-annual dividend of the Pennsyl- 
vania Company was increased from 21. to 3 per cent. The company paid 
nothing from 1895 to 1900, 3 per cent. in 1901 and 1902, 4 per cent. 
in 1903, 5 per cent. in 1904 and 1905. and now 6 per cent. 

The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis, another Pennsy!- 
vania property, increased its semi-annual dividend on the preferred stock, 
from 2 to 214 per cent., putting the stock on a 5 per cent. basis. The 
rate was 4 per. cent. per annum for the last six vears. A few days after 
these increases were announced the Baltimore and Ohio followed with 
the declaration of a semi-annual dividend of 3 per cent. on the common 
stock. This stock paid 2 per cent. in 1900, 4 per cent. for the following 
four years, was raised to 5 per cent. last year, and is now on a 6 per cent. 
basis. 

Other dividend announcements were: American Locomotive, an 
initial dividend on the common stock of 114 per cent. quarterly; New 
York, Ontario and Western, an increase to 2 per cent., semi-annually; 
Wells Fargo Company, an increased semi-annual dividend of 1 per cent., 
making it 5 per cent., and Anaconda Copper an increase to 515 per cent 
quarterly. The latter has declared three quarterly dividends this year 
aggregating 13 per cent. In 1905 the full vear’s dividend was 8 per 
cent., and in the previous three years 4 per cent. per annum. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the returus which investors are get- 
ting, the situation is one of exceptional encouragement. But the evidence 
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of prosperity is not confined to the exhibit of dividends declared. The 
reports of earnings, both of railroad and industrial corporations, are 
very satisfactory. The annual report of the International Mercantile 
Marine Company for the year 1905 was a great surprise because of 
the remarkable improvement shown. The total receipts were $33,362,- 
918, as compared with $28,846,993 in 1904 and $31,037,420 in 1903. 
The net earnings were $5,906,744, as against only $1,806,407 in 1904 
and $4,000,522 in 1903. The company reports a surplus after deducting 
all charges of $3,127,491 for the year. In the previous year there was 
a deficit of $1,378,740. Here is an improvement in one year of 
500,000, equal to 41% per cent. on the entire stock. 

Railroad properties generally are reporting substantial gains. The 
coal strikes affected the earnings of some of the roads this year, but 
the gross earnings on nearly 100,000 miles of railroad in May, as com- 
piled by the “Financial Chronicle,” increased more than $9,000,000, or 

3 per cent., and in the five months ended May 31, $52,000,000, or 16 
per cent. Fuller returns for the four months ended April 30 show an 
increase of nearly $61,000,000, or 15 per cent., in gross earnings and of 
nearly $30,000,000, or 28 per cent., in net earnings. In the last ten 
years gross earnings show a decrease for the five months only twice—in 
1897 and 1904—and net earnings only once—in 1904. The following 
table shows gains almost continuously for ten years, a record without 
parallel since American railroads came into existence: 


RAILROAD EARNINGS. 


JANUARY 1 TO APRIL 30, JANUARY 1 TO May 31. 


. 7 i . . . [INCREASE IN GROSS EARNINGS. 
Gross Earnings Net Earnings 
Increase. Increase, 


‘ 


Amount, Per Cent. 
$3. LP 29.052 § * $1. 462,909 *0.81 
2 15. 95 
rt 903, 885 f 5. 
44. 256. 385 43,419, 
35,895,164 28 f Pt 2 175,448 
24, 102,532 72,6 20,396, LOO 
39,723,869 
*5,667,279 
684, 504 14, 103,97: 
60, 968, 196 29,943,163 52.167.778 


* Decrease. 


While the railroads have increased their business to a remarkable 
extent in the last decade, their stock capital and bonded debt have also 
been increased and many of the railroads have entered upon schemes of 
extension and improvement involving a further increase in their capital 
and debt of considerable proportions. The accommodation of the de- 
mand for this purpose is at present one of the problems, the satisfactory 
solution of which involves the future of not only the railroads but of the 
security market as well. Last month the Pennsylvania Railroad placed 
a loan of $50,000,000 in Paris. The loan consists of bonds bearing 334 
per cent. interest and running from twelve to fifteen years. The bonds 
were disposed of on a 414 per cent. basis. This issue makes $120,000,- 
000 of securities issued by the Pennsylvania since January 1, $50,000,- 
000 short-term notes having been issued in May and $20,000,000 4 
per cent. bonds in April. 
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A statement issued by President Cassatt shows how the capital of the 
‘ennsylvania has been increased in recent years. The capital stock of 
ie road was $129,000,000 in 1900 and now is $303,000,000, an increase 
f $174,000,000 in six years. The bonded debt has been increased from 
“88,000,000 to $192,000,000, an increase of $104,000,000, but of this 
mount $13,000,000 represents the bonded debt of branch roads absorbed 
iv the company. That this great increase in stock and bonds has been 
justified by the increase in earnings of the property is indicated in figures 
presented by Mr. Cassatt. From 1893 to 1898 the company paid a yearly 
lividend of 5 per cent. and earned a surplus of $3,700,000 per annum. 
From 1900 to 1905 it paid 6 per cent. per annum and earned an average 
urplus of $11,400,000 per annum. 

The Pennsylvania is not alone in showing a large capitalization ap- 
parently justified by increased earnings. In fact, most of the railroads 
are reporting fair returns upon the total capital invested. If business 
is to continue upon the same magnitude as at present, there would be 
little room for pessimistic views regarding the future value of securities. 
But the question which is forcing itself upon attention is, whether the 
prosperity so long unquestioned is near its ebb. It used to be an accepted 
dogma that a property capitalized upon the basis of good times would 
in bad times come into a receiver’s hands. A great majority of the 
big industrial concerns have been financed in the last ten years and a 
large amount of capital in the form of securitics has been created upon 
a basis of what it can earn in good times. Nor has the issue of new 
securities on a large scale come to an end. During the first half of the 
vear the securities listed at the New York Stock Exchange exceeded 
£1,076,000,000, the largest aggregate recorded for any similar period 
except in 1901, when the listing of United States Steel securities carried 
the total to about $1,670,000,000. Of the amount listed during the pres- 
ent year $405,000,000 were stocks and $671,000,000 bonds. Of the 
stocks $99,000,000 were issues for new capital, $16,000,000 old issues 
just listed, and about $290,000,000 issues replacing old securities. The 
new issues of stock were the largest for any year since 1902. Of the 
bond issues listed $452,000,000 represented new capital, but $300.000,- 
000 were Japanese Government bonds and $20,000,000 New York city 
bonds. Deducting these, the new issues of bonds would be $132,000,- 
000, while in 1905 they amounted to $342,000,000. But $182.000.000 
in 1905 were Japanese, Cuban and other government and city bonds, 
leaving $160,000,000 as representing the ordinary issues. 

The continuous declines which since the early part of the month 
were the features of the stock market are explained to suit the precon- 
ceived notions of those more or less interested in security values. A 
more impartial view is to be expected, however, from those who have no 
ventures in Wall Street to protect or defend. Congress has been busy 
with railroad rate and pure food legislation, but to allege, as has been 
done by professedly unprejudiced critics, that legislation is either di- 
rectly or remotely responsible for the conditions existing in the stock 
market, is to be guilty of exaggeration. 

It will not do any good, but rather harm, when men once honored 
and trusted confess that they have juggled accounts, falsified bills, 
debauched legislation, practiced graft, and violated law; when courts are 
sentencing to prison, and grand juries are bringing in indictments, to 
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prate about “assaults on corporate affairs and aggregated wealth.” 
That the American people are able to distinguish between the criminal 
and the corporation he happened to control, or between the rich scoundrel] 
exposed, and the wealthy class into which he intruded, there is evidence 
sufficient. While dishonest life insurance officials have been expos<d, life 
insurance itself is being purchased by hundreds of thousands of people. 

Congress may have gone too far in pushing legislation against cer- 
tain corporate methods. The responsibility, however, must be traced 
originally to those who refused to recognize any law but that of their 
own desire.. The investor is not likely to suffer in the end, for his inter- 
ests are usually found to ke very nearly identical with those of the 
community his corporation serves. 

If the stock market is to be less buoyant than formerly, if values 
of securities are to grow less, the cause must be found outside of legis- 
lative halls. It must be found in the history of the last ten years, for 
it is about that length of time since prosperity first made its last reap- 
pearance. The country has been growing rich at a tremendous rate. 
and never before have the people of the United States spent money more 
extravagantly than now. Never before was there as much money spent 
for trips to Europe, for tours over our own continent, for imported lux- 
uries, for handsome residences, for yachts, automobiles, ete. On every 
hand there is the evidence of a people grown vastly rich and extravagant. 
Are people spending beyond their means? The future must determine 
that. But prosperity carries in its wake many dangers. 

In the table printed below are given the listings of stocks and bonds 
in the first half of each of the last ten vears as compiled by the “Finan- 
cial Chronicle.” The table shows that the issue of new securities con- 
tinues to be very large, even as compared with the extraordinary period 


of a few vears ago: 


STOCKS. BONDS. 
Six Mortas 


ENDED JUNE 30, 
New Issues. Total Issues. New Taswes. Total Issues. 


$28, 168,500 $385.8 $20,707,502 
s S55 28,657,000 
7 % 66,911,240 
206,609,000 65,831, C00 293,745,000 
296,830,050 2 161,678,500 396, 191. 
128,093,706 315,853, 88 157,261,315 355, 


86,258,841) 2R)-957 455 115,577,150 
pe 


30,336,900 7 193,144,500 
66,794,200 358,064,800 342,500,000 
99,065,900 415, 166.000 *452.015,060 *671,375,000 


* [Includes $300,000,000 Japanese bonds. 


amount of money that has gone into real estate operations in 
the last few years is of staggering magnitude. The United States 
Geological Survey reports that during the year 1905, buildings valued 
at $640,555,641 were erected in forty-seven leading cities. The value 
of new buildings in New York was $178,000,000, in Brooklyn, $73,000 - 
000, in Chicago $65,000,000, in Philadelphia $34,000,000, in St. Louis 
$23,000,000, while in nine other cities the total was in excess of $10,- 
000,000 each. This activity in building has called for the employment 
of a large amount of capital. It has helped to make prosperity, and 
at the same time has encouraged extravagance. 
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Turning to our foreign trade, while the exports of merchandise are 
exceeding all previous records, and for the eleven months ended May 31 
are $221,000,000 greater than in 1905, when they were the largest "ever 
reported until this year, the imports have also increased beyond all 
precedent. For the eleven months the imports have increased nearly 
$99,000,000 over those of the same period last year. Compared with 
the year 1901 imports have increased $371,000,000, while exports in- 
creased only $234,000,000. 

The crops of the country are at all times the foundation of its 
wealth, and the assuring reports concerning the growing wheat crop 
give promise of a continuance of good times for a while. The Govern- 
ment report on June 10 made the condition of winter wheat on June 1 
83, as compared with 85.5 a year ago, indicating a yield of 414,722,000 
bushels. The condition of spring wheat was 93, as compared with 93.7 
in 1905, indicating a yield of 298,617,000 bushels. These figures would 
give a total wheat crop of 713,000,000 bushels, the largest ever har- 
vested with the exception of 1901, when the yield was 748,000,000 
bushels. 

On June 22 Congress enacted a law regulating loans of national 
banks, and the Comptroller of the Currency on the following day issued 
a circular calling the attention of those institutions to the construction 
to be put on the law. Under its provisions a bank may lend to one 
individual or concern an amount equal to 10 per cent. of the combined 
capital and surplus, but not to exceed 30 per cent. of the capital. The 
effect of this law, when applied to different institutions, is varied, not to 
say peculiar. For instance, one bank in New York has $300,000 capital 
and $1,500,000 surplus, a total of $1,800,000. Its maximum loan is 
limited to $90,000. Another bank has $1,000,000 capital and $500,000 
surplus, a total of $1,500,000. It can loan $150,000. Another bank has 
a capital of $300,000 and a surplus of nearly $8,000,000. It can not 
loan more than $90,000, while another bank with about the same aggre- 
gate capital and surplus, but with $3,000,000 in capital and $5,000,000 
in surplus may loan $800,000. While the law was intended to enlarge 
the powers of the national banks in making loans, in some instances, 
it will leave the banks in no better position than they were before. 

Tue Money Marxet.—There was an easy money market throughout 
the month, a slight hardening of rates occurring late in the month in- 
fluenced by the approach of July 1 interest disbursements. There was 
a good demand for time money for long periods in the last few weeks. 
At the close of the month call money ruled at 234@6 per cent., with the 
majority of loans at 334 per cent. Banks and trust companies loaned 
at 3 per cent. as the minimum. Time money on Stock Exchange col- 
lateral is quoted at 414@5 per cent. for 60 to 90 days, 5 per cent. for 
four to five months, 514@51% per cent. for six months, and 544@5%4 
per cent. for seven months, on good mixed collateral. For commercial 
paper the rates are 5@51% per cent. for sixty to ninety days’ endorsed 
bills receivable, 5@1% per cent. for first-class four to six months’ single 
names, and 514@6 per cent. for good paper having the same length of 
time to run. 

New York Banxs.—The increase in bank deposits which began in 
the latter half of May continued throughout the month of June, the 


11 
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total gain from May 12 to June 30 being $35,000,000, but the increase 
since June 9 was only about $2,500,000. The gain for the month of 
June was about $13,000,000, while loans increased only about $5,000,- 
000. The deposits now amount to $1,049,617,000, a decrease of $116,- 
000,000 as compared with a year ago and of $103,000,000 as compared 


Money Rates In New York Ciry. 





Feb. 1. , Mar.1. | April1. ; May 1. | Junel. | July 1. 





Per cent. Per cent.| Per cent. _ cent. Per oont.| Per cent. 
Call loans, bankers’ balances........ 334—4 434—634 | 4 —1%4 | Ye—434 —4 | 24-6 
Call loans, banks and trust compa- 
i. : scedcacnnseaiad tebibannemsicel 334— 4— 4 -- 38 -— 3 — 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 30 to 60 
4Wu— é 5 434-5 5% 6 4—%| 4% 5 


4%— &% | 5K— 434-5 | 54-6 4 —%| 4%-5 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 5 to 7) | | 

DN cctntnne.» ctmeenciherentnae 446— 3% | 544 6 | 434-5 | 5%-6 | 4%—5 5 —% 
Commercial paper, endorsed bills 

receivable, 60 to 90 days. 4% 5 «15 544-— % | 5K%—3 6 —-%'5 —% 
Commercial paper, prime single | 

names, 4 to 6 months.......-....... 434-544 5 b4— | | 54—6 5 —-% 5 — 
Commercial paper, good single f 

names, 4 to 6 months. = - | 6 54-6 54— 6 


y' 
Brokers’ loans on collateral, 90 days 


with two years ago. Loans amount to $1,056,944,900, which is within 
$64,000,000 of what they were a year ago and only $18,000,000 less 
than on July 1, 1904. Reserves were increased $8,000,000 during the 
month and the surplus reserve, which was below $7,000,000 a month ago, 
has increased to $12,000,000, or slightly in excess of what it was a year 
ago. 


New York City BanKS—CONDITION AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEK. 





| | | } 
| Legal | 5 Surplus | Circula- | _, . 
Specie. | Ph Deposits. | oa mae | tion, | Clearings. 





.  $1,051,543,200 $183, 105.600 | $82,898,200 $1,036,751,100 | $8,816,025 $49,739,200 $1,581,568, 900 
1,059, 162,600 187,129,600 81,816,300 | 1,047,135,400 | 7,162,050 | 48,931,400 | 1,732,598,800 
1,060,676,300, 185,357,C00 | 83,761,900 | 1,048,182,100 | 7,073,375 | 48,487,400 | 1,769,246,000 
| 1,057,758,300) 185,883.800 | 84,397,200 | 1,049,472,300 | 10,912,925 | 48,471,100 | 1,766.633,700 


| 1,056,944,900) 187,184,500 | 87,275,500 |] 049,617,000 | 12,055,750 48,362,400 | 1,812,510,L00 





DEPOSITS AND SURPLUS RESERVE ON OR ABOUT THE FIRST OF EACH MONTH. 





1905. 





Surplus i Surplus 
Reserve. 5 Reserve. 


3 
4 








a 
ES 
a3 


$4,292,575 
11,127,625 
5,008,755 
5,131,270 
10,367,400 
6,816,025 
12,055,750 


January 
February 
March... 
April.... 


- 


aR 
gues 
e288 


- 


: 
_ 
_ 
— 
Bs 


eRe 
BRE 
se8 
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Steel ant aet ante 
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878,100 


a) 








Deposits reached the highest amount, $1,224,206,600, on September 17, 1904; loans, $1,146- 
163,700 on August 5, 1905, and the surplus reserve $111,623,000 on Feb. 3, 1894. 
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Non-MEMBER Banks—NEw YORK CLEARING-HOUSE. 





.| Deposit ita 
Loansand | Deposits. Specie. ‘= a jwith Clea r-lother v. Y.| Surplus 
Investments. bank notes.| vaventa. | banks. Reserve. 
|_ 
$143,198,200 oe 482,800 | $6,437,300 | $14,309,500 | $6,029,800 |» $4,589,200 
143, 388, 800 15 a 773.900 5 14,911,500} 6, 152,900 * 3,090,900 
Miceicios iacsetioo | tuieom Fauioo| ieawam | Rage) | sEgurie 

9 fBB, 20, « 0,059, 2,689,17 
144,476,000 .08 | 15,830,200 | 6.922.000 | * 2.273.100 

















* Deficit. 


Boston BANKS. 





Loans. Deposits. Specie. — Circulation.| Clearings. 








. $177,676,000 202,218,000 | $13,800,000 85,45 $7,529,000 $131,464,900 
175,994,000 201 .676,000 14,521,000 f 7,545,000 * 151,948,500 
177,050,000 207,679,000 17, 335, 000 E 7,561,000 154,974,700 
181,217,000 207,315,000 | 17,725,000 5,e 7,549,000 142,860,700 
182,502,000 | 207,548,000 | 17,486,000 5,444, 7,522,000 | 








PHILADELPHIA BANKs. 





Lawful Money | C 


Reserv e. irculation,| Clearings. 


Loans. | Deposits. 





June : $216,018,000 | $255,003,000 | $64,277,000 $14,024,000 $145.638,100 
wo” 9 


217,542,000 | 252,344,000 61,045,000 14,042,000 146,377,800 
218, 070, G00 | 255,443,000 62,560,000 14,055,000 144,446,900 
218,279,000 | 255,472,000 61,936,000 14,058,000 149,962,800 
218,929,000 | 254,321,000 61,189,000 14,006,000 154,364,700 








ForricN Banxs.—Russia gained nearly $70,000,000 gold last 
month, while the changes in the holdings of other European banks were 
not important, except a loss of $6,000,000 by the Imperial Bank of 
Germany. 

GOLD AND SILVER IN THE EUROPEAN BANks. 





May 1, 1906. June 1, 106. | July 1, 1906. 


Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. Gold. Silver. 


Se 





£36,672,322 | £37,567,502 
117,647,607 | £42,531,659 117,968,751 £42,720, 5R5 
39.515, 000 | 13, 172,000 38,289,000 2,746,000 
a 741,000! 5,572,000 108,455,000 5.901.(00 
650, 650,000 12,874,000 46,888,000 2.7 
1S 134,000 | 24,452,000 15,148,000 
| i 28.575. "000 3,963,400 29,001,000 
Netherlands....... oa ¢ | 5,522,000 5,770,800 5,522,700 
Nat. Belgium | 8,234,667 1,617,333 3,287,333 1,643,667 
Sweden | 8,877,000 


Totals.......... £377,063.525 | €107,822,517 |£384,691,996 | £109,953.192 | £405,951,286 | £110,424,352 











Foreign Excuance.—Sterling exchange was strong early in the 
month, but afterwards became weak. ‘The placing of the $50,000,000 
Pennsylvania loan had a weakening influence on the market and at the 
close of the month there were indications of drawing of bills to meet the 
San Francisco losses of foreign fire insurance companies. 
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RATES FOR STERLING AT CLOSE OF EacH WEEE. 





na , 
BANKEns STERLING. Cable Prime Documentary 
WEEK ENDED. | ss : i transfers commercial, Sterling, 
60 days. | Sight. — Long. 60 days. 








We Baccccciasnal 1.8210 @ 4, 8225 
ie 3 4.8285 @ 4.8300 
. 8300 @ 4.8310 

4.8230 @ 4.8240 

4. 8190 @ 4.8200 





ForREIGN ExcCHANGE—ACTUAL RATES ON OR ABOUT THE First oF Eacn Monta. 





Mar. 1. April 1. May. 1. June 1. 


81144— 3 
8414 — 36 
8474-85 

81 — 4 
8034— 13% 
1834— lg 
21%— 34 
1936— 1834 





Ster ling Bankers—60 days 
Sight 
vo - Cables ....... 
Commercial long 
a Docu’tary for paym’t. | 4. ‘82 
Paris—Cable transfers .......... 5.1644— 
” Bankers’ 60 days 5,1834— 
” Bankers’ sight. 5.16%— 
Swiss—Bankers’ sight 5.18k44— 
Berlin—BénKers’ 60 days........ 943¢— 
” Bankers’ sight 
Belgium—Bankers’ sight 
Amsterdam—Bankers’ sight.... 
Kronors—Bankers’ sight 2 _ 
Italian lire—sight.. 5. 5.197 5.1934— 1834 17ig— 16% 


A a oh St a 
ent : se a 


Re Pax 


~ 





Money Rates Asroap.—The only change in posted bank rates of 
discount was by the Bank of England, which reduced its rate from 4 to 
814 per cent. Other rates are lower at London and higher at Paris and 
Berlin. Discounts of sixty to ninety-day bills in London at the close 
of the month were 31 per cent., against 314 per cent. a am ago. 
The open market rate at Paris was 25% per cent., against 214 per cent. 
a month ago, and at Berlin and Frankfort 374 @ 4 per cent., against 
31% per cent. a month ago. 


BANK OF ENGLAND STATEMENT AND LONDON MARKETS. 


Mar. 31, 1906. Apr. 20, 1906, May 31, 1906. June 30, 1906, 





Circulation (exc. b’k post bilis).......... £28,498,000 £29,062, 00U £28,946,000 £29,369,000 
Public deposits 19.259. 000 8,329,06 10,048,000 11,411,000 
Other deposits 43,620,009 48,082,000 2,678,000 44,638,000 
Government securities. .......+..s..cs000. 16,115,000 15,977,000 15,977,000 15,977,000 
Other securities 36,754,000 36,394,000 31,483,000 31,364,000 
Reserve of notés and coin ‘ 28,402,000 21,892,000 23, Sy 000 26,648,000 
Coin and bullion......... ‘ 38, 32,504,718 33,672,322 37,567,502 
Reserve to liabilities. . owe 5.12 38.76% 43, 90K 47. 44% 
Bank rate of discount............csesees Ae 3468 4% | 

Price of Consols (24 per cents.).......... 6 9U8¢g 8954 

Price of silver per ounce 2 b 30d. 314d. 





MontTHiy RANGE OF SILVER IN LoNDON—1904, 1905, 1906. 





190k. 1905, 1906. ! 1904, 1905 a | 1906. 











MONTH. 


High Low. High Low, High, Low. _ i Low. High!| Low. | High Low. 


3044 oh 27 | 2636 | 27 Fe | 267 
3048 30 g 27 26 2834 | 27 
30¢3 29 Septemb’r 26% 26 2834 | 2 
ats 2954 October... 26}§ | 26% | 2848 | 2 
313g BY 6 Novemb'r 265 30%, | 28% 
Bly, 29 Decemb’r 2 30y, | 





January.. 27 5 2834 
February 6 2875 
March.... 


2 DW 


ay 
BBoa3 
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Sitver.—The price of silver in London fell to 295¢d. on June 15, 
but later became stronger and had recovered to 30 3-16d. at the close of 
the month. 


FoREIGN AND DomMEsTICc CoIn AND BULLION—QUOTATIONS IN NEW YORK. 


Bid. Asked. Bid. Aske a. 
So vereigns sie aliiiciaiiadbiiie cieeaaa $4. is $4.88 Mexican doubloons...........+ $1 
4.88 Mexican 20 pesos, 

Twenty on sgh 3.86 3.89 i 

Twenty marks.... wis 4.78 

Twenty-five peseta 7 4.82 

Spanish doubloons............. 15.55 15.65 

Bar silver in London on the first of this month was quote d at 30,4d. per ounce. 


York market for large commercial silver bars, 653g @ 67c. Fime silver (Government 
assay), 654% @ 673ec. The official price was 65'4c. 

NaTionaAL Bank Crircutation.—The circulation of national bank 
notes increased nearly $2,000,000, in June, making an increase for the 
year ended June 30, 1906, of more than $65,000,000. The Government 
bond deposits to secure circulation were increased $1,300,000, but the 2 
per cent. on deposit for this purpose were reduced $1,100,000, while 
there was an increase of $2,400,000 in bonds of other issues. 


NATIONAL BANK CIRCULATION. 





Mar. 31,1906, Apr.30,1906, May 31,1906, June 30, 1906, 


Total amount outstanding............... $554,666,967 $556,646, 282 2 $559,129,660  $561.112,360 
Circulation based on U.S, bonds........ §12.221.551 514 23,518 516,036,146 517,! ra 749 
Circulation secured by lawful money. 42,445,416 16 43,093,514 3,204,611 
U.S. bonds to secure circulation : 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent........ 8,479,200 10,772,200 14,194,800 16,475,200 
Four per cents, of 192 8.989.500 3 $9,500 4,309,500 4.456.500 
Three per cents, of 1908-1¢ 2,219.5 8 2,421,380 
Two per cents. of 1930 99,674.75 499. 601. 900 498,249,850 


Total 2,98 $516.387,440  $519,265,580  $520,605,210 


The N {ational banks have also on deposit the following bonds to secure publie de posits, 
4 per cents. of 1907, $5,478,700: 4per cents. of 1925, $7,228,800: 3 per cents. of 1908-1918, $4,. 
140,990; 2 per cents. of 1930, $47,662,500: District oa Cian 3.65"s, 1924, $1,108,000: Hawatian 
I-lands bonds, $1,478,000; Philippine loan, $7,550,000; state, city and railroad bonds, $20,928,825; 
atotal of $95,575,725. 


GovVERNMENT ReEVENvEs AND DispursEMENtTs.—The financial state- 
ment of the Government for the last month of the fiscal year shows a 
surplus so large that it suggests ‘““window dressing.” The month of June 
usually makes a good showing and this year « surplus of $20,000,000 
is reported, while the surplus for the entire twelve months is only $26,- 
000,000. In June last year the surplus was $12,600,000, while for the 
vear there was a deficit of $24,000,000. Compared with the previous 
year the receipts for the fiscal year just closed .show an increase of 
$51,000,000 and expenditures of $1,000,000. Customs receipts increased 
238,000,000. 


UNITED STATES TREASURY RECEIPTS AND EXPENDITURES. 


RECEIPTS. EXPENDITURES, 
June, Since June, Since | 

Souree. 1908, July 1, 1905, Source, 1906, July 1, 1908. 
‘uatores Gon ON ORR 291K) BRT 41S Civil and mis $6,647,120 $120,000,627 
Custom «ss $300,657,413 4,608/848 93,659, 162 
Internal revenue 22. 7 249,063,868 
Miscellaneous ........ 6,500,429 45,193,433 in 
Pensions.........0.s0.+ 10, ‘ 
Public works 66,020,390 
$55,367,081 $594,914,714 Interest “417, O41 24,310,826 





Excess of receipts, $20,024,772 $26,187,150 Total 335,342,309 $5 
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Unitep States Pustic Dest.—The interest and non-interest bearing 
debt remains practically unchanged, but there was an increase of $5,- 
000,000 in gold and silver certificates in the month. The total cash assets 
in the Treasury increased $18,000,000 and the net cash balance nearly 
$18,000,000. The net debt, after deducting the cash balance, was re- 
duced $17,500,000 and stood at $964,435,000 at the close of the month. 


Unrrep STaTEs PuBLIc Dest. 





April 1, 1906. May 1, 1906. | June 1, 1906.| July 1, 1906. 


Sanne: bearing debt: — ” =" - 
Loan of March 14, 1900, 2 per cent 595, $595,942,350 | $595,942,350 
Funded loan of 1907, 4 per cent 5, 755,05 116,755,050 116,755,150 


Refunding certificates, 4 per cent 26,400 26,290 26,2 
Loan of 1925, 4 per cent 118, Fo 900 118,489,900 118,489,900 118,489,900 


Ten-Twenties of 1895, 3 per cent 63,945,460 63,945,460 63,945,460 63,945,460 


Total interest-bearing debt $895,159,170 $895,159,160 | $895.159,150 | $895,159,140 
Debt on which interest has ceased 1,139,425 1,139,145 1,135,045 1,128,135 
Debt bearing no interest: 

Legal tender and old demand notes..... | 346, 734, 298 346,734,298 346,734,298 
National bank note redemption acct.. 41,640,909 42,445,616 
Fractional currency 6, "365 OD 6,865,959 6,865,959 


Total non-interest bearing debt $395,184,165 | $395,241,166  $396,045,873 
_ Total interest and non-interest debt. 1,291,482,760 | 1,291,539,471  1,292,340,068 
Certificates and notes offset by cash in 
the Treasury : 
Sy Svcd pavcccccsansaenseenes 544,746,869 550,691,869 557,599,869 
re 469,729,000 472,644,000 474,640,000 
Treasury notes of 1890 7,794,000 7,661 CUO 7,504,000  # 386,000 


Total certificates and notes........... $1,022,269,869 $1,030,996,869 $1,039,743,86€9 $1,044,638 809 
Aggregate debt 2,313,752,629  2,322,546,340 2,332,083.9387  2.337,161,¢39 
Cash in the Treasury: 

OG GR BIE oo cicce ccecccvcccccesces 1,434,138,945 1,441,615,921  1,453,270,606  1,471,358,119 
Demand liabilities............ccecccccees 1,124,279,623 1,134,489,696 = 1,142,885,230  1,143,270,836 


Balance $08,859,322 $307,126,224 $310,885,376 $328,087.23 
RE Gs 6ccccnececroccsnsedescoceess 150,000,900 150,000,000 150,000,000 150,000,000 
Net cash balance 159,859,322 157,126,224 160,385,376 178,087,283 


r $309,859,334  $307,126,224 $310,385,376 $328, 087, 283 
Total debt, less cash in the Treasury 981,623,822 984,413,247 981,954, 66 964, “435, 


Money IN CircuLaTIon IN THE UNiTEp States.—The amount of 
moncy in circulation increased $800,000 in June, not enough to maintain 
the per capita circulation at its former level. The average on July 1 
was $32.42, as compared with $32.45 on June 1. 


Mout 1 IN Cum ULATION IN THE UnrreD STATES. 


| Apl. 1, 1906. May 1, 1906. . | June t 1906, | July 1, 1906. 


Gold coin $643,993, 307 3672.58 524,404 | $683.426,878 $673,327,609 
Silver dollars. ais 81,711,436 80,424,056 78,602,135 77.07 4 
Subsidiary silver. 109,489,338 9, 108, pe 111,401, 6 
Gold certificates. 489,830,616 50 0,6 513, 518, 092" 969 
Silver certificates “ ny 695 74, 4 0 471, _ = 
Treasury notes, Act July 14, 1890......... 09% 7.640.039 338,59 
United States motes,..........sccseccsccee 7,524.08 337,130,321 % 
Wational GAME MOC. .ccccccccccccccccecce Bal, 077, 216 544,765,959 5 302 Prey 883, 608 
$2, 37 3 $2,720,250,3(3 |$2,743,681. 120 $2,744,483,820 
Population of United States............. 84, ‘BIL, 000 84.428.000 84,545,000 84,662,000 
Circulation per capita $31.75 $32.2 $32.45 $32.42 





Money 1n tHE Unitep States Treasury.—The Treasury holdings 
of cash increased $17,600,000 in June and certificates outstanding in- 
creased $6,400,000, making the increase in net cash in the Treasury 
$11,200,000. The gain in net gold was nearly $17,000,000. 





MONEY, TRADE AND INVESTMENTS. 


Money IN THE UNITED STATES TREASURY. 


| api. 1, 1906. May 1, 1906. b. | Suune 1, 1906. , July. 1, 1906. 


Gold coin and bullion $774,208, 903 $760,926,166 $783,494,496 aK a4 
Silver dollars....... gad 486, 517, 429 487, 804,809 489, 626,730 f 
Subsidiary silver. . E 7.4 7,045,873 
United States notes, — Ot 935 9: 11,128,123 
National bank notes ; 13, 589, 7al 13,869,358 
$1, 290, 747,261 $1,277, 587,102 $1,305,164,580 $1,322,796,974 

Certiticates and Treasury 

outstanding 962,709,409 975,910,898 990,944,593 997,396,164 


Net cash in Treasury $328,037,852 $301,676,204 $314,219,987 $325,400,810 





Suppty oF Money 1n tHE Unirep States.—The stock of money in 
the country increased nearly $12,000,000 last month, of which $9,000,- 
000 was in gold, $1,000,000 in subsidiary silver and $2,000,000 in na- 
tional bank notes. 


SupPLy OF MoNEY IN THE UNITED STATES. 


Apl.1,1906. May 1, 1906. June 1,1906, July 1, 1906. 


Gold Coin and DUMION .....cscccccccccccee $1,418,202,.210 31, bony A, = $1,466,921,374 $1, S ay 821 
es nice cinctcnteavancdcames 568,228,865 568,22 5U8.228,865 

Subsidiary silver 116,763,582 3,919, 116,940,192 a ‘ 
ee I i ccccvctctsusccssacecue 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 346,681,016 
POGEIUIEE WRT OGG ioc cic cvicrccccsivcccs 554 666.967 556,646,282 559,129,660 561,112,360 


DL. ccccccccccecccecccccscccecssecees SoUU4, 542,640 $3,021.926.507 $3,057,901.107 $3,069,884,640 


ForeigN Trape or tHe Unitep Stares.—The exports of merchan- 
dise in May were valucd at $130,000,000, exceeding the total for the 
corresponding month in any previous year. Compared with 1905 there 
is an increase of nearly $7,000,000 and with 1906 an increase of $40,- 
000,000. The total for the eleven months ended May 31 is nearly 
$1 619, 000,000, an increase of $221,000,000 over the corresponding per- 
iod of 1905. Imports of merchandise in May were valued at about 
$105,000,000, an increase of $12,000,000 over May, 1905, and for the 
eleven months $1,216,000,000, an increase of $108,000,000. The net 
exports in May were $25,600,000 and the balance for the eleven months 
is $493,000,000, the largest balance since 1901. The net imports of 
gold in May exceeded $28,000,000, making a total gain in gold by 
import for the fiscal year to May 31, $57,580,000. 


EXPORTS AND IMPORTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


MONTH OF | MERCHANDISE. 


MAY. Gold Balance. Silver Balance. 


Exports. Imports. | Balance. 


$124,567,911 $78, po 703 | E Xp., $45,925,208 Exp., 343 E XP. $1,640,754 
2,321 53 589,087 32,444 °° 354 1,838,494 

9. OF 35, 137; ° 21,894,454, °° é ,; 535,831 

80,698,161 9,188,764; * 82, . 3,114,653 

92.525,424 | 31,268,145 Imp., 2.17 1,688.477 

130, ao, 287 104° 948,403 25,600,794 ** = 28,283, Ht ° 1,173,755 


1,384,990,728 | 754 767,508 |Exp., 630,223,220 Imp., 14,950,111 Exp., 25.264,111 
1,292.478,918 | 850,205,894) °° 462,278,024 Exp., 242,628 | ** 20,052,923 
1,324,918,8383 | 943,719,460; ** 381,199,373 Imp., 7,651,467 26,581,163 
1,367,602,405 909,930,136) “ 457,672,269, °° 14,231,693 20,045,655 
1,397,408,180 1,027,065,826| “© 870,342.354 Exp., 37.063.232 | * 18,975,400 
1,618,912,839 |1,125,821,671| ‘* 493,091,168 Imp., 57,580,344 ‘ 20,708,320 
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STOCKS AND BONDS 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND 
QUOTATIONS. 


The following table shows the highest, lowest and closing prices of the most active stocks 
at the New York Stock Exchange in the month of June and the highest and lowest 
during the year 1906, by dates, and also, for comparison, the range of prices in 1905: 


HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1996. JUNE, 1906. 





YEAR 1905. 





High. Low. Highest. Lowest. High. Low. Closing. 


Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. 
’ preferred 


Baltimore & Ohio 
Baltimore & Ohio, pref. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit 


Canadian Pacific 
Canada Southern 
Central of New Jersey 
Ches. & Ohio 


Chicago & Alton 
+ preferred ou 
Chicago, Great Western... 
Chic., Milwaukee & St. Paul.. 
” preferred 
Chicago & Northwestern.. 
. preferred 
Chicago Terminal Transfer... 
’ preferred 
Clev., Cin., Chic. & St. Louis.. 
Col. Fuel & [ron Co, 
Colorado Southern 
” lst preferred 
’ 2d preferred 
Consolidated Gas Co 


Delaware & Hud. Canal Co.... 
Delaware, Lack. & Western.. 
Denver & Rio Grande 

. preferred 
Duluth So. 8. & Atl., pref 


Express Adams........cesssees 
” American 
’ United States........ 
+ Wells, Fargo..... 
Great Northern Pref 


Hocking Valley............... 
. preferred 

Illinois Central 

Iowa Central 
. preferred 

Kansas City Soufhern 
” preferred 

Kans. City Ft.S. & Mem. pref.. 


Lake Erie & Western 
Louisville & Nashville. 
Manhattan consol.... 
Metropolitan securities 
Metropolitan Street 
Mexican Central 
Lennar ey & St. Louis....... 
Minn., 8, P. & S.S. Marie 

. preferred 


7754 
99 
100% 
9534 
56% 


9336 


117 
9154 


177% 13034 
74%, 67 
235 190 
6014 4544 


44116 
8334 
25% 
Ls74e 16814 
19214 18246 
249 bya 
26: ~ al 


24034 178% 
19814 335 
27 4 


12114 


%%-Jan. 13 
106 —Jan. 3 


11934—June * 
Whe—Jan. 
9444—Jan. 26 


17734—Jan. 19 
70%—Jan. 8 
23974— md 24 
6244—Jan. 2 


38144 —Jan. 
805g—Jan. 
235¢—Jan. 3 
1938 —Jan. 22 
196 —Jan. 
240 —Jan. 
270 —Mar. 
1844—Jan. If 
234—Jan. 22 
1098%—Jan. 
835g4—Jan. 2 
37 —Jan,. 
734—Feb. 20 
5634—Jan. 12 
18134—Jan. 2% 


231 —June 12 
560 —May 24 
5l%—Jan. 26 
91%—Jan. 22 
45 —Jan. 
50%—Jan. 
8% aan. 


28 
250 —Mar. 
2491446—Jan. 
1384—Jan. 26 
2x6 —June 12 
348 —Feb. 9 


135 —Apr. 24 
993g—June 1 
1844%4—June 7 
3434—Jan. 1% 
63%4—Jan. 1: 
373¢—Jan. 
wl —Jan. 
8416—Feb. 


447%4—Jan. 12 
15644—Jan. 19 
162 —Jan. 26 
Be aah yd . 
1834—Apr. 

2654 Jan, 19 
8444—Jan. 11 
164 —Mar. 24 
18334—Jan. 11 


853g4—May 2 
9934—June 30 


10534—May 2 
§ —June 2 
72 —May 


June 
_—May 
—Apr. 


oF 
65 Y— 
7 


16 i 
155144— May 
1774.—May 
192 —Apr. 
230 -— May % 
934—Apr. l¢ 
27 —Apr. 2 
9044— May 
4044—May 
29te—Jan. 


—Apr. ; 
43 


“—May 3 
1305g—Apr. £ 
139 


—May 


109 —May 
233 —Mar. 
275 —May 


1134%4—Feb. 
v3 —May 

164 —May 
2434—May 
49 —May 
2344—May 
50 —May 
80 —June 


Orde Do mH DOD DO 


Co 


2734—June 
136144—May 
14744—May 
704g—May 
10444—May 
183g4—May 
66 —June 28 
141% - 
1634%4— 


9 G9 B29 29 


Jan. 4 
Apr. 30 


9134 8736 
1039934 


mo 


i 7334 


158 
65% 

218 
55% 


30 
7614 
16 
16954 
181 
195 
230 
12% 
28 
92 


8736 
we 





BOND SALES. 


ACTIVE STOCKS, COMPARATIVE PRICES AND QUOTATIONS, 


—Oontinued, 





YEAR 1905. HIGHEST AND LOWEST IN 1906. | 


High. Low Highest. L owest, 
Missouri, Kan. & Tex.......... 39% 405g—Jan. 12 29 —May 
. preferred....... seo é 56L 745g—Jan. 18 6444—Apr. 
Missouri Pacific 4 9446 10634—Jan. 20 8516—May 
Natl. of Mexico, pref.. ° 5 33h, 41 —Mar. 14 36 —Apr. 
» 2d preferred., ° .| 2446 1734 2134—Feb. 24 18144 -June 
. Y. Cent. & Hudson River.. 5734 13634 15644—Jan. 8 130%¢—May 
.Y., Chicago & St. Louis 76! , 734—Apr. 17 59 —Mar. 
" 2d preterred 9% 91%4—Jan. 9 80 —May 
N. Y., Ontario & Western..... | 6 3g 5744—Juan. + 4334— May 
Norfolk & Western 8844 76 9344—Feb. 84 —Feb. 
” preferred 96 914% 96 —Jan. 6 89%—Apr. 
North American Co 955g 107 —Jan. 12 9%91%—June % 
Northern Pacific 216 j 232144—Feb. 17944— May 
Pacitic Mail 5334 3 5lg-Jan. 19 28%4—June 2 
Pennsylvania R. R 3l4g l47te—Jan. 23 125 June: 
People’s Gas & Coke of Chic. 5% 974 1083 —Jan. 2 89 —June 2 
Pullman Palace Car Co 258 = 24734—Jan. 15 21934—May 





ae 


CWOWw SF WWW Hewitt 


ary 


Reading 334 «7 164 —Jan. 23 112 —May 

. ist prefered ¢ ¢ 96 —Jan. 22 89%—Mar. 

’ 2d preferred.. a 3 102 —Jan. ¢ 909 —Apr. 
Rock Island -- | 33% 215 2854—Apr. 2 234—May 

” preferred 30'6  689g—Mar. ¢ 61 —June 2 
st. L. & San Fran. 2d pref.... ¢ J 513 ‘eb. 6 41 —May 
St. Louis & Southwestern... -| 27% 27% . 19 20%—May 

. preferred WFR 5i 5 = 4834—May 
Southern Pacific Co 23g 5734 % 4 61 —May 
Southern Railway..........+- 3s 2 an. 26 35 —May 

” preferred 216 Yi , Jan, 16 £734—May 
Tennessee Coal & Iron Co.... i i) . 12/129 —Jan. 
Texas & Pacific ; 39° p 28 —May 
Toledo, St. Louis & Western.. 334 3 . 19 +2 —June % 

. preferred 5f 5072 Jan, 9 46 —June * 


Union Pacific 5144 12 160%—Jan. 24 138lg—May 

, preterred 5, 954% 99'44—Jan. 2 91'44—May 
Wath Ti. scconcciccece sooae | a 6 26% 4 19 —Apr. 28 

’ referred ae 3 535g : 4014—Jan. 
Western Uni a6 We oat 4—Jan. 26 9L —Mar. 2 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 9341 213%4—Feb. 6 16 —Apr. 

" second preferred....| 24 + 2044—Feb. 6 22 —Apr. 
Wisconsin Central Be 2 33 —Jan. 23 —May 

1 preferred 64116 é 64 —Jan. L 4444—Apr. 


“INDUSTRIAL” 
Amalgamated Copper 11134 7 11814—Feb. 
Amer we’ —- & Foundry.... _ 43% 2 474—Jan. 
" ef. writ: 105 —Jan. 
734 44144—Jan, 
Aeon Ice ‘ 2434 «5144—Muay 
American Locomotive 7 7844 é Tklo—Jan. 3 
. preferred 2234 13334 120144-—Jan. 16 lord May 
Am. Smelting & Refining Co. 1703 934 174 —Jan. 18 13844—May 
" preferred B 4 130 —Jan. 1% —June % 
Am. Steel & Foundries 36 7 154—Jan. —Apr. 
pref 3744 851g =534g—Jan. LV —May 
American Sugar Ref. Co...... | 1548 é 157 —Jan. § 12744—May 
American Tobacco, pref 9° 91% 109 —Jan. 22 —June d 
Anaconda Copper Mining.... 29: 4 800 —Feb. 2234 
Central Les ather 7a 49%—Jan. : 
preferred.... BY 214 107%4—Jan. ° 100% 
Corn Pr oducts. Ret’g 223, 83% 28 —Apr. 19144—. June 
preferred is 8534—Apr. * eal May 
Distillers Securities....,...... f 65%—May $ —Jan. 
Federal Min’g & Smelt., pref. e 112%—Jan. 2: o —June § 
General Electrie Co 92 if 18144—Jan. 9 1603¢- June 2s 
International Paper Co 25 gL 2644—Jan. VL 1744—June ¢ 
' preferred 8814 5  —Jan. 12 8244—Mar. 15 
International Power % —Jan. 29 48 —June: 
International Steam Pump.. % 26 60 —May 8 27 —Jan. 
National Biscuit 96 5 7144—Feb. 6 62 —May 
National Lead Co.............. 89% 3 953g—Jan. 19 66 —May 
Pressed Steel Car Co 58% CE 645¢4—Jan. ° 438 —May 
" preferre 7 105 —Feb. 95 —May 
s 4 5 f 39 —Jan. 12 2244—May 
. .*. preferred 108 5 110%—Jan. 9 91 —May 
U.S. Rubber Co § 333 58l4—Jan. 22 444—June 2 
ll 8 , ; 988g 115 —Jan. 15  1054—May 
U.S.& 4314 v~ 46144—Jan. 3334—June 30 
1134—Jan. ° 98%—June 30 


Pi WW DOW DW Ww W 


wo an nw 
SmSvwws 


33 


TOD do 
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JUNE, 1906. 


3634 
jl 
9834 


31% 
6474 
8914 
37 
1814 
13034 
63 
8 
4616 
861 
9] . 
a4 
19] 
2834 
125 


&Y 


16034 
17% 
8234 


74 


High. Low. Closing. 


3214 
6616 
895g 
37 
19 
131 
66 
85 
47% 
8736 
91 
9246 
19334 
30 
12514 
8016 


220 
123% 


95 


16114 
Ite 





RAILWAY, INDUSTRIAL AND GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


LAST SALE, PRICE AND DATE AND HIGHEST AND LOWEST PRICES AND 
TOTAL SALES FOR THE MONTH. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 
NAME, Principal | Int’st 


| Amount. |p, os 
Due. | Paid. price. Date. iHigh. Low.| Total. 








Ann Arbor Ist g 4’s.......... ve ee 195 7,000,000 @ J 9 Junet3,706 9% 91% 31,000 

Atch., Top. & S. F. 

( Atch Top & Santa Fe gen g 4’s.1995 t 1 148, 155,000 o 101% June30,°06 103% 101 441,000 
registered 0! 100% May 28,06 ....  .... 

adjustment, g. 4’s 5 TOV 94 June27,’06 95 

registered ‘ vov | 95 Sep.11,°05; .... 

stamped 5 26, } . 9214 June3vu,'06 93 

registered 4 M&N* 96 Feb. 19,°06 

fifty-yearcony. g.4’s..1955 39,059, P 10034 June30,’06 

registered 4 

serial debenture 4’s— ) 

series E ’ ‘ 995g May 

registered, . 

series F 

registered 


rey istered 

series H 

registered 

SCries 1... cece 

registered 

series J 

registered, 

series 

registered 

series L..... 

registered — 

Eust.Okla.div.istg.4’s. 192 
. registered 4 . 

Chic. & St. L. Ist 6’s...1915 1,500,000 | 


2} 


Ze Ssseease ees sass 


4 


s 984 Feb. 23,°C6 


tlan.Coast LineR.R.Co.Istg.4’s.1952 , 
>: Pemtetered + 43,141,000 
| Charleston& Savanuah Ist g.7’s.1936 1,500.0Cu | 
| Savanh Florida & = n Ist g. 6's. oo 4,056,060 
" ist g 934 2,444,000 
| Alabama Midland ist td g. 5’s.1928 2'800.000 
| Brunswick & W’n Ist gtd.g.4’s.1938 3,000,000 
* L’ville & 7oe.oe 4's 952 |) 35,000.000 

- registerec 

SiLSpsOc.& G.RR.&ldg.gtdg.4s.1918 1,067,000 


Balt. & Ohio prior lien g. 34s. awed | ' 
if * registered 72,822,000 } 
. g. 4s i 
| * 4g. 4s. registered } 70,963.000 § 
P J Pitts. = ne. Ist oie. ad 478,000 
itt Jun. & M. div. lstg Ss. ) 7 
registered ¢ 11,293,000 
j Pitt ‘ E. 4 West Va. System 
refunding Se. a a 31,347,000 
* Southw’ndiv stg. ) = 
* registered , 48,590,000 
Monongahela River Ist g. g., 5’s 1919 
| Sea Ohio. Reorg. Ist c.g. vive s, 190g 
Ptsbg Clev. & Toledo, Ist g.6’s. .1922 
| Pittsburg & Western, 1st g.4’s...1917 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


we 
= 


s 100 June30,'06 100% 
3 102 Nov.27,°0S ‘vei 
<6 Dec, 13.99 
132% Jan. 30,706 
11254 Jan. 26,°04 
1145g Nov.14.°05 
99% Mar. 30,06 
9044 June29,’06 


Z4ZP rs 


uz 


98 May 31,66 


98% June28,’06 9: 116,00 
95 June20,’06 VF 10,000 
103% June30,°v6 5 214,000 
1038 Junel9.06 | 52,000 
120) Oct. 11,01 asi : 

91 June20,’06 


< 
BR ee RR RR RR Re eR wm ww PPP R EEE & 
o md 


= 
) 
csZ2uoou 


Oeuh Pp ue 


97144 June22,’06 9744 | 64,000 
9254 June2s,’06 244) 184,000 
24 June23,°05, .... 
10814 July 13, 05 
109 Apr. 25,°05 
119% Mar. 7 7,704 
97 May 87°06 


119% June28,’06 
128 June 6,°02 
1124 Apr.26,°06 
128% Feb. 23,706 | 
98144 May 8,°06 


ae 
ove 
~ be ge 
unr aA 


Buffalo, Roch. & Pitts. g. g. 5s.. 1987 | 
{ Alleghany & Wn. Ist g. gtd ms. 1998 | 
{ Clearfield & Mah. Ist g.g. 5’s.. ..1943 | 
wore: & Pittsburg. Ist 6's. 1921 | 

” > —E 1922 922 | 


Buff. & Susq. lst refundg g. 4’s.. 
registered 


a4 Saupe Apes 
Re BPR Rew weer 


“a Oraow 





BOND SALES. 163 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


7 oe q LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 
NAME. ee Amount. pa es: : 
e * Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 











103. June29,°06 103 102% 131, 000 
10534 Junel2,’06 10534 10544 
10514 Jan. 3,°04| .... «... 
95 Mar. 22,°06 
May 3,706 


Canada —- Ist int. gtd 5’ at 14,000,000 
MNSTE. BS,. cccccsccess _ 

» registered ; 6,000,000 
Central Branch U. Pac. 1st g. 4’s.1948 2,500,000 | 
— R’y of Georgia, Ist g.5’s.1945 | + 

registere - $1,000 & $5,000 7,000,000 


re 


we EE op 
tet et et et et AS Oo e | 


June30,06 2 111% 
BOOTIE) case cus 
Juneri,C6 97 8,000 
Junel9,06 97 33,000 
June21,’06 8916 82,000 
904% Junel5.06 § 90 64,000 
86) =6Junel9,’06 816 86 11,000 
8814 June27,"06 88 88164 18,000 
93 June29,°06 % 93 5,000 


con, g.5 1945} ye % 
con. g.5 a reg.$1, 000 & $5, 000 16,700,000 


| Ist. pref. ine. S| ae 1945 2,359,000 
| ” Stamped 1.641,000 
H 
| 


Bea | 


2d pref. inc. g. 5’s....... 1945 3,012,000 
" mony = a! 
3d pref. inc. g. 
" sta ped. 5, 
Chat. div. pur. my. g.4’s.19 2,057, 000 
Macon & Nor. Div. st 
Be BS... sores seccesceecs 1946 840,000 . 
. Mid. Ga. & At). div. g 5s.1947 413,000 3 
® Mobile div. Ist g, 5’s....1946 1,000,000 |. 


=| 


104. Feb. 19.°04 
11054 Sept. 5,705 
115% Aug. 3,°05 


Sy 


10834 Aug. 4,°05 


= 
AZ 


Cent. R. & Bkg. Co. of Ga. c. g.5°s, 1987 4,880,000 
Central of — Jersey, gen. g. 
O87 


ee wee PaaS kewreer 


- 


ha 
— 
sy 


‘ = 1 .) 
venta sea 45,091,000 4 


Am. Dock & Improvm’t Co. 5’s 1921 4,987,000 | ¢ 
{ Lehigh & H. R. gen. gtd g. 5’s. "1920 1,062,000 4 
Lehigh & W.-B. Coal con. 5’s...1912 2,691,000 

» con.extended gtd. 444’s.1910 ee | 
N.Y. & Long Branch gen.g. 4’s.1941 1,500,000 


Ches. & Ohio 6’s, g., Series A......1908 3.000.000 4 Junel5 06 104 104 
{ Mortgage gold ¢ «ose 2,000,000 60107 May 16°06, .... .... 
Ist con. g.5’s.. .. 1939 on gs M&N LIS June2506,118 116% 36,000 
registered..... 25,858,000 are nw 116) June 6,°06 116 116 11,000 
Gen. m. g. 4%’s 2 poe ; 107) = June30,"06 10744 106 178,000 
‘ ~ Pag 40,573,000 104 May 23:06! ..-. .... 


~ 


2 
a 


101 June 5 101% 100° 


Craig Val. Ist g. 5’s..... 1940 650,000 3 & g 112 | ae 
(R. & A. d.) Ist c. g. 4's, aes 6,000,000 | & J 1013¢ June 2,°06 | 10138¢ 1015, 
2d con. g.4’s....... : 1,000,000 3 & 3 9634 May 11, = See see 
. Warm S§. Val. Ist @.5’s, 18 400,000 M & s 11344 Fe 2D. 17°05 
iene ier Ry. Ist gtd, 4 | 2,000,000 M& N 9934 Feb. 206 


” 
‘ 
o 
’ 
' registered 
’ 
’ 
. 





of. O4t 801 229.05 80% 79 
Chic. & Alton R. R. yt sent 1949 37,350,000 4 June29,"06 —_ 79 ; 
Chie. & Alton Ry Ist lien g. 344's.1950 | | 99 yoo ; 796 June30206, 8016 78% 
22,000,000 * 8014 Mar. 40°05 i : 
Chicago, Burl, & Quincey: 
f « Denver div. 4’s.......... 1922} 4,534,000 F & a 101% Junel4.06 |1 0144 101 15,000 
Illinois div. 34%s........1948 50.835 : 93% June2s.06 | 9454 93 151,000 
registered 1,835,000 GEM EN. scan sass, | anderen 
Illinois div. 4s. .1949 5 10,306,000 3 & ¥ dhe Junels,06 105% 105% 2,000 
| registered 4 eace Galante 
ve )sink. f’d 5's, 1919 2,329, x 110% Jan. 5, vce sees 
aa a) eRe nae: 1919 "712,000 ¢ o 1013¢ Tune?1706 | 10116 10134 8,000 
, eis extensi’n 4’s, 1927 | | 94 91 900 yn 103) Junels."06 | 10314 103 13,000 
| registered 24,791, } ; 104% May 8.06) .... - 
Southwestern div. 4’s..1921 2,382,000 3 s 9 June2605) 98 98 1,000 
9934 June30, 06 100% ~=—- 9944 | _ 1,613,000 
n 9734 June25n6) 991g 9734 39,000 
, 193) June22,°06 | 104 192% 7.000 
110 Junels.706 | 1104 110 11,000 


4’s joint bonds.......... 1921 | § oye o0- 2 

= registered a, 215,225,000 
5’s, dobentares preaciouee 1913 9,000,00C 

(Han. & St. Jos. con. 6’s......... 1911 8,000,000 


Chic. & E. Ill. 1st g. 4’s ref.& imp..1955 
oni . registered ¢ 5.000.000 
cago & E. il. ists. f'd e’y. 6’s.1907 P F 
small bonds........... ... ¢ 2.980.000 
° Ist con. 6’s, = Snciica see 2,653,000 
‘ gen. con. Ist 5’s.. i » me 
registered t 16,529,000 § 
| Chicago & Ind. Coal Ist 5’s ....1936 4.626.000 


z= 


9554 Junels,06 | 9554 18 5,000 


10214 June 7,706 | 102% 102% 
346 July 8,904 see Kbe® 
, Apr. 11,706 Ty, 

wn 116% Junez9,06 11634 

y 118% Feb. 2606... 

118144 Mar. 28 706 


RRR ERM EE wR =e 


i ee 


Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville. 
+ réfunding g. 6’s........... 1941 4,700,000 133 119.06 133% 13% 
eT Re 4,942,000 4 114% 114% ¥ 
Louisv. N. Alb. & Chic. Ist 6’s. “1910 3,000,000 107% 5 1079 5,C00 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 
(Chic. Mil. & St. Paul term. g 5’s.1914 | 4,748,000 3 LlO8% M... 27 pine Saat 
1iL : 108% 
. registered ! 109% sna — aaa 


ay 
Pe wee 


me 


. gen. g. 4’s, series A....1989 | | 23,676,000 |. 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, pelee and date; 


THE BANKERS’ 


for the month. 


MAGAZINE 


NoTE.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to C cniieandle first named. 


highest and lowest prices and total sales 





NAME, Principal 


Due. 


me ° ° 
Amount paic 





¢ Northwestern con. 7’s... 


gen. g. 344’ 
registered 
Chic. & Lake Sup. 5’s, 
Chic. & M. R. div. 5’s, 1926 
Chic. & Pac. div. , 1910 
ist Chic. & P. W. ge. 192 
Dakota & Gt. 8.2. 
Far. & So. g. 6's assu.. 1924 
1st H’ st & Dk. div. 7’s, 1910 
Ist 5 5 issscnmnanens vaste 1910 
Ist 7’s, Iowa & D, ex. 1908 
Ist 5’s, La. C. & ng 4 1919 
Mineral Point div. 5's , 1910 
ist So. Min. div. Bs... 1910 
Ist 6’s, Southw’ ndiy. -, 1900 
Wis. & Min. diy. 1921 
Mil. & N. Ist M. 4 ‘6 1910 
Ist con. 6's......0.0. oo A913 


1915 
extension 4’s..... 1886-1926 
registered 

eS * eae 1987 
registered cael ; 
sinking fund 6’s 
registered.... 


s, series B.1989 


+ 8,950,000 
1,360,000 
3,083,000 
3,000,000 

25,340,000 
2,856,090 
1,250,000 
5,680,000 

990,000 

546,000 
2,500,000 
2,840,000 
7,432,000 
4,000,000 
4,755,000 
2,155,000 
5,092,000 


ap St St a a ay ay ar ah ay ay ay Se es ie ay yy 
& & Gp Be Be BP Re Be Be Re Be Be Be mB ww & | 
COweaennnnnununnaaacan 


12,832,000 
18,632,000 

> 20,538,000 
5,686,000 


gu 
Orppe 


= 


— et 
rer 


Zand 


a 
Kat's) 


l. 


Last | SALE 


Price. 


Date. 


9354 June29,’06 


115% June20, 06 


108 
114 
110 


Apr. 28.°06 
Junels,’06 
June25,’06 


137% July 18,°98 


113 
106 


1824 Apr. 


June20,’06 
Aug. 3,04 
5°06 


111% May 17,°06 


1065g Apr. 


3,°05 


10834 June 8,06 
10634 Feb. 13,7 06 


11234 Apr. 
10834 Mar. 


115 


122% 
103 
102 


9814 


108 
113 


7,°06 
17°06 
Feb. 10,°06 
June2 70, "06 
Apr. | 
Mar. 
aoe 
Nov.19,°98 
Junel4, "66 


114% Feb. 
10934 June 


JUNE SALES. 


High. - 


Low 3 


11 O84 


114” 
110% 


113° 
10834 
wns 


9814 


113 


935, 
1 1594 


114° 
110 


118 ; 
10834 
1 ate 


9814 


113° 


10934 109 


| Total. 


34,000 


» 
2,000 


30.000 


6,060 


sinking fund 5s’.. 
mang ay 

deben. 5 

regist 

deben. 5’s.... 
registered 

sinking f’d deben. : 
registered 

Des Moines & Minn. Biscscaee 
| Northern [llinois Ist 5’s........ ¢ 


6,702,000 
5,618,000 


107% June 5, 1,000 
10416 Mar. 2: 
104 Mar. 
112% Mar. 
10834 Jan. 
11634 Mar. 
117 Feb. 
127 Apr. 
105% Dee. 11,705 
104. Dee. 5,05 
10244 June 1,°06 
124 June 2,°06 
11754 June22.°06 
14246 Feb. 10, "02 
128% Feb. 2 
105% Sept. 

109 Sept. 


10744 107% 


06 
12 2,°04 
9°06 
8.706 
8°84 


{ 10,000,000 


& 
” 
7 
’ 
’ 
” 


9,800,000 


600,000 
1,500,000 
1,600,000 
1,592,000 
5,000,000 
4,148,000 
1,009,000 
1,281,000 

436,000 

500,006 


ttumwa C. F. & St. P. Ist 5's..1909 
inona & St. Peters 2d 7’s.....1907 

; Mil., L. Shore & We'n Ist g. 6's.1921 
ext. &impt.s.f’d g. 5781929 
| Ashland div. Ist g. 6" s 1925 
Michigan ag -lst g.ti's, 1924 

| eS, ee 1907 
{ Ea: 1911 


10214 102% 
124 124 
1175g 11756 


i ee ee 


& © & go © Be wR Be BB RR Be hw 


wauewves 
suse 


9. “02 


12054 Feb. 
19 Mar. 
102 June 
- May 9,°06 
Juneso,06 
Nov.29,°05 


21,°06 
23,°06 
30,°06 


tock Is. & Pac. 6’s coup.. .1917 
i ET 1917 
Ce BS icttdasovenne 1988 
registered 

refunding 4s. 

registered 

coll. tr. ser. 


a ~ 12,500,000 
’ 
’ 
’ 
, 
’ ¢ 1,494,000 
” 
’ 
° 
” 


61,581,000 10314 


& & & & & & 


a ee 


. 44,342,000 9134 94 
) eeee eeee 


iw 
=e 
& & 


1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1.494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 
1,494,000 


rit 69,938,000 
17,342,000 


97% Junel4.°06 
97 Julyvl4,04 
9716 May 26.°05 
9634 Dec. 19.°05 


97% 


K-4 
P 9 


NDAALALALAALZAAAADA 


4 May 26,°05 
” Nov: 11,°05 
May 24 04 
6 May 1,706 
* May 11,°04 
76) « June30,°06 
79) «=Dee. 19,°05 
904 June30,06 


I 
Chic. Rock Is. & Pac, R.R. 4’s.. 


” coll. trust g. 5’s....... 1913 


urlington, Cedar R. & Northern. 

" con. Ist & col. tst 5’s.1934 t 
. registered 

Ced. Rap Ia. Falls & Nor. Ist 5’s "i921 
{ Minneap’s & St. Louis 1st 7’s, g, 1927 
Choc., — me Gif. gen. g. 5s... .1919 
ry . ee .1952 
| Keokuk &) Des M. Ist mor. 1923 


118 
12046 
111 
40 
105 
111 
108 
11034 


Junel3,’06 
6 Mar. 16,°03 
~ Nov. 20,°04 
Augq.24.°95 
May 4,06 
May 17,°05 
Apr. 7,'06 
Mar. 3.°06 


° 


11,000,000 } 
1,905,000 
150,000 
5,500,000 
5,411,000 

1 2,704 50,000 


>rPUseupep 
a Bp R BR oe we we 
ounsoo 


> 





BOND SALES. 165 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


Last SALE, JUNE SALES. 








Principal Amount. ne - 


Due. Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





Chic., St.P., ion Sun can 2S. 15,000,000 J & 135 June2 706 
" con.6’s reduced to 34’ 2,000,000 J & 93 Dee. 9. 64 

|} Chic., St. Paul & Minn. Ist 6 1,572,000) ; 133) Jun 06 
North Wisconsin 1st mort. 6’s 641,000 3 12934 Mar, 3,°04 
(St. Paul & Sioux City Ist6’s.. 1919 6,070,000 ¢ O| 12034 June 8,°06 


Chic., Term. Trans, R. R. g. 4’s..1947 | | y= 49~ 101% May 8,06 .... .... a 
* coupons off . | ¢ 15,185,000 9946 June25,’06 9g 36,000 


Chie. & Wn. Ind. gen’l g. 6’s 3 8,963,000 mM 113% June26,’06 3% 1k 4,000 
. C0m. BH FP. £B..00600s. 195 17,143,000 see jeans 

Cin., Ham. & Day 2d g. 414’s 2,000,000 113. Oct. 10,19" 

{ Cin., Day. & Ir’n Ist gt. dg. 5’s. eH 3,500,000 112) Mar. 12,°06 

Cin. Find. & Ft. W. Ist gtd g. 4’s.1923 1,150,000 

Cin. Ind.&Wn.ist&ref.gtdg.4’s. 1952 4,672,000 


we eG 
Cy A Ou Og 


Mar. 27, “06 


10234 June30,°06 102% 
10044 Junel4,’06 100% 
100) ~ Junel4,°06 100 
100144 June 6,°06 10044 
100 Oct. 3,°04. .... 
9934 Feb. 8,705 

94% Aug.31,°03 

101 June26,’06 

101 May 21,°06 

105 Jan. 22,704 

1134 June 5,’06 

122. Jan. 29,°07 

119g Nov.19,’89 

134 Feb. 15,°06 


Nev.,Cin.,Chic.& St.L. gen.g. 4’s..18 20,749,000 
" do Cairo div. 1st g. 4's. “Too 5,000,000 
Cin.,Wab. & Mich. div. Ist g. 4’s O01 4,000,000 
St. Louis div. lst col. trust g.4’s.1990 | 750,000 
” registered 9,7 
Sp’gfield & Col. div. Ist g. 4’s.. 1,035,000 
White W. Val. div. Ist g. 4’ s....1940 650,000 
! Cin.,Ind., St. L. & Chie. lst g.4’s.1986 |). 545.000 
. registered 7,545, 
" con. 6’s 1920 654,000 
{ Cn. Feuer eo sev .con, Ist g. va 2,571,000 
Clev.,C., nd. con.7’s... 461 a¢ j 
. sink. 2 . : a f 3,991,000 , 
” gen. consol 6’s........ y l ac 5 
" registered 3,205,000 ) 
Ind. Bloom. & West. Ist pfd 4’s. 1940 981,500 
Ohio, Ind, & W., Ist pfd. 5’s....1988 500,000 
Peoria & Bastern Ist con. 4’s...1940 8,108,000 
’ income 4’s 199 4,000,000 


Gev..Losete ey on ee 5,000,000 
Clev., & Mahoning Val. gold 5’s, .19% | ( 
. registeréd 2,986,000 | 
Col, Midld Ry. Ist g. 4’s 8,946,000 
Colorado & Southern Ist g. 4’s...192 19,103,000 
Conn., Passumpsic Riv’s Ist g. 4's. 1943 1,900,000 


Delaware, Lack. & W. mtge 7 *s..1907 3,067,000 
{ Morris — oem  , ae — 5,000,000 
. st c. gtd 7’s. -_ 
. registered ; 11,677,000 
| * [st refund.gtd.g.34¢’s.2000 7,000,000 
4N. Y., Lack. & Ww ‘est’n. Ist 6’s...1921 12,000,000 
. const. é 5,000,000 
’ term]. imp. 4’s. -1928 5,000,000 
Syracuse, Bing. & N.Y. ‘ist 7°s..1906 1,966,000 
(| Warren Rd. Ist rfdg. gtd g. 3146's -2000 905,000 
— are a —— 191 
. st Penn. Div. c. 7’s...1917 | - { 
| | eRe 1917 | ¢ 5,000,000 5 
| ate. ” 10 y. con, 0s e a 4's, — 11,134,000 
{ 4 &Sus.cuv.con. 40y.g.3'4’s. .1946 , 
s resiste red.. > 10,000,000 
| eee & Saratoga Ist 7 _, ees 1921 2,000,000 


Deny er & Rio G. 1st con. g. 4’s.. .1936 33,450,000 
{ . On. g. P ¢ 6,382,000 
" impt. m. g. 5’s. oe 5 8,318,500 

4 Rio Grande Western Ist 2 g. 4s. 15,200,000 
§_*. mge.&col.tr. g.4’sser.A. 1949 13,336,000 

| | Utah Central Ist gtd. g. 4’s...1917 550, 000 


Des Moines Union Ry Ist g. 5’s..1917 628,000 
Detroit & Mack. Ist lien g. 4s......1995 1,050,000 
g.4s 99% 1,250,000 
Detroit s'ti n O.So. div.1 s 4,496,000 
uluth & Iron Range ist 5’s......1937 1g was 
* registered f 6,732,000 } 
2,000,000 


Duluth So, Shore & At. gold 5 ; 9: 3,816,000 
Duluth Short Line Ist gtd. 5's... .1$ 500,000» 
Elgin Joliet & Eastern ist ¢ 5’s..1941 8,500,000 ' 


a 


Re we PRR Kee wee 


od 
Caaseaut wy auwm Zaaed 


oe a 
é 


BP & BP & & go B 


| 


» 

a 
C7) 
= 





9846 Junez0,’06 98 975, 38,000 
72) June30,’06 74 2 44,000 


- 


115% Mar. 29,°06 
11644 Jan, 23,°05 


7644 June27,’06 78 «76 109,000 
9334 Junezs,’06 Yto 170,000 
102 Dec. 27.93 eit 


104% Apr. 11,°06 
120) ~June20,°06 
127 Jan. 16,°06 
127) June23,"05 


Zz bau Gp 
Ree hme eee em eR ERR ee weer lem pe 
a ¢ a OAm OFu AO 


- 
i) 


126% Mar. 9,°06 
112.) Mar. 24,°06 
102144 Junel9,’06 
101% May 15,’06 
102 Feb. 2,°03 


133 Feb. 13°06 

149 Aug. 5,01 eta ielcaad 

107) June30,°06 7 429,000 
112% June26,"06 962,000 


Peoe ese Sper anaudee 
COZrPauo 


4 


| 142% Mar. 10,05 


19034 June20,"06 

108 Mar, 24, "06 

10744 May simi: “sama 

98 June 5 9844 97% 26,000 
8834 June 5 § 816 30,000 
9% Jan. snes 


110 Sept.30,°04 

"64 Feb. 19, °06 

9634 Mar. 23,°06' .... .... 
8914 June 6 8916 89% 

112 eee 


& oo BP RP BP Be pe Bw 


1163g Junell,’06 11634 1163¢ 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total! sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. JUNE SALES. 


* Int?st} ee 


NAME. ; 
|Paid. | Price. Date. |High. Low) 





Principal 
Due. Amount. 


Total, 





Birbe 168 OBE. Bo CBocccccccccccccess 1947 
{ e 2dextended g. 5’s.....1919 
3d extended g. . 1923 | 
| 4th extended g. + 1920 
5th extended g. +. .1928 
Ist cons gold 7 - «1920 
Eri &. Rist cond aa 8a i: “1906 
e st con.g-4s prior bds. ( 
pci is iis 35,000,000 
‘ st con. gen. lien g. 4s. 
. registered t 35,885,000 
. Penn. col. trust g. 4’s.1951 | 33.000,000 
50 yrs. con. g.4” aera. 1953} 10,600,v00 
Buffalo, N. Y. & Erie Ist 7 2,380,000 
Buffalo & : rhea g. 6 3.1908 | it 4.500.000 
” sma sepheeeg 
Chicago & Erie Ist gold 5’s 12,000,00u 
Jefferson R. R. Ist gtd g.5’s....1909 2,800,000 
Long Dock consol. g. 6’s....... 1935 7,500,000 
NY L.E. & W. Coal & R-R.Co. 1.100,000 
Ist gtd. qusceet 6’s — 
8,396,000 | 
1,452,000 


| 107% Jan. 30,06 | 
| 114% Feb. 23,’06 | 
10744 May 7,°06 | 
115% Jan. 24,°06 | ‘ 
1101 Jun. 8,706 | sac 
131 Junell, | | 131 131 
133 Feb. 21,°06 ieveeeeis 
| 10134 June27, 706 | 102° 10144 
1004 Apr. 19.706 | 

93 june30, | 8506 244 
88 Nov.15,’04 

94 June25,706 | 94° 
10254 June30,'U6 | 10784 10254 
1226 Feb. 26,°06| .... .... 
1045g Feb. 16,’06 | 


11934 June20,°06 | 
10234 Dec. 5,705 | 
1354 Feb. 23,706 | 


118 = July25,’04 | 


| 
1158, Dec. 8,’05 | 


12136 Oct. 17,705 eg 
117 July 20,"05 | an ease 
107 ~June25, = 107° 107 
116% Junel8,’06 | 116% 116 
103 Feb. 3,’06 | 
10554 June30,’06 | 10586 105° 
118 May 23,06; . 


110 June29, 566 | 110° 
116 ~Apr. os | pai 
123. Oct. 20.70 \ 

10942 Junel2 06 | | 10a¥4 1074 
114 Apr. 19." 
10644 Feb. 21, ~08 | >» cane 
105 Mar, 11. *98 | — 
11134 June20,’06 | 112° 11134 
8734 June29,,06 8734 8734 
101 Dec. 6,705 | 

104% June30, 06 | 10534 103% 


108% June29,’06 | 106% 10794 
105%@ July 14, a 

100 May 2,°06) 

100 Apr. 3.06 

110 Dee. 18,°05 neat 
113% Mar. 12. 19” aint 
99% a 706/100 99% 
94 Mar.28,°03 “ 

9946 June22, 06 | 90546 O06 


“PEEE 
SOmnZz! 


& Be RP oe Be & 


55>. 
5’s 
4’s 
*S.. 





Ct Sy Sy Oy 
Pere 
oy “mom 


133,000 
574,000 


S & gp & 
cop 


a 
££ 


12036 11934 


~—p>b> e~—op s_C CE 


3 
& 


& & & 
Z2ooz 





— 
& 
a 


' 
1922 | § 
N. Y., & W. Dock & eed t 

Co. ist’ SL 913 | § 
W.Y¥. ee meron 1946 t 


. 1910 
N. iv Sus.&W. Ist refdg. g. Bs. | 
« 2d g.4’s 193 
’ gen 
’ term. ist 


J ‘) 
| Wilkesb. "east i Ist gtd g. 5's. .1942 
Evans. & Ind’p. lst con. g g 6's. ...1926 | 
Evans. & Terre Haute Ist con. 6’s.1921 
. 1st General g 5’s......... 1942 | 
’ Mount Vernon Ist 6's. ..1923 | 
. Sul. Co. Bch. Ist g 5’s.. .1980 
Ft.Smith U'n Dep. Co. Ist g 444’s.1941 | 
Ft. Worth & D.C. ctfs.dep.isté’s..1921 | 
Ft. Worth & Rio Grande Ist g 5’s. 1928 | 
Galveston H. & H. of 1882 Ist 5s..1913 | 
Gulf & Ship Isl.1st refg.&ter.5’s. -1952 | 
’ registered 
Hock. Val, Ry. Ist con. g. 444’s.. .1999 
. registered 
Col. Hock’s Val. Ist ext. g. 4’s.1848 
Colu.&Tol.RR.Co.1stm.ex.4’s. 1955 
Minot Central, Ist g. 4’s 
registered 
lst gold 344’s 
! 
| 


cai 


ee oo 
& & BB ge op & gw Bp BB & BP 
BOOCOUUTDAZAZrm PAO 





a 


rPoauapa 


Bp RP Ge BB Be 


2,441,000 | 
1,500,000 


2,499,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 


rn Ist g 344’s..... 195) 
registered | 
ist. g 3s ster]. £500,000. 11951 
registered 
total outstg.. | 
collat. trust gold 4°s. .1952 
regist’d 
col.t.g.4sL.N.O.&Tex.1953 
registered 
Cairo Bridge g 4’s..... 
registered 
Litchfield div. 1stg.3s.1951 
Louisville div.g. 3}4’s. 1953 
registered 
Middle div. reg. 5’s... 
Omaha div. Ist g.3’s.. 
St. Louis div. g. 3’s.... 

red 


& pe Ree 


105 
"1084 


goaete. 06 | 106 
Oe 4,°03 | 
Tunes, 706 | 105” 
May &, 06 
108% Mar. 7,703 | 
1238 May 24, "599 | 


9214 Apr. a 06 
8814 Dec. 8,’99 | 
95 Dec. 21.99 
78% Apr. 10,06 ! 
82146 May 31,06 
101% Jan. 31,719 
98% June23,’06 
101% Sept. 10,°95 
100 Nov. 7,19” 
124 Dec. 11,°99 
10734 Jan. 26,°06 


t 15,000,000 
24,679,000 


3,000,000 
3,148,000 
14,320,000 


600,000 
5,000,000 


4,989,000 
6,321,000 
2,090,000 
5,425,000 





registered eae 
Sp’ gfield div Istg g's. 1951 | t 
registered | f 
West’n Line Ist g. 4’s, 1951 | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
4 
| 
| 
| 
| 


registered 
Relleville & Carodt Ist 6a... 1923 | 
} Carbond’e & Shawt’n Ist g. - 's, 1932 | 
Chic., St. L. & N. O. gold 5’s....1951 | 





16,555,000 | 


SEAN KKK ess Beep oO 
Sr rPanKnaanarPranatdowzZzoo 


© ge B & Be & & ge Be Be oe BB Be Be RR Be Be o> Be 


_ 
an 


101% Jan. 31,’91 
122 July 7. 04 
105 Jan. 22.°91 


12034 June27,"06 | 123” 12056 | 





BOND SALES. 167 


BOND QUOOTATIONS.— Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Be Lasr SALE. JUNE SALES. 
| Int’st 


NAME, Principal Amount. Paid 
‘| Price. Date. High. Low.| Total. 


Due. 








gold 5’s, registered 33 16, 555,000 | J D & 14 Mar. 12.04 
g. 349s. 0 JD May 
eee sy : 33 f 1,352,000 | 5 p 15 Nose Bae. % = 
Memph. div. lst g ( af ee Jan 05 
registered ¢ 8,500,000 | 121 Feb. 24.°99 
St. Louis South, Ist gtd. g.4’s, 1981 538,0u0 101% Mar. 16, 05 
Ind.. Dec. & West. Ist g. 5’s 1935 | 108% Jan. 30,06 
. Ist gtd. g. 5’s | 107% Dee. 18,01 
Indiana, linois & Lowa Ist g.4’s. .1950 106 Apr. 3,°06 
Internat. & Gt. N’n Ist. 6’s, gold. 1919 117. June20,’06 
5’ 190% 100% June22,’06 | 
7544 Junel2,’06 
1114 June293,’06 Ud 
Mar. 15,°06 
7254 Junez9,06| 73° 
634% Oct. 16,19” ce 
} 118 Junel4,’06 | 118 
| 11234 June2s8,"06 | 11234 
1117 Jan. 17,°06; .... 
3) 11146 June29,"06 | 111% 
3| 112% Nov. 6,°05| ... 
N| 9814 June23,06 | 9814 


2 N 

ro 11834 Apr. 10,°06 
0} 109% Oct. 18,°99 
3| 1125g Apr. 6,’06 


g. 
ome Central Ist gold 5’s 
refunding g. 4’s 
Kansas City Southern Ist g. 3's. "1950 
. registered 
Lake Erie & Western Ist g. 5’s. 211937 7,250,000 
3 2d mtge. g. 5’s.. .- 1941 | 3,625,006 
} Northern Ohio Ist gtd g 5s. 1945 2.500.000 
Lehigh Val. N. Y. Ist m. g. a? 8.1940 | 15, 000,000 
high Val’ (Pe a 4's. 3008 | 
Lehig’ al. (Penn.) g. c. g. 4’s..2! 9 
Leh sh valeles Re td g. 5’s.1941 | saponin 
ehigh Val. Ter. R. ist gtd g. 5’s. ¢ 
Lebi - bh VG al Cori td g.5 =| : ee 
ig ‘oul Co. Ist gtd g. 5’s. ’ 
’ registered i¢ 10,114,000 
1st40-yr gtd int. seatoast0as 1,400,060 
Lehigh & N. Y-.1st gtd x. 4's 1945 || 2.000,000 
’ regis | i ¥ 
{= Elm. Cort. & N. 1st g.lst pfd 6’s = 750,000 
" g. gtd 5’s 1,250,000 
Long Island Ist cons. 5’s.........- ise | 8,610,000 
' eS ara 1931 | 
{ Long Island gen. m. 4’s 1988 
ae Ist g. 414’s..... 1922 
1932 | 
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9614 May 4,°06 


113% Jan. 22°06 
10: os Jan. 5.06 
/115 June 8,06 
| 1164 June 8 04 
9814 June23.°06 
102. Nov.27,°05 
9914 Oct. 28,704 
June29,’06 

110 June 22,°04 
99% June29,"06 
99 Mar. 19,°06 


10614 Dec. 9,705 
112 Mar. 10,02 
111 Jan. 23,706 


| 112% July 7,705 | 
| 105 June29, 06 | 
| 11544 June22,°06 | 
| 12186 Feb. 27,706 | 
| 103 June30.706 | 
101 May 1,706 | 
| 1114%4 Junel2,’06 

| 9734 June27,°06 | 98 
114% June 6,°05 
}109 Mar. 6,°05 
130 =Junel3,’06 
12214 Mar. 19,06 

| 114 Apr. 26,°02 
| 120% Mar. 6,'06 
| 743g Oct. 4,°05 
116 June 6.706 
| 108% Jan. 3,706 | 
100 June 8,'06 | 


10834 Junel3,’06 | 
Junel5,’06 | 97 

95 Feb. 6,05) 

114. May 2,°06 | 

112% Mar. 28,°06 

107 Dee. 4.°05 

110 Mar.28,°02| .... .... 

ee 8 eee 

10034 June26,’06 | 101 46,000 

104 Apr. 5,°05 | PS Fae S 

| 105% June29,’06 | 106 ; 13,000 


|e eel ld 


nied 


eats gz.4’s 
fe rt ang age 1°135,000 
gtd. refunding g. 4’s. .18 
4 *  rvegistered........ | ¢ 72,408,000 
irs Montauk 1st 6’s 


| N. Y. B’kin & M. B.1st ec. g. 5’s, | 
N. Y. & Rock’y Beach 8 oi 5's, 1927 
loa Isl. R. R. Nor. Shore Branch 
Ist Con. gold garn’t’d 5’s, 1982 
Louisiana & Arkan. Ry. Ist wt 5’s.1927 | 
{ Louis, & Nash, gen. g. 6’s.......1980 
. CN re os 
’ Enified gold 4’s, 
’ registered 
' collateral trust g. 5’s, 1931 
« 5-20yr.col.tr.deedg.4’s.1923 
’ E., Hend, & N. 1st 6’s. .1919 
° L. Cin.&Lex. g. 4146’s,..1931 
. N.O.& Mobilelstg. 678.1930 
. 2d g. 6’s 1980 
’ 
’ 
’ 
” 
’ 
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25553 
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338253 


Pensacola div. g. 6’s. 
St. — div. Istg. 6's. = 


2d g. 
as. 2 th “iN. R.1st ¢.5’8.1946 
H. B’ge Ist sk’fd. 26's. 1931 
Ken. Cent. g. 4’s. 
L&N.& prong & Montg 
Ist. g. 1945 
South? ee joint 4’s.1952 
| registered 
N. Fla. & S. 1st g. g.5’s, 1987 
Pen. & At. Ist g. g, 6’s,192% 
S.&N.A.con. gtd.g.5’s.1936 
l sinking fund g. 6s,....1910 
Lo.& Jefferson Bdg.Co.gtd.g. 48.1945 
Manhattan Railway Con. 4’s 
. registered. 
Metropolitan Elevated 1st 6’s 
Manitoba Swn. Coloniza n g.5’s, 1984 
Mexican Central, con. mtge. 4’s.1911 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


NoTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





’ ST SALE. INES ; 
Int’st Last ALE JUNE SALES, 


NAME. 
Paid. 


Low. | Total. 


Principal) 4 mount. 
e. 


Price. Date. 


High. 





Ist con. inc. 3’s 


2d series g. 5’s 
col.trust g.444'slst se of 1907 
Mexican Internat’! Ist con g. 4’s,1977 
+ stamped gtd 
Mexican Northern Ist g. 6’ 
’ registered 
Midland Term’! Ry. Ist g.s. . 1925 
Minneapolis & St. Louis Ist g.7’s.1927 
' Iowa ext. Ist g. 7’3...... 1909 
. Pacific ext. Is g. 6’s....1921 
’ Southw. ext. Ist g.7’s...1910 
+ lst con. g. 5’s . 1984 
. ist & refunding g. 4’s...1949 
DesMoines& Ft.Dgelstgtd g. ry 8.1935 
Minn.,s8. P. & S.S. M., Ist c. g. 4’s. 1988 
' stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Minn., S. 8. M. & Atlan. Ist g. 4’s.1926 
+ “stamped pay. of int. gtd. 
Missouri, K. & T. 1st mige s- 4’s.1990 
. 2d mtge. g 1990 
‘ lst ext wold 5" 8 
” lst & ref. mtg. 4s.. 
| St. Louis div. Ist refundg 4s.. 
| Dallas & Waco Ist gtd. g.5’s.. 
Kan. ony & Pac. Ist g. 4s 
| Mo., Kan. & East. Ist gtd. g. 5s.1942 
| Mo.,Kan.& Ok. 40 yr. lst gtd.5s.1942 
| Mo., ‘K. & Tex.of Tex. lstgtd.g.5s1%42 
| Sher., Shreve.& So. Ist gtd. g.5s.1943 
| Tex. & Ok. 40 yr. Ist gtd. g.5s ..1943 


’ 

’ 

. equip. & collat. g. 5’s....1917 
” 19 19 


Missouri Pacific 1st con, g. 6's, 
8d mortgage 7’s. 
trusts gold 5’sstamp’d1917 
registered 
1st collateral gold 5’s.1920 
registered 
forty yrs. 4’s g. loan.1945 
Cent. guenel’ Ry.lst gtg. g. 4’s.1919 
Leroy & Caney Val. A. L, 1st 5’s.1926 
4 Pacific R. of Mo. Ist m. o 4’s.1 
| ’ 2d extended g. 5’s al 
St. L. & I. g. con. R.R.&l.gr. 5’s1 
. stamped gtd gold 5° 3. -l 
’ unify’g & rfd’g g. 4’s.1929 
. registered 
” Riv&Gulf divs lstg 4s.1933 
| Verdigris V’y Ind. & W. Ist 5’s.1926 
Mob. & Birm., prior lien, g. 5’s. ..1945 


Mob. Jackson&Kan.City Istg.5’s.1946 
Mobile & Ohio new mort. g. 6’s..1 
. ky a 8 ~ 
’ 
| St. Louis & Cairo rtd g. 4's. 
t * collateral g. 4’s 
Nashville, Chat. & St. L. 1st 7 
© FRE CORE. OW cccoscecss ‘.1928 
. Ist g.6’s Jasper Branch.1928 
* Ist 6’s MceM. M.W. & Al.1917 
’ 1st Oe T. & PO. ...00.0000: 1917 
Nat. zB. R.of Mex.priorlieng.414's — 
ee Sk FA 195 
N. 0. & N. East. prior lien g. 6’s. eH 
| & Cent. & Hud. R.g. mtg. Bis. 1997 
. registered 
. Gs Bic cctnaiccesavn 1934 
. . registered 
Lake Shore col. g. 34s. 
' registered 


11910 


20,511,000 
11,724,000 
500,000 
615,000 
10,000,000 
706,000) 
6,377,000 


905,000 
472,060 


950,000 | 


1,015,000 
1,382,000 

636,000 
5,000,000 
9,350,000 
3,072,000 


¢ 38,105,000 


8,209,000 


40,000,600 
20,000,000 
3.254.000 
5,182,000 


1.915,00€ 
1:340,000 
2,500,000 
4,000,060 
5,468,000 
4,505,000 


22,754,000 
750,000 
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aint tell of ote tok | 


Cy Oy ey 
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June30,'06 
June29,’06 


100% June25,’06 
905g July 29,°01 


137. = June29,’05 
111% Oct. 26,705 
118 June 5,°06 
113% Mar. 10,°05 
112% June20,’°06 
93% Junel2,’06 
9 Apr. 19,°66 
1024 Junel4,’06 


Nov.11,’01 

8934 June 18,’91 
9944 June26,’06 
&844 June26,’06 
106 ~June25,’06 
87% June 5,’06 


88 June20,’06 
108 Feb. 13,°06 
96 June 4,06 
113% May 26,’06 
107 = June22,"06 
105 = Junel9,’06 
10844 Apr 3,°06 
10534 Apr. 25,°06 


12034 June28,’06 


¥ 1015g June22,"06 


HU nAnnoornmuE 


oad 


Bo, 
my 


ne 


PRPAAZuUnoouuuaog, 


105 June25,’06 
107% Feb. 17,°06 
05 June29,’06 


June27,’06 
June27,’06 

Mar. 13,°05 
Apr. 27,’06 
June29,’06 
114% June29,"06 
116 Nov. 6,°05 
93% June28,’06 
8734 Apr. 23,’04 
93% June30,’06 
107% Apr. 13,06 
1153g Apr. 14,06 
90 Feb. 4,°03 
9 Oct. 9°05 
94 Aug. 6,°04 
96 Apr. 7,°06 
126 May 2,°06 
122 Dec. 20,°05 
9834 Jan. 20,°06 


| 114% June 4,706 


98% June 5,06 
92% Oct. 18.705 
119 May 24,°06 
11334 June26,’06 
11944 Feb. 16,°06 
117% Mar. 6,°05 
113° July 6,°99 
105 Apr. 6,°06 
84% June27,’06 
108% Aug.13,°94 
98% June29,06 
973g June 9,°06 
1004, June2 28, 06 
10034 Apr. 25,°06 
90 June30,06 
89 Junell,’06 


18 | 
143 | 


1004 


11434 
9846 


11384 





85,000 

68.00 
8,00 

10,00" 


60,001 


5,001 


25,001 
4,000 
18,000 


F 31,000 


15,000 
4,000 


59,000 
47,000 


“000 
3,000 


183,000 
17,006 
85,000 


27,00! 
60,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME, 


Principal 
Due. | 


Int’st 


Amount. Paid. 


LasT SALE. 


JUNE SALES. 





Price. 


Date. | High. Low. 





Michigan Central col. g. 3.448. .1998 | | 


. registered. 
Beech Creek Ist. gtd. ™ 
. registered .. 

2d gtd. g. 5°85... 

| egistered..... 
ext. Ist. gtd. 

| . registered 


| Carthage&Adiron. lstgtd g. 4°8i981 | 


Clearfield Bit. Coal Corporation, ' 
1st s. f. int. -g.4’sser. A. 1940 
» small bonds series B 
Gouv. & Oswega. Ist gtd g. 5’s.1942 
Mohawk & Malone Ist gtd g. 4’s.1991 
N. Jersey Junc. R. R. g. 1st 4’s.1956 
| + reg. certificates........... 
N.Y.& Putnam|stcon.gtdg.4’s.1993 
{ Nor. & Montreal Ist g. gt 5's. 1916 
West Shore Ist guaranteed 4’s.2361 
. registered.. 
Lake Shore g 3s. 
——_~ 
) deb. g. 
| al., A. & G. R. 1st gtd c. 5’s.. .1938 
Mahoning Coal R. R. ist 5’s. 





gtd 6's, 
McKept & Bell, V. ist g. es. 
seerpen — 6's 


’ 
Battle C. Sturgis ist g.2 
N. Y. & Harlem ist mort. 7 
. 7’s registered.. 
N. Y. & Northern Ist g. 5's. 
R. W. & Og. con. Ist ext. 5’s... 
coup. g. bond currency.......... 
Oswego & Rome 2d gtd gold 5’s.1915 
R. W. & O. Ter. R. 1st g. gtd 5’s.1918 
| Utica & Black River gtd wg. 4’s..1922 
N.Y., Chic. & St. Louis Ist g. 4’s.. .1937 
, registered 
. Y., N. Haven & Hartford. 
\ ns R. con. g. 5’8....... 1937 
’ New Haven and Derby con. 5’s1918 
N.Y.,Ont.&W'n. ref’dingIstg. 4’s.1992 
. registered....... $5,000 only. 
Norfolk & Southern Ist g. 5’s....194] 
Norfolk & Western gen. mtg. 6’s.1931 
' imp’ment and ext. 6’s,..1934 
U New River Ist 6’s.. . 1982 
Norfolk & West. Ry.1st con. 2.48.1996 
. registered . - 
" small bonds 
” div. Ist lien & gen g, 48.1944 
” " registered 
” Pocahon C.&C.Co.jt.4’s.1941 


| 
| 
| 


"Se. 1900 


C.C.& T. iste. t. g g 5’s1922 
Sci’o Val & N.E. 1st g.4’s,1989 
v.P. Ry prior In ry.&]d.gt.g.4’s. .1997 
. registered 
" gen. lien g. 3’ 
" registered 
Paul & Duluth div. g. 4’s. 
° registered 
{ St. Paul & N. Pacific gen g. 6’s.1923 
., ” . registered certificates. see 
St. Paul & Duluth i, ae 1931 
kg eee 1917 
" Ist con, @. 4°s.......... 1968 
| Washington Cen. Ry Ist g. 4’s..1948 
Nor. Pacific Term. Co. Ist g. 6’s..1933 


12 


| Perron’. Mon. © Toledo 1st 7’s.1906 | 


.1934 | 
Pitt Mel 'port & Y. ist gtd ors. 1s | 


5 


> 19,425,000 


> 56,000,000 


9,081,000 


400,000 
375,000 
800,000 


* . 
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oO 
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EE PPCR SPD PERS EE GEOR EUEHGEm EG Copp meee & UPPUeeems 
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ZEeRZ 


1,500,000 
7,283,000 
5,000,000 
2,000,000 


40,400,500 


vez 


11,000,000 


20,000,000 
600,000 
5,000;000 


01,392,500 


AZuasundooormazagannZza 


> > > 
8 gp & GB Be Re BP ke BP BP ee 


2eLD 


7,897,000 


7,985,000 | 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,538,000 
3,533,000 


yo 
Sep BIG 


eee eel mee 


COuMpy 
atoor 


Ct hE a) HHOOPPata & DOOUCUEPPe 


90 
8844 June21,’06 
104 June 6,°06 


105 Nov.20,°05 
105 Oct. 10,702 


104% June28,’06 
9734 June30,’06 
9744 June 4,°06 


125% Mar. 


120 Jan. 3,06 
119 ~Junel2,"06 
104% Mar. 23,706 


9654 June25,°06 


105% Mar. 2,°05 
10234 Apr. 6,19’ 
11946 Mar. 31,’05 
114. June21,’06 


107% Feb. 4,°05 
1044 June22,06 
103. Oct. 6,705 


124. Feb, 24,06 
115% Oct. 15,’94 
101% June27,’06 
101% June29,"06 
110 May 31, *06 
13254 Apr. 

13034 Feb. J 


whe “1 
June25, 106 
Feb. 16,706 


June30,’06 


1003¢ 
100 


99 


92% June30,’06 
109% Feb. 20.°05 
1004 June25,’06 
10514 Junexrt 06 
1024 May 18,°06 

7634 June3i, "06 

76) June25,’06 

98 June 4,’06 


12434 May 
132 
113. Mar. 
110 Mar. 
100% Dec. 

93 May 
1146 May 


4,°06 
22,°06 
22,°05 


9°06 
16,°06 


‘June27,’ 06 


104 Dec. 13,705 


108°" June2s,*06 | 


993g June30, 06 | 
1014g Feb. 9,°06 | 


5,706 | 
189 Jan. 21,703 | 


i07i4 Junei9,*06 | 


10644 Nov.26,19” | 


July 28,98 | 
13,06 | 


90 
8814 
104 


9656 


10416 


8914 
8814 
104 


10434 


6 100% 
2 101% 


A 100% 


99° 
9354 
10016 


10546 


7634 
76 


98% 

9206 

908, 
104 


7534 
76 


* 97,000 
301,000 


169,000 
4,000 
5,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Last SALE. | JUNE SALES. 


NAME. io ~ pe 


po Date. |High. Low.| Total, 








116 May 16,'06 ene - ones 
11434 Jan. 20,’06 satan 
98144 June20,’06 9814 9844 
110 Junez9,"06;110 110 
105 Dec. 22-705 sees wees 
102 Apr. 14, "02 | =“ 


10734 June27, "06 | 10834 10734 
10734 Dec. 11, 

90h June 8, 06 9116 90% 
9146 Mar. 7,’0) 

9644 June27, “06 6g 044 


Obie River Railroad Ist * apd 

en. mortg. g 987 
Ozark&C er.Cent.Ry. eet gta g ‘581913 
Pacific Coast Co. Ist g. 5’s.... 
Panama Ist sink fund g. 4's 

’ s. f. subsidy g 6’s. 

Peansyivania Railroad Co. 
{ Penn. Co.’s gtd. 444s, Ist...... 


re 
wt 3 coi. tr.reg. cts... Wet 
Rta .3% col.tr.cts.serB 1941 
idee. Co. ctfs. 5.345. ae 
st g str. cts. 8. 
8.3. *s tr. cts.s.D.1944 
Chie.. St. Touts & P. 1st c. 5’s. .1932 
istered. 
Cin. Leb. ’ . lst con.gtd.g. 43.1942 
Clev. &P.gen. gtd.g. 414’s Ser. A.1942 
ries B 1942 


118 Junel6, “06 | | 118 
110 May 3, 708 | eee 


OuHNoooUosZraua Saeane | 


Det St me ee Ereop pe 
& & & BP RP BL Be > op & BP eeeee | 


+ Dec. 15,’05 | 

Jan. 8,704 | 
9684 Jan. 2) 06 | 
9834 Apr. 4 "04 | 


Bee 
see 


yes 1950 
E, aPitts. pony nota. 2.348 Ger. roared 1940 


Newp. & Cin. Bge Co. gtdg.4's. tO 
Ohio Con’ing Ry.1st gtd.s.f.4’s. 1943 
Pitts., C. C. & St. L. con. g 
Series A 
Series B gtd.. 
Series C gtd.. 
Series D gtd. es 
Series E gtd. g. 348... 
Series Fc. gtd. g. S.. "1953 


pido dor do 
<ee* 
= 
@ 
Pat) 


nm 


3 
se 55 


Ber 
ae 


| /110 June28,’06 

110 Junell,’06 
| 112% Junel2.05 
99 = Junel5,’U6 
9244 Mar. 5,06 


| 12754 Oct. 21,°02 
119s Junels,’06 
119 Apr.11,’04 


x 
2 


asnasanaggiineieadl 
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3 
r 
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=. 
REE S POSCGH EE PD BOs 


fee k we we eww we ow we 
DRAnw w Cunt rhZzZO0 Dawns 





+e 
_—e 
95S 


. 2a 7 anf isneseexesia wena 
. "s 
Tol WalhondingVy. &O.\st gtd.bds 
*s series A 1931 | 
' 444’s series B 


STetsd 


$s 
SP 


| 
itts., Ft. Wayne & C, 1st 7’s. .1912 
1912 

| 

L 


zs 
es 8 Bee 


. 4s s 
Penn. RR. Co. 1st Ri Est. g 4’s... 
{ con. gold 5 per cent ............ 191 
4 " registered 
con, gold 4 per cent 
" ten year conv. 
Penn. R.R. 10-year conv. g.3: és. 1915 
" registered 
( Allegh. Valley gen. gtd. g. ¢’s.. ae 
Belvedere Del. con. gtd. 344’s. 
Clev. & Mar. Ist gtd g. 444’s 
Del.R. RR.& BgeCo Istgtdg.4’s,1986 | 
G.R. & Ind. Ex. Ist gtd. g 44%4’s 1941 
{ Phila. Balto. & Wash. Ist g. 4’s.1943 
. registered | 
Pitts. Va.&Char].Rylstgtdg. 48.1943 | 
Sunbury & Lewistown Istzg.4’s.1986 | 
(U’d N.J. RR. & Can Co. = . 1944 | 
Peoria & Pekin — Ist 6’s....1921 
. 2d m 44" Biccceccce evcocee 1921 
Pere Marquette. 
Chic. & West Mich. Ry. 5’s 
f Flint & Pere Marquette g. 6’s. “7990 | | 
{ ’ 1st con. gold 5's, 1989 
" Port Hurond Ist g 53.1939 | 
| Sag’w Tuse. & Hur.ist gtd.g.4’s.1931 | 


Pine Creek Railway 6’s 

Pittsburg & L. E. 24 g.5’s ser. A, 1928 | 

Pitts., Shena’go & L. E. 1st g.5’s, 1940 
, Ist cons. 5’s 1943 

Pittsburg. Y & Ash. oe cons. 5’s, 1927 

Reading Co. gen. g. 4’s. 1997 

_ registered.. 

fs Jersey Cent. col. g.4’s. .1957 

registered 

j Atlantic City lst econ. a. @.4’s.1951 

} * Philadelphia & Reading con.6’s.1911 
’ registered 


ss 
a 
a5 


106% J une20, 705 
111% Sept.21,04 


|106 Aug.28,°03 
| 9654 June30,’06 
934 June30,"06 


c=) 
x 


: Z 
3 52s8s E5285 3 SE252 


}110 Jan. 19,°05 


| 10714 May 8,708 
| 11016 Feb. 24,706 


- 


a 
BS 
= 





hot to or tf 
Be BP BB Be Be EP Be RP BP Lk oe wp 


2s 
£3 


110% Sept.28,04’ 
123% Jan. 18,°05 
10034 Dec. 5,°05 


109 =Apr.28,’02 
112% Apr. 17,06 
110% Jan. 22," 
110) Apr. 23,’06 | 


F) 
_bowoy 2 nuzzZaurrual ou 


s 


mrs 
fe 
33 





Daal 
= 
BE 


hm odo ce Or 


- 


SURG p> pO BPR 





2 Fees 


J 
2 


1387 Nov.17,°98 
112% Dec. 13,°93 
120 Mar. 23,°06 
| 8734 Jan. 12,19” 
116 May 24,05 
10234 June30,06 
100% June 1,’06 | 
| 9834 June27,"06 | 


3 


2 2 8S 


BR» on 
RP RRR ek Rew ee we 


= 


223 


5 








£22 


335 





BOND SALES. 


BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 
Nore.--The railreads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





Principal 
Due. 


NAME. 


Amount. 





LAST SALE. 


JUNE SALES, 





| Price. 


Date. Low. 





i registered 
Rio Grande Junc’n Ist gtd. g.5’s, 1939 
Rio Grande Southern Ist g. 4’s..1940 
' guaranteed..... Pixcanadin 
Rutland RE Ist con. g. 448 1941 
Ogdnsb.&L.Ch’n.Ry.ist gtd ‘g4s1948 
} Rutland Canadian Istgtd.g.4’s.1949 
8t. Jo. & Gr. Isl. 1st g. 2.342 1947 


. a 1996 
st. Louis & San F. 2d 6’s, Class B, 1906 
{ 24 g. 6’s, Class C 1906 
‘ gen. g. 6’s. 
gen. g. 5’ 
| St. L & om F. R.R. 


registered. . 

5 year4i’s gold notes. 1908 
Kan, Cy Ft.S.&MemR Reong6’s1928 
Kan.Cy Ft.S &MRyrefggtd g4s.1936 | | 

. registered 
' Kan.Cy&M.R.&B.Co.lstgtdg5s.1929 
St. Louis Memp.So.E. gtd.g.4%s. 1909 
St. Louis S. W. Ist g. 4’s Bd. ctfs., 1989 
{ yo g. 4’s inc. Bd. ctfs,...1989 
{ . 2, peeeese 1932 
Gray’s Point, Term. istgtd.g.5’s.1947 
- Paul, Minn. & Manito’a 2d 6’s..1909 
. 1st von. 6’s 1933 


’ 
. refunding fg. 4’s 
” 
. 


1st con. 6’s, registered.... 
Istc. 6’s,red’ d to 2.446’ 
ist cons. 6’s register’d. 
Dakota ext’n g. 6's. 
Mont. ext’n Ist y. 4’s. 
registered 


ido 


$5=£1. 
Eastern R’y Minn, Istd.istg.5’s. . 
. registered 
’ Minn. N. div. Istg.4’s.. 
” es 
1922 | 
. 19387 | 


[ 
| Pac.Ext.sterl.gtd.4s.. 
5=£1 


| Minneapolis Union Ist g. 6’s. 
Montana Cent. Ist 6’s int. gtd. 


& 


' re hey 





Ist 6’s, registered 


Willmar & Sioux Falls Ist g. 5’s, 1988 Fi 


l - OREN 
San Fe Pres.& Phoe.Ry.1st g.5’s. 1942 | 
San Fran. & N. Pac. ists. f. g. 5’s, 1919 | 
oa Air Line Ry g. 4’s.. 


’ col. trust refdg g. 5 911 | 
| Atlanta—Bir’hm 30-yr-Istiz.4°s.1933 | 
CarolinaCentral Ist con. g. 478.1949 | 
4 Fla Cent & Peninsular Ist ¢. 5’s,1918 
} ” Ist land grant ext g.5’s.1930 | 

. GR BE, Dic ccccccsecnss 1943 

Georgia & Alabama Ist con.5’s.1945 | 

; Ga. Car. & Nthern 1st gtd} x. 5’s.1929 

| Seaboard & Roanoke Ist 5’s. ...1926 
Sodus Bay & Sout’n Ist5’s, gold. 1924 
Southern Pacific Co 

f » g.f4’s Central Pac. coll. .1949 t 

| . ” registered 

| ” two-five ys.col. tr 4’s.1910 
Fs Austin & Northw’'n Ist g. 5’s...1941 


Cent. Pac. Ist refud. gtd.g. 4's. .1949 ¢ 


. registered.. 
mtge. gtd. @. 31K’s. wie 


. registered 


registered 
Gal. Harrisb’gh & S.A. 1st 26’s..1910 
’ Mex. & P. div 1st @5’s.1981 
Gila Val.G.& N’n Ist gtd g 5’s.1924 ! 


' 
£4,000,000 


. 1950 ify 
" registered ’ 


’ ‘ 
| *  throughsListgtdg.4’s.1954 | | 
’ if 


~ 


2 
= 
a yy 


SEEs5 


= 
S 


i 
= 
s 


Sor rod wIDw HN >t 
ty 
~ 
Ps 


S SRSSSSSSs 
3 S8SS8S5=5= 


Poorer rr aT hee Ore Tt to 


& & & Be oe P&B Re Oh oe B&B RP Be & we Be oe Bp M Bp BR BP Re BR Be pe Be Be BP op BB Be Be Be BPR BP oe oP pp Be Be Be RB Be Be HP BP BP Be ee Be PM Be & & 


ZAZrPoorrrrcycy 


PFS 


19,322,000 
5,040,000 
10,185,000 


4,700,900 


5,000,000 
2,150,000 
6,000,000 


4.000.000 


3,625,000 


4,940,000 
3,851,000 


12,775,000 
10.000,000 


CSP rer Ue UNUKUKUappEE 


° 


ee | 


28,818,500 


7,253,000 
1,920,000 


79,292,000 
7,493,000 * 


8,300,000 


4,756,000 
13,418,000 
1,514, ‘000 M 


>> SS OGG 


aooo 


yy er OM AOS 


a ee 


Hy Oy AAO 


ee 


115% Mar. 22,°06 
118 Jan. 7,05 
109 Mar. 11, ‘U5 | 
76 Dec. 20, 05 | 
B. Jan. 4, "05 | | 
Bly Junelé. 06 
10144 Nov.18,’01 | 
9244 May 5,706 | 
122 Jan. 18, 06 | 


101 June 6, 06 | 
| 1004 May 10, 06 | 
127 May 22"°06 
113% June29, 06 | 
9844 Sept.26, 305 | 
10244 Aug. 7, 105 | 
8536 June30, 06 | 


May 22 08 | | 
Junez9,’06 | 

84 June2s,06 

78% Jan. 14,°04 | 


95% June29,’06 
87 Junel6,’06 
77 ~=June30,’06 


| 106% Apr. 19,’06 
| 133% Junel9,’06 
{140 May 14,’02 
111% Junel3."06 
115% Apr.15,’01 
108% June22,’06 | 
024% J unel9.706 | 
0316 Sept.19,’05 | 


101% Apr. 18,’06 | 


124 May 4,705 | 
| 134% June 1,706 | 
1464 May 31,04 
119% Mar. 20,°06 


| 112% Jan. 16,°06 
1110 Oct. 4.705 | 
| 87% June29,’06 | 





10134 June29,°06 | 
po, gee. RY "06 | 


109% May 2,°05 | 
1114 Junel2,°06 
1110) Tan, 16.°05 | 
110 May 22,°06 | 
12 Jan. 20,°03 
9214 June28,'6 
91% May 24,°06 


119%g Feb 19,°06 
101) June29,°06 
alg May 9.°05 
8744 June22,°06 


“i June2s,"06 
196) =Feb. 21°06 


111% Junel1.’n6 
106% Junel4,’06 


geh¢ 


i" 
113%6 
8186 
o 


9634 


| 89 


79% 
18346 


; 111% 


¢ 108 


Total. 


83,000 
21,000 
116,000 


2,000 


27,000 
8,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, pte and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 
A 3 . — 





NAME. Principal | 
Due 





105% Jan. 27,705 | bn eal 
| 103% May 1,°06| .... eee | secseees 
11134 June25,’06 | 11134 11134 
111% Apr.15,°06| .... .... 

% June26,’06) 
127% Feb. 27,’02 | 


118 Feb. 17,706 | 
12944 Nov. 5.04 


106 Sept.14,’04 | 
i. Jan. 4.01 
02% Mar. 2,706 | 
ts June27. “06 
10544 Mar. 14,706 | 
107) Apr. 28,706 | 
102. Jan. 2°06 
| 11334 Feb. 15,°06 
116) «=June29,’04 
119 Jan. 3,706 
| 10834 July 11,705 | 


10534 May 16,'06 

111% Jan. 6,°06| ... 

110) Apr.10.°06| .... .... | 

97% June30,’06 7 9654 | 703,000 


= 


Houst. E. . ©. Tex. pte. 5’s.. = 


lst gtd. g.5 

Houst. &T. C iste Seint, tats 163 | 
. con. g 6’sint. 1912 
’ gen. g 4’sint. gtd. 

| * W &Nwn.div.1st.g.6’s. 


| 
| — 
fi *| Price. Date.|High. Low.| Total. 
| a 
938 | 


Pppe 
NZEZ 
RSE 
esses 


a 
= 
= 


Louisiana Western Ist 6’s 
Morgan’ =“ - Tex. Ist g 6's. 


| N. Y. Tex. & Mex. gtd. Ist g 4’s..1912 
Nth’n Ry 4 Cal ws gtd. g. 6’s.1907 | 


Oreg. & aL ist gta. g5's 7 | 
San Ant.&AranPassistgtdg 4’s.1943 
South’n Pac. of Aris. ist 6’s 1909 | 


0| 
+ of Cal. Ist g's ¢ 43 1906 
‘ & F.1902 | 


. 1912 

pe ‘con. gtd. g 5's. | 

ve ease «1905-1987 | 

So. Pacific ta 1st gtd. g. 4’s.1987 | 

of N. Mex. c. ist 6’s.1911 | 

{ Tex. &N.O.Sabine div. 1st g 6’s.1912 | 

Southern Pacific RR. nn, 
outhern Pacific ‘O t 

* gst. refundg mtge. s. f. 4’s.1955 | f 75,000,000 


Bs 


EE 


“2 

I 

£2 
iF 


a 
Sat Ky Sor ou bo 


cs 
SESSSess 


ss 


ee 


£22 
BESEEs 


SUG: pp PoUaapappadeppape | 
& GB ge PB: ge ge Be BB B LP MP ge BP kp He BP op fe & & Be op 


2 
5 
*. 
= 
Ss 
3 
rT ne 


= 


8 tno mo 
an 
n 
ia) 


r 





TTT ITTITTITtTt ttt CLL 


118% June29,’06 | 
117% Jan. 25,06 
9 June27,’06 | 


Southern = 1st con. g 5’s. 1994 | It 44,766,000 
Mob. we hio collat. trust g. 4’s.1938 | } 
; M yg? tge.4-414-5" 1996 | Lees 
, emph.div.lstg. 8. U | 
: St Louis di 1st 1951 | vest 
« St uis div. Ist g, 4’s... | ~ 
registered 11,750,000 


| June22,’06 
| Alabama ‘Central. st 6’s | 1,000,000 


ee. FR cave: saan 
June 1,°06| ¢ } 10,000 
Junel4,’(06 2 9% 10,060 


116% May 8,5 
116 May 24) 06 
117% June20,'06 
113% May 15,’06 


724% June22,’06 | 72! 724%4 
1224 June22.’06 | 12244 1224 
12236 Apr. 10,°06| .... .... 
11554 June26,°06 55g 11454 
114% Feb. 13,°06 «eee 

98 Feb. 18,°05 ae ene 
105 May 5,706) 109 109 
TOD «JUMBIELOE| nccs cece 


Atlantic & Danville Ist g. 4’s. -1948 | 3,925,000 
« 2d mtg 1948 775,000 
Atlantic & Yadkin,\st gtd g 4s. 00 | 1,500,000 
Col. & Greenville, Ist 5=6's 1916! 2,000,000 

East Tenn., Va. & Ga. div.g.5’s. Lang 3,106, 
» con. 4" 25's us 1956 | 12,770,000 

” reor, ien g 4’ ‘ 

* registered f 4,500,000 
Ga. Midland Ry. Co., Ist 3’s. 1,650,000 
* Pacific ly Ist g 5-6’s 5,660,000 
Knoxville & Ohio, Ist g 6’s | 2,000,000 
Rich, & Danville, con. g 6’s. f 5,597,000 
t] deb. 5’s ‘stamped 27 | 3,368,000 
Rich. & Mecklenburg Ist g. 4’s.1948 315,000 
; South Caro’a & Ga. Ist g.5’s....1919 5,250,000 
Vir. Midland serial ser. B 6’s..1911 'b 1,900,000 


oA Sp Sh Os ty yp ot 


o 
— 


1,100,000 
950,000 


| 2 ELD B.eccccccccccces 1,775,000 . 20,°05 


11534 Nov. 2.°05 

1115¢ May 21,°06 

109% May 2.,°06| .... .. 
9734 May 15,°05| .... .... 
114% June22,°06 | 1144 114 


117. July 25,19" 

OD TOV: 2608) nce ser 

111 June22,°06 111 11] 

199 May16,06; .... «we. 
Apr. 24,706 


Virginia alana gen. 
lw . gen.5’s. gtd. ast 1926 
Ww. O. & W. Ist cy. gtd. 4’s 1924 
lw. Nor. C. 1st con. g 6’s........ 1914 | 


Spokane Falls & North.1st g.6’s,.1939 
Staten Is].Ry.N.Y.1stg@td.g.444's,1943 
St. L. Mers. bdg. Ter. gtd g.5’s. . . 1930 
Ter. R. R. Assn. St. Louis lg 436'3.1939 
. ist con. g. 5’s.....1894-1944 cee 
. en. refdg.sg. fd. z.4’s | 1955 3 Junels,706 =—98 
“ registered. ose anal 
Tex. "& Pacific, 1st gold 5’s....... 20000 June26,"06 1205, 119 
( 2d gold income, 5 2000) "963,000 “MAR. -_. SS eee 
{ La. Div.B.L. 1st @.5’s... 4,241,000 | 3 & 3 10834 Mar. 29.°06 
Weatherford Mine Wells 
| Nwn. Ry. Ist gtd. 5’s 193) 500.000 |F & A| 106% Nov, 7,04 


led Ae 8 & BP BP Be BP RP Re RP ke Bp Re Re Re Re BP RP RP RP RP Bp Be Bp EP RP gp BP BP BP BP RP Be Be on on BP oP 
Sar OOO URAL DD DRDDODNnDZounn 


et eomp pas 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Note.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME, Principal 
e. 


Int’st 


Amount. Paid. 








Toledo & Ohio Cent. Ist g 5’s.... 
” Ist M. g.5’s West. d 
’ 
. g. 4's. i090 


gen. g. 5’s 

Kanaw & M.lstg.¢ 
Toledo, Peoria & W. Ist g 4#s....1917 
Tol., St.L.&Wn. prior lien g 344’s.1925 } 

" registered 

" fifty years g. 4’s 25) ) 

” registered 
Toronto, Hamilton& Buff Ist g 48.1946 
Ulster & Delaware Ist c. g 5’s....1928 

” fA eer 1952 
0 nion Pacific R. R. & id gt g 4s...1947 

t] OL 

| Oreg. R. R. & Nav.Co.con. g 4’s.1946 

Oreg. Short Line Ry. Ist g. 6’s.1922 
J ” Ist con. g. 5’s.1946 

\ ” gtd. a funding g. 4’s. .1929 

rn. 

Utah & Nor ther n Ist 7’s.. . 1908 

2 See 1926 

Vandaiai ee ee. eee 1955 

” registered : 
Vera Cruz & Pac. tr. gtd. g.44% 

, lst mtg. gtd. bonds of 1934, 
scaled int.to 1910Speyer&Co’s coupn 
Virginia & S’western Ist gtd. 5’s..2003 
Wabash R.R. Co., Ist gold 5’s....1989 
if . 2d mortgage gold 5’s...1989 
| deben. mtg series A...1980 
| |, 1989 

first lien eqpt. fd.g. 5’s.1921 
; Ist lien 50 yr.g.term4’s. 1934 
} lst g.5’s Det.& Chi.ex..1940 
| Des Moines div.1st g.4s.1939 
| Omaha div, Ist g. 3)4s.. 1941 | 
| Tol. &Chic.div.1stg.4’s.1941 
| St.L.,K.C.& N.St. Chas. B.1st6’s1908 | 
Wabash Pitts Term! Ry Istg.4’s. 1954 

n 2c 

Western Mary land Ist 4’s.. 
West. M’land. g.lien& con, g. $3, 1952 
Western N.Y. & Penn. Ist g. 5’s. .1937 

* gen g. _ , SE 1943 

. SS, SR eer 1943 
West Va.Cent’l & Pitts. ist g. 6’s.1911 
Wheeling & Lake Erie Ist g. 5’s.1926 

. Wheeling div. lst £. 5's.1928 | 

“ exten. and imp. g. 5’s. ..1930 | 

1 20 year egptmt s.f.¢. 8.1922 
Wheel. & L. E. RR. lst con. g. 4’s..1949 
Wisconsin Cen. R’y Ist gen. g. 48.1949 
4 Mil. & L. Winnebago Ist 6’s..... 1912 


STREET RAILWAY BONDS. 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit g. 5’s. 
1st ref. conv. g. 4’s. 
[ " registered | f 
| City R. R. 1st c.5’s1916.1941 
Qu. Co. & S. ce. 7d. g¢. 58.1941 | 
4 Union Elev. Ist. 2. 4-5s.1950 | | 
stamped guaranteed 


” stamped guaranteed 

| Nassau Electric R. R. gtd. g. 4’s.1951 | 
City & Sub. R’y, Balt. Ist g. 5’s... 1922 | 
Conn.Ry.& Lightg Ist&rfg. 2414's. 1951 |) 

» stamped guaranteed If 
Denver Con. T’way Co. Ist g. 5’s.1933 | 
§ Denver T’way Co. con. g. 6’s 
| Metropol’n Rv Co. Ist g. g. 6’s.1911 
Detroit United Ry Ist c. g. 444’s...1982 
Grand Rapids Ry Ist g. 5’s 6 | 
Havana Elec. Ry. con. g. 5s | 
wre Met. clt. tr. g. 44s. 1986 | 


Internat Tract'n 50-yr. clt, tst.4s.1949 


{8,500,000 } 
+ 100,000,000 


- 45,000,000 


- 10,000,000 


3,000,000 
27500,000 
2'000,000 
2,469,000 
4,300,000 


9,000,000 } 


3,280,000 | 
2,000,000 | 
700,000 | 


21,482,000 
14,931,000 
12,328,000 


4,993,000 
1,802,000 


See mM OU POKapap a 


arr andar oac 


2,500,000 


5,891,000 
2,000,000 
33,011,000 
.000;000 
3,500,000 
26,500,000 
2,500,000 
2,508,000 


fe Be PRB op & Be ge & he ee RRP Be Be Be Be ee Be He & BR Be Be Be Re Be he | 


29,000,000 
20,000,000 | 
33,194,000 
10,000,000 

9,990,000 

9,789,000 
10, 000, 000 


HUZUBUP SG Popp aap er acaZeamgae 
CHOOETSOmOKgamuaraang 





i "697. ‘000 
23:743,000 
1,430,000 


& & & & & B Bk O & BP & a & & we 


wana rauous 


6,625,000 

22,042,000 | “ 
4,373,000 | « 
2,255,000 | 3 


} lt 16 600,000 
ee Co. Elev. R. R. Ist g. 4’s.1949 | it 


7,000,000 


10,474,000 | . 
2,430,000 | « 


10,913,000 
730,000 | 


112 


x! 100 


Last SALE 


JUNE SALES. 





Price. Date. 


High. Low.| 


Total. 





Junel2,’06 
Oct. 28,04 
109 May 25,06 
98 June2s8,’06 
9144 June20,’06 
8934 May 24,06 


115 


9916 Nov. 8,05 
110) June25,°06 
93 Jan. 20,°06 
1054 June30,’06 
104 May 28,°06 
10034 June 06 
124 June27,’06 
119 June2z: 06 
9 June29,’06 
96% Dec. 30.05 
105% Jan. 16, = 
110) = June27,’0¢ 

102% Feb. 


1013g Nov.29,’05 


2% Apr. 30.06 
11334 June29,’06 
106% June2?,’06 

9734 Junell,’06 
8114 June30, 06 
102. Dec. 28,05 
93 Mar. 24,°06 
110 June 7,°06 
97 Nov.16,°04 
8544 May 1,06 
97 May 27,05 
109% Mar, 13,°03 
844 June29,’06 
38 June29,"06 
8 334 June30.06 
72 June2s8,’06 
116% May 11,°06 
95 May 29°06 
30 May 3,706 
109 Junel3,’06 
112. June22,°06 
112% Feb. 9,06 
114. June23,’05 
10254 Nov.28,05 
8946 June29,’C6 
9144 June30,’06 


10514 June28s,’06 
9534 June30,’06 


6 
June 5, 06 
June2z 29) 06 
Feb. 6,06 
May 26,06 
June26,’06 
Junel2,’06 
1058 A pr. 17,°95 
102. Mar. 29,706 
102% Apr. 2,06 
os June 13. 19° 


107 


109 


96 June28,’06 


| 9334 June20,°06 
8334 Juned30,’06 | 


112 


9714 
9114 


9834 
9114 


Sig BoI; 


110" 


110° 
166ig 10:8 
1003¢ 

124 

119 


95% 9414 


110°" 110° 


114 1 
107 = 10434 
98 95 
86144 80 


116°" 110° 


37 
84% 
72 


109 
12 


109 
112 


90° 8854 
92% 9116 


106 
9834 


107° 
100 
109 


105% 
9534 
107° 
100 
108 


93° 
88 


liz | 


1,000 


8,000 
1,000 


82,000 
70,000 
113,000 
9,525,000 


2,017,000 
199:000 


10,000 
1,108,000 


1, 000 
127,000 


*" 29000 
4,781,000 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





R Last SALE. JUNE SALES. 
Int’st cae 


Amount. ; 
Paid. Price. Date. High. Low. Total. 





NAME, Principal 
Due. | 





109 Mar.19,’03«.... 


Louisville Railw’y Co. 1st c. g.5’s, 1930 4,600,000 
Manila E’tric Ist l’n & cl. tst sf 5’s.1953 
Market St. Cable Railway Ist6’s, 1913 
Metro. St. ay 5.3 -o8. tr.g. 58.1907 , 
(B ’ refunding i a ' 16,418,000 
‘way & 7th ave. Ist con. g. 5’s, ” 
Cc 10 eens d g 5’s, 1993 eee: 
olumb.& 9th ave.lst gtd g 5’s, 
” registered ; 8,000,000 
Lex ave & Pav Fer Ist gtd g 5’s, 1993 
” eee 
Third Ave. R.R. Ist c.gtd.g.4’s..2000 
. registered 
Third Ave. R’y N.Y. 1st g5’s... 1937 
Met. West Side Elev.Chic. lstg.4’s.1938 
* registered 
Mil. Elec. R.& Light con.30yr.g.5’s.1926 
Minn. St. R’y (M. L. & M. 
con. g. 5’s 
New Orl. Ry.& Let. g. mtge 4}4’s.1935 
St.Jos.Ry.Lig’t, HeatkP. Istg.5’s. 1937 
St. Paul City Ry. Cable con.g.5’s. — 
* gtd. gold 5’s 
Salt Lake City Ist g. sk. fd 6’s 8 
Undergr’d Elec.Rys.of London Ltd, 
5s profit sharing notes 1908 series A 
. series B 
" series C 
series D 
Union Elevated ‘Chie. ) Ist g.5’s. 1945 
United avers of St.L. 1st g.4’s.1934 
» St.L.T.Co.gtd.imp.20yr.5’s.1924 
United k. R. of San Fr. s. fd. 4’s.. .1927 
West Chic. St. 40 yr. Ist cur. 5's. 1928 
. 40 years con. g. 5’s. 1936 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Adams ‘Express | Co. col. tr. g. 4°3.1948 
Am.Steamship Co.of W.Va.g.5’s 1920 
Bklyn. FerryCo.ofN.Y.1stc.g.5’s.1948 
Chic. Junc, & St’k Y’ds col. g. 5’s.1915 
Der. Mac.&Ma.1d.gt.3}4’s sem.an.1911 
Hackensack Water Co. Ist 4’s....1952 
Hoboken Land & Imp. g. 5’s.....1910 
Madison ty arden Ist g.5’s....1916 
Manh, Bch H. & L. = gen. g. “4's.1940 
Newport News 
Dry Dock 5’s. 1 
N. Y. Dock Co, 50 yrs. Ist g. 4’s.. .1951 
’ registered 
Provident L. Soc. of N.Y. g. 4’s..1921 
St.Joseph Stock Yards Ist g. 444’s1980 
8t. Louis Term!. Cupples Station. | 
& Property Co. Ist g 444’s 5-20. .1917 
So. Y. Water Co. N. Y.con. ‘£ re. .74 
at Valley W. Wks. Ist 6's. 
. S. Mortgage and Trust Go. 
Real Estate Ist g col tr. bonds. 
{ Series E Ay 1 


| 4’s 
{ Small bonds 


INDUSTRIAL AND MFG. Bonps. | 
Am. Cotton Oil deb. ext. 444’s....1915 | 
Am. Hide & Lea. Co. ists. f. 6’s...1919 
Am. Ice Geousttes Co. deb. g. 6's. 1925 | | 

small bo 
Am. Spirit ‘Mfg. Co. ist g. 6's. 
Am.Thread Co.,1st coll. ae ‘f's.1919 | 
‘Am. Tobacco Co. 40 yrs g, 6’s....1944 1 54, 
; + eee... “es if 
. i DOccncsccccneccsose 9 j l- 
' * registered f 58,168, 


June2 8, 06 1114 lll 34,000 
June3v, 06 | 86 846 44,000 
11334 May 25,°06| .... ..-- 
119% Dec. 3,19” | 
11446 May 11,’06 


ge PR og | 


5| 9454 93° 
118" * “Fune2s,*06 | 118" 1163¢ ° 
94 Oct. 23°05| .... .... 
106" Oct. 37799 


107% Feb. 14,°06 
92% June27,’06 | 


114% Nov.18,705 | 
112°” Nov.28, "20 | 


HUN Ze PrerPKKamnnmdooraune | 


a 
= 
2 
BB Re fe Be Re RE Be Be ee Be Re RE Be ee Re BRP Be Be Re Re me we 


- 
3 


10644 July 13,705 | 
8814 June26,'06 
964% Apr. 12,06 
7954 Juneau. "06 | 
87 Sept. 9,°05 
99 Dec. 28,’97 


ONDS. 


103 June26,’06 
mn June 4,02 
June25,’06 
July 3,°05 


8S 
32 
er tt oor 


Sr 

> 

= 
zacooounuy 


e238 
£32 
225 
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S5S2523 


Jan. 19,94 
July 8,97 
Feb. 21,’02 


WON HEME] cece seco ts 
9446 June29,’06 | 9434 9414 | 
99°" "May 10206)... 
100% Sept.15,’05 


. 
5 
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5 28 
3 58 
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eo Gees & BE ROP OSE, 


Se & geek a ke Be Be eh & Rw 
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112) July 27,04 
| 1134 Dec. 18,19” 


» 
S35 
Re 
nw 


= 


* 


| 100 Mar. 15,19” 


+ 
- 





. 


3235258 
3338533 


Se ah ae 
BP Re RP eR oe & 


% Junel5,’06 
9nlg Tuners, "C6 | 
90% June27,706 | ise 89 
| 104 Junels, ‘6 104°" 104° 
Reread 
une30,”" 114% 111%) 
14 June 8,06 | Bir Vel 
77% Junes0, 06 | 79% 7734 
7834 June 6,06 | 7834 7834 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 


for the month. 


Nore.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 





NAME. Principal 
Due. 


Barney & Smith Car Co. Ist g. 6's. 1942 
Bethlehem Steel Ist ext. g.sf.5’s.19-6 
Central Leather Co. 20 yr. g. 5’s .1925 
Conso!. Tobacco Co. 50 year g. 4’s.1951 
t) registered 
Dis. Secur. Cor. con. Ist g. 1927 
1ll.Steel Co.deb.5’sstpd.non-con..1910 
. non. cony. deb. 5’s...... 1910 
Internat’! PaperCo. Ist con.g 6’s.1918 
. con.conv.sinkgfundg5s1935 


Int. Steam Pump 10 year deb, 6’s.1913 | 


Knick’r’ ker LceCo. (Chic) Ist 25's. 1925 
Lack. Steel Co., Ist con. g. 5’s. ...1923 
Nat. Starch Mfg. Co., 1st g 6’s.. 
Nat. Starch. Co’s fd. deb. g. 5’s. .1925 
Rep. Ir. & St.1st m.& clt.1st sf.5’s 1934 
United Fruit Co., con. 5’s........ 1911 
U.S. Env. Co, ist sk. fd. g.6’s...1918 
U.S. Leather Co. 6% g s.fd deb. .1915 
U.S. Reduction & Refin. Co. 6’s..1931 
U.S. Realty & Imp.con.deb.g.5's.1924 
U.S. ee aED. lJ- Goyr. g.sk. « ag t 


Va. CarolChem. col. te: s.fd.g. Po . 1912 


BoNnDs OF COAL AND LRON Cos. 
Col. Fuel & LronCo. S01 fd. iJ 5’s, 
. conv. deb. g.5 
f * somiobened. 
{ Col. C’1 & I’n Dev.Co. gtd g.5’s.. 


1943 
191 


. Coupons off 
| Colo. Fuel Co. gen. g.6’s...... 
| Grand Riv.C’] &C’kelst g. 6's.1919 
Col.Inds.\1st cv g&col tr gtdsser A1934 
. registered 
. Ist g & col tr gt 5s ser B.1934 
» registered 
Con. ‘Ind. Coal Co. 1st 30 yr.sf.5's 1935 
Continental Coal Ists. f. gtd. 5’s. .1952 
Jeff. & ~—. Coal & Ir. 1st g. Sislogs 


" g. 5's 
Kan. & Hee Fecal Coke Ist g.5’s 1951 
Pleasant Valley Coal Ist g. s.f.5s,1928 
Roch &Pitts.Cl&Ir.Co.pur mys’s. 1946 
Sun. Creek Coal Ist sk. fund 6’s..1912 
Tenn. Coal, Iron & R.R. gen. 5’s..1951 
. Tenn. div. 1st S: O6...-. 
ie, Birmingh. div. lstcon.6’s1917 
Cahaba Coal M. Co.,lstgtd.g.6’s1922 
| De Bardeleben C&ICo.gtd.g.6’s1910 
Utah Fuel Co. 1st s. f. g. 5’s...... 1931 
Va. Iron, Coal & Coke, Ist g. 5’s.. .1949 


Gas & ELECTRIC LicuT Co. BoONps. | 


Atlanta Gas Light Co. Ist g. 5’s..1947 | 
B’klyn Union GasCo.1stcong. 5’s. Rey 


Buffalo Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s 


Columbus Gas Co., Ist g. 5’s......1982 


ConsolidatedGasCo.,con.deb.6’s. 1909 | 


Detroit City Gas Co. g. 5’s 
Detroit Gas Co. Ist con.g.5’s 
Eq. G. L. Co.of N.Y. 1st son.g.5’s.1982 


-1920 | 


1917 | 


Gas. & Elec.of Bergen Co, c.g.5s.1949 | 


Gen. Elec. Co. del. g. 344’s 


1942 | 
Grand Rapids G. L. Co. Istg.5’s.1915 | 


Hudson Co. Gas Co. Ist g. 5’s....1949 
Kansas Cit 
Kings Co. 


} Edison BL TiLDEInleteon.g. 


Mo. Gas Co. Ist g 5’s.1922 | 
lec. L.& Power g. 8’s. .193f | 
1997 | 
11l.Bkin Ist con.g. 48.1939 | 


MISCELLANEOUS 


1,000,000 


i] 


¢ 


Lac, Gas L’t Co. of St. L. Ist g. 5’8.1919 | hy 


’ small bonds me 
' refdg. & enten Ist 58.1934 
Milwaukee Gas Light Co. 1st yg 1927 
Newark Cons, Gas, con. g. 5’s....1948 


Amount, 


BON DS—Continued. 





Int’t 
paid. 


3,500,000 
33,882,000 


5,310,500 





BUSPUdppodepaopmspaug 
> BF & Ge & & BP op Be Be  B Be & Be & Be & 
* ZUnOunooeanrPoucrroga 
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ZEDSUpP GG adams 
gp SP BP GP fe Ge Ge EP b> & w HF & 
DNPOILCOUDZUQoop 
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—_ OO 
a= 
=> 


BaBSe= 
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2 HD 
Se2% 
38 


= 
SUpreatoeseuapee 


SP B BW oe B & & a & oe & ow op Bw 
ae ee eer eee ose 


Smne 
BS 
32 


-_ 


32 
32 


So 
o 
#28 


iy 
8 B58 


ae 
a 

z= 
33 


Last SALE. 


Pr ice. Date. 


JUNE SALEs. 


High. 


Low. 


Total, 





105 ‘Jan. 10,°04 


98% June30, 06 
773g June30,"06 
7844 Mar, 16.706 
854g June3v, vt 
99 Jan. 17,'99 
92 Feb. 23,’04 
109% June20,’06 
974% June26,’06 
1043¢ June22.” 06 
97% Oct. 20,°05 
10444 June30,06 
90 May 31,°06 
77 =Junel3,’06 


9 May 23,°06 
103 June26,’06 
94 June30,’06 
964% June30,’06 
9644 June2s,’06 
984 Junel2,’06 


102% June28,’06 
9146 Mar. 21,06 


Nov. 2,19 


107% Oct. 7,704 
10254 Apr. 25,06 
76 = =June29,"06 


1075g Dec. 12 
105% Oct. 10, 
102% Oct. % 
105% Oct. 7 
106% Feb. 27, 02 


Aug. 10, 05 
June30,’06 
June29.06 
June20,’06 
Dec. 28,03 
103% Feb. 20,°06 


109 
jl Junel9,’06 
10444 Jan. 28,’98 
145 June29.’06 
104 June2s8,’06 
105 Sept.28,°05 
102% Nov. 5,04 
67 =Oct. 2,°01 
9 J unel3. 06 
| 100%4 Dec. 17, 04 
105 June2s. 06 
98 Feb. 8,°06 


Feb. 23,'06 
934% Mar. 13,°06 


|105 June26,’06 


| 103% May 26,706 


9314 Junel2,’06 


| 9044 July 30,04 | 


June 6,°06 


6 964 
10434 
5” 1054 


104% 


9334 


360, 000 
72,000 


24,000 
218,000 
2,000 


sé 


eeee 


11,000 
5,060 


390,000 
7,006 


18, 000 


93% 
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BOND QUOTATIONS.—Last sale, price and date; highest and lowest prices and total sales 
for the month. 
NotTe.—The railroads enclosed in a brace are leased to Company first named. 


MISCELLANEOUS BON DS—Continued. 





Riiieasl ’ LAST SALE. JUNE SALES. 
Principal Amount Int’t 


Due. paid. Price. Date. High Low. | 


105 June30,06 10634 
110% Dee. 30,04... 
8f June25,"06 88 
102% Apr. 9,706... 
11344 June20,’06 

101% June 5,°06 


10434 Nov.13,°05 | _.... .... 
120) June20,°06 12 2 | 11,000 
10: 5% Junels,’06 5 5% | 3.000 
7 6,000 
107) = June 1,°06 5 e 5,000 
Dt Cr | gcse cece ) neadesice 
103% Dee. 18,705 


N.Y.GasEL.H&PColstcol tr g5’s.1948 . 

{ * registered 5 15,000,000 
" purchase mny col tr g4’s.1949 20,927,000 

| Raison El. Ulu. Ist conv. g.5's.1910 “4.312.000 

' [st con. g. 5's. es 56, 

N.Y ‘Qus, Elec. Lg. &P. ist.c 

N.Y.& RichmondGasCo.1s stg. 5’s,1921 

Paterson& Pas. G.&E. con.g.5’s. wd 

{ Peo, Gas &C, C.1st —-. g 6’s.. é 4,900,000 


; 3 | 2,500,000 
| 
| 


On AZrPumroo 


BB & oe op Be ke Re RP Re ge & 


’ refuding roplstered.. ‘ 
Chic.Gas Lt&C oe gtd g. 5 10,000,000 
Con. Gas Co.Chic, Ist gtd.g.5’s.1936 4,346,000 
Mutual FuelGasCo.Istgtd.g.5 3.1947 5,000,000 
. registered d 
Syracuse Lighting Co. Ist 2. 5's. .19 2,000,000 
Trenton Gas & Electric Ist g. 5’s.194$ 1,500,000 
Utica Elec. L. & P. 1st s. f’d ¢.5’s.1950 1,000,000 7 
Westchester Lighting Co. g.5’s.1950 5,916,000 . 106% Apr. 3,°06 


TELEGRAPH AND TELEPHONE Co. 
BONDS. 
im. Deleeh Deg cok rat oe 53,000,000 
Commercial! Cable Co. Ist g. 4’s.2097. | » 
’ registered 5 9.170.000 
Total omnant at lien, $3 —. 
Keystone Telephone Co, Ist 5’s..1985 | 
- s registered j 6 igi f 4,000,000 
etrop. Tel & Tel. Ists’k f’d g. 5’s,1918 ~p 
. . registered { 1,761,000 
N.Y. &N. J. Tel. gen. g 5’s.......1$ 1,261,000 
Western Union col. tr. cur. 5’s...16 $,615,000 
/ » fundg & realestate g.414’s.1950 | 20,000,000 


BMS e ee ee ese 


AZ50aGnm 


9514 Jan. 18,°06 
96% Junel5,6 
100% Oct. 3,19° 


eo*~ 
ey ey 


) 


BES 


10946 May 18,°05 | 


10534 July 2,°03| .... 

108 = June23,’06 | 109% } 
10234 June30,’06 | 10896 10254 
106% Mar. 15.°06| .... .... | 
103) July26,°04 | 


42 


ad 
Pee eer eee er wee 


aAAuAgAgzauay 


i 


Mutual Union Tel. s. fd. 6’s....1911 1,957,000 
Northern Tel. Co. gtd fd.444’s. .1934 1,500,000 


— 


UNITED ST: ATES, STATE AND FOREIGN JOVERNMENT SEC URITIES. 





Principal | Int’st Y EAR 1906. JUNE SALES. 


Due, | Amount. | paid, 





High. “Tow. High. Low. Total. 








United States con. 2’s registered.. ) ) f 


*» con. 2’s coupon a = 
con. 2's reg. small bonds.. 1900 | )t | 542,909,950 { 


103% 103% 103% 103% 18,000 
10444 103 10344 10346| 26,000 
con, 2’s coupon small bds, 1930 | | ne RR ose ears 
A s registered........... —t = f 

BS COUPON... ccccccccecs we 492 } 
3°g small bonds reg.....1908-18 { | 77,135,300 5 
3’s small bonds coupon. 1908-18 | 
4’s registered. a 156,591,500} ° 


10376 10234 | 10334 10334 1,000 
10434 1025g 10344 103 | 36,000 
10444 10214 2: 
10414 103 tae 
104% 10394 104% 
129%, Sis 
13244 1 6 12954 1 


Se Como 
oo 


io! 
COP PLLOLOOOO 


4’s registered.. “1925 
4’s coupon 2 118,489,900 } 


ict of Columbia 3-65’s |) 
| ee » 14,224,100 
— ene icnimadn ) 


Dis 


eeee 


” 
. 
* 
. 
’ 
. 
’ 
. 4’s coupon.. 
7 
. 
tri 
” 
. 


355 
we eC 
™ pep ** 


Philippine Islands land pur. 4’s...1914-34 7,060,000 
) public works & imp. reg. 4°s8.1935 2,500,000 
Philippine Islands 4% public works & 
imp ten-thirty-yr reg bonds 1936 1,000,000 Q FEB 


lll 199% 
10834 10834 


zoe 


2 
3 
z 


STATE SECURITIES. 
Alabama Class A 4and 5 , 6,859,000 101 1 


1 Class BS ree 575,000 
. currency funding ie’ 192 954,000 
—— of Columbia. See U. sae 
ouisiana new ccn. 4’s 1) wns 
. . small bonds.......... ¢ 10,752,800 











We are distributing free of cost copies of our map of 


Transcontinental Railroads 
of the United States and Canada 


(The roads are shown in different colors) 


Spencer Trask 
William & Pine Streets, 
Branch Office: ALBANY, N.Y. - 





Write for Bond Circular No. 86 


& Co. 
New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


UNITED STATES, STATE AND FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES—Continued. 


Int’st 
paid. 


: . a 
NAME, i Amink. 


High. 


North Carolina con. 4'S.......cccccees 1910 


& J | 10234 
. small x 


3,397,350 
2,720,000 


J 
y Oo 
556,500 J 


N. Carolina funds. act bds......1866-1900 
. . L868-1898 

S 392-186 * 
now bonds.. . 1892-1898 624,000 


J 
J 
A 
J 
A& 
. J 
” A 
: Chatham R.R 1,200,000 A 8 
r) special tax Cl A& 
” Clas A& 
” to W estern B.c. 
" Ww wot R.R 
” Ww il. 
” w wt n& Tar. 
South ¢ ‘arolina 436’s 20-40.........026. 1933 
So. Carl. 6’s act. Mch. 23, 1869, non-fde.1888 
Tennessee new settlement 3’s........ 1913 | 
. a. 


’ 

” 

, g 1,000000 

. ™ «1912 | 600,000 
Virgi : ’ 
- 
” 
. 


ae wake ¢ 17,087,000 ae 
6's “ree m Issue nag 2,274,966 
» Brown Bros. & Co. ctfs. | s man 
of deposit. Issue of 1871..... f 10,416,565 
FOREIGN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES. 
Frankfort-on -the-Main, Germany 
bond loan 314’s series 1...... 1901 
Four marks are equal to one dollar. 
Imperial Japanese Gov. 6% ster loan.1911 
second series..... .... 
$5 shall be ¢ onsidered equiv. £1 ster —_ 
Imper, Japan. Gov. 444% ster. loan. .1925 
” second series........ 
One "pound sterling equals five dollars 
Regular delivery £100 and £200 
Large bonds £500. Small bonds £20.... | 
Imperial Russian Gov. State 4% Rente.. 
Two rubles are equal to one dollar. 
—, 5 ire Penang poe nee 1908 | 3,000,000 
opu ic of Cuba g. 5’s extern debt.1904 - 
registered t 35,000,000 
U. s. of Mexico External Gold Loan of ) 
1899 ee 3 a | | 
Regular delivery in denominations of | | 
£100 and £200 , 
Small bonds denominations of £20...... || 
Large bonds den’tions of £500 and £1,000. 


U.S. of Mex. 45 gold debt 1904 ser.A..1954 | 
’ ser.B..1954 | 


13,802,000 
(Marks.) 


210,000,009 
12 2'000.000 A 


& O 
&O 


101% 
101% 


£30,000,000 
£30,000,000 


F& Ald 
T&I 


95% 
9356 


l 
‘ 
le 
\ 
[ 
J 
\2 


310,060,000 
( Rubles.) 


YEAR 1906, 


JUNE SALES. 


Low. High. Low. Total. 


10234 


* 423° 


9634 
9714 


101% 
99 


9634 
9814 


416,000 
505,000 


| 
34 1,313,000 
92% 1,180,060 


20% 
8914 


9434 
9354 


933, 


"10514 
14,000 


100% 


9456 94 | 





The Negotiable Instruments Law 





HE adoption of this statute in thirty States has made 
T a knowledge of its provisions indispensable to every 
bank officer and bank clerk, and the American 
Bankers’ Association has accordingly recommended, through 
its Committee on Education, a course of study in the statute. 
(See Bankers’ Magazine, November, 1905, p. 703.) 

The best edition of the Act is that prepared by John J. 
Crawford, Esq., of the New York bar, by whom the Act 
was drawn, and who therefore speaks upon the subject with 
authority. This edition contains the full text of the law 
with copious annotations. 

The annotations are not merely a digest and compliation 
of cases, but indicate the decisions and other sources from 
which the various provisions of the statute were drawn. 
They were all prepared by Mr. Crawford himself, and many 
of them are his original notes to the draft of the Act sub- 
mitted to the Conference of Commissioners on Uniformity 
of Laws. They will be found an invaluable aid to an 
intelligent understanding of the statute. 

A specially important feature is that the notes point 
out the changes which have been made in the law. 

The book, which is published by the well-known law 
publishing house of Baker, Voorhis & Co., is printed in 
large clear type on heavy white paper, and neatly bound 
in law canvas. 

The price is $2.50, sent by mail or express, prepaid. 
Where five or more copies are ordered, a special rate will 
be made. 

For sale by 

THE BANKERS’ PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
90 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK. 
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BANKING AND FINANCIAL 
NOTES 


THE BANKERS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


OREGON. 


At the annual convention of the 
Oregon State Bankers’ Association, in 
session at Portland, June 16, President 
Watson took strong ground in favor of 
a law for the regulation of state and 


private banking in Oregon. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


At the thirteenth annual 
of the West Virginia 
ciation, held at Elkins, 
dresses were made by former Senator 
H. G. Davis. and by Henry Clews, of 
New York. Senator Davis gave the fol- 
lowing interesting facts relating to the 
banks of West Virginia: 

“In the last ten years, the number of 
national banks in the United States in- 
creased fifteen per cent.; in West Vir- 
ginia 255 per cent. In that time, the 
aggregate resources of all the national 
banks increased 218 per cent.; of those 
in West Virginia, 338 per cent. It is 
interesting to know what I have re- 
cently learned from the Comptroller of 
the Currency, that ninety-six national 
banks have been chartered in West Vir- 
ginia, fourteen went into voluntary liqui- 
dation, none has ever been closed by a 
receivership, and no person has ever 
lost a dollar by depositing in them. 
There are only three other states of 
which this can be said—Maine. Del- 
aware and Rhode Island, the combined 
population of which is only a little more 
than that of West Virginia. There are 
at this time in West Virginia 167 state 
banks, more than twice the number of 
national banks. Quite a number of state 
banks have been liquidated, and two or 
three have gone into the hands of re- 
ceivers, but the Commissioner of Bank- 
ing advises me that he ‘does not know 
of any bank tnat has caused its de- 
positors a loss.’ Surely, this is an 
enviable record; not a dollar lost to any 
depositor ‘in this state since its organ- 
ization! Covld any safer place be found 
in which to keep one’s money? The 
‘double liability’ law makes assurance 
doubly sure.”’ 


convention 
Bankers’ Asso- 
June 19, ad- 


The next annual convention will be 
held at Clarksburg. 

The following officers were elected: 
Cc. T. Hiteshaw, Parkersburg, president; 
vice-presidents for the five districts in 
the order named: S, H. White, Clarks- 
burg; R. E. Talbott. Phillippi; E. A. 
Read, Charleston; E. <A. Sayre, St. 
Mary’s, and John McCulloh, Point 
Pleasant. W. G. Wilson, Elkins, was 
edected secretary and treasurer. Del- 
gates to the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation elected were F. M. Staunton, 
Charleston; J, K. Oney, Huntington; W. 
B. Irvine, Wheeling. 


MAINE. 


The annual banquet and business meet- 
ing of the Maine Bankers’ Association 
was held June 23 at the Scashore House, 
Old Orchard. Officers were elected as 
follows: President, Harry Butler, Port- 
land; vice-president, C. D. Crosby, 
Bangor; secretary. J. I. Gould, Augusta; 
treasurer, G. A. Stafford, Hallowell. 


MINNESOTA. 


The bankers of this state are en- 
deavoring to organize a surety company 
of their own. At the recent convention 
of the Minnesota Bankers’ Association 
these officers were elected: President, 
W. E. Lee, Long Prairie; vice-president, 
Cc. D. Griffith, Sleepy Eye; secretary, 
Ernest C. Brown, Minneapolis; treas- 
urer, A. C. Gooding, Rochester. 


WASHINGTON. 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Washington State Bankers’ Association 
met at Tacoma June 21. Secretary 
Kauffman reported the present member- 
ship at 240—a gain of thirty-four in 
the past year. 

The president’s address. the reports 
of the secretary and the different com- 
mittees showed an appreciable growth 
in the membership of the organization, 
with correspondingly more effective 
work in safeguarding the funds in- 
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banks. The 
accomplished was the 
unanimous agreement to perfect a bill 
for introduction at the next session of 
the Legislatnre for more stringent state 
supervision of the state banks. A 
special committee will draft the measure. 
It was admitted tnat the law as it 
stands is too loose. An attempt was 
made at the last session of the Legis- 
lature to pass a new state banking 
bill, but after it had received the sanc- 
tion of the house and been recom- 
mended for passage in the senate, ‘t 
was sidetracked for other legislation 
during the last hours of the assembly. 
The sentiment in the convention was 
to draw up a measure that would get 
the full support of the bankers cf the 
state and then pledge the association to 
that it became a law. 

In appointing this special committee 
President Edwin T. Coman_ included 
national bankers as well, saying that he 
believed the heads of these institytions 
were as much interested in having the 
banks of Washington safe as were the 
state bankers themselves. 


trusted to the most im- 


portant thing 


see 


NORTHERN BANKERS. 


The Northern Bankers’ Association 
held its summer meeting at Concord, N. 
H., June 14. 
by a steamboat excursion 
quet. 

The principal address at the banquet 
was given by Samuel C. Eastman, pres- 
ident of the New Hampshire Savings 
Bank of Concord. Brief remarks were 
made by most of the invited guests, who 
were Daniel G. Wing, Francis B. Sears, 
Harold Murdock, H. K. Hallett, H. M. 
Batchelder, C. A. Ruggles, and Charles 
H. Raney, prominent bankers of Bos- 
ton. 


A trolley ride was followed 
and a ban- 


OHIO. 


The bankers of Ohio will nold their 
convention this year at the Hotel Vic- 
tory, Put-in-Bay, August 15 and l6. 
Ss. B. Rankin, of South Charleston, is 
secretary. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


The interest manifested in the second 
annyal convention of the Massachusetts 
Bankers’ Association, which met at 
Boston, June 20 and 21, indicates that 
the association is working along lines 
calculated to be of practical value to the 
bankers of the Commonwealth. A not- 
able feature of the first days’ session 
was an addréss by Hon. Pierre Jay, the 
Savings Bank Commissioner, who offered 
many valuable suggestions for still fur- 
ther advancing the already high standard 
of the savings banks of Massachusetts. 
It was shown by Mr. Jay’s address that 
he is in favor of the most thorough and 
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carefui supervis‘on of the instituticns 
under his charge. 

Alfred L. Ripley, 
State National 
man of th 
gave ihe 
ing loans. He 
trusting too implicitly in 
pledged for ind that singic- 
name comm.rcial paper was, when 
originating with a successful, prudent 
man, tne curity a bank 
have, 


vice-president of the 
Boston, and chair- 
clearing-house committe 

sound advice regard- 
uttered a caution against 
the collateral 


Bank, 


bankers 


said 


loans, 


best s 


business 


could 


FRANCIS B. SEARS, 


President Massachusetts Bankers’ Association. 


Personal loans as an investment for 
savings banks were treated of by Al- 
fred L. Aiken. of the Worcester County 
Institution for Savings. Aifred H. Curtis, 
president of the Naticnal Bank of North 
America. New York city, and president 
of the New York State Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation. made a strong plea for united 
action in behalf of currency reform. 

H. M. Batchelder, president of the 
Massachusetts Association, made an 
address replete with matters of interest 
to the bankers of the state. 

Resolutions were passed requesting the 
American Bankers’ Association to in- 
vestigate “order bills of lading.” 

These officers were chosen: President, 
Francis B. Sears, vice-president Nation- 
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41 Shawmut Bank, Boston, vice-presi- 
dent, F. B. Washburn, assistant treas- 
urer Worcester Five Cents Savings 
Bank; treasurer, Edward H. Lowell, 
cashier Winnisimmet National Bank, 
Chelsea; executive council for three 
years, F. A. Shove, treasurer Malden 
Savings Bank; Geo, W. Grant, treasurer 
City Trust Co., Boston; Charles B. 
Cook, cashier Metacomet National Bank, 
Fall River. 


MARYLAND. 


The bankers of Maryland met at 
Ocean City for the eleventh annual con- 
vention June 20. President David 
Sloan, in his annual address, favored the 
creation of a state banking department; 
and counselled the banks to look care- 
fully to the loans of corporations. Ad- 
dresses were also made by U. B. Copper, 
of the Chestertown National Bank, Al- 
exander Neill, of Hagerstown, and Geo. 
E. Allen, of New York. 


CONNECTICUT. 


Meriden entertained the seventh an- 
nual convention of the Connecticut 
Bankers’ Association, which was held 
on June 11. Ex-Governor Chamberlain, 
president of the association made the 
opening address, which was followed by 
reports of the secretary and treasurer. 
These showed the association to be in 


ALFRED SPENCER, JR., 


President Connecticut Bankers’ Association. 


good condition, the membership now in- 
cluding nearly all the incorporated banks 
in the state, 

Considerable attention was given to 
the provisions of a new banking law 
which is to be submitted to the next 
session of the Legislature. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President. Alfred Spencer, Jr., 
Hartford; vice-president, W. E. 
wood, New Britain: treasurer, 
Curtis. Meriden; secretary, C. E. 


At- 
Floyd 
Hoyt, 


South Norwalk; executive committee, F. 
M. Benham, Bridgeport; C. E. Barlow, 
New Haven; H. N. Whipple, New 
Haver; L. N. Van Keuren, Waterbury; 
R. C. Markham, Middletown. 

The business session was followed by 
a banquet, at which ex-Attorney-General 
John W. Griggs was the principal 
speaker. 


WASHINGTON STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 


BANKERS’ 


The eleventh annual convention of the 
Washington State Bankers’ Association, 
held at Tacoma on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, June 21-23, was the largest 
and most successful in the history of the 
organization. Fully one hundred dele- 
gates were present, and it was shown 
by the report of the secretary that 
thirty-four members had been added 
during the past year, bringing the total 
membership up to 240, representing 
ninety-four per cent. of the banks doing 
business in the state. 

Hon. George P. Wright. Mayor of 
Tacoma, welcomed the visitors on be- 
half of the city, and President R. L. 
McCormick of the Pacific National 
Bank delivered the formal address of 
welcome for the associated banks of 
Tacoma. Former Governor Miles C. 
Moore, president of the Baker-Noyer 
Bank of Walla Walla, responded to both 
addresses. Following the address of the 
association’s president, E. T. Coman, 
president of the First Savings and Trust 
Bank of Colfax, the remainder of the 
opening session was taken up with of- 
ficial and committee reports and general 
business. In the afternoon the conven- 
tion was addressed by E. G. Shorrock 
of Seattle, on “The Public Accountant 
and His Work;” E. L. Farnsworth, 
cashier State Bank of Wilbur, on “The 
Relation of the Farmer and the Banker;” 
and D. A. Moulton, vice-president of 
the Corn Exchange National Bank, 
Chicago. -A general discussion of bank- 
ing questions followed. 

Friday’s meeting was 
business and discussions, 
dress by Edward White, editor Pacific 
department of The Bankers’ Magazine, 
on “The Northwest Commonwealth.” 
Saturday there were addresses on ‘‘The 
Ideal Banker,.’””?’ by Thomas H. Brewer, 
vice-president Fidelity Trust Company 
of Spokane, and by W. H. Gilstrap of 
Tacoma on early banking in that sec- 
tion. Further routine business, gen- 
eral discussion, the election of officers 
and the passage of various resolutions 
brought the convention to a close. 

Among the important transactions of 
the convention, the association pledged 
itself to secure if possible a state bank- 
ing law that will insure adequate state 
inspection of all banking institutions not 


devoted to 
and to an ad- 
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operating under the federal law, and 
also iegislation permitting landowners 
to certify their property and use the 
state certificates as collateral in secur- 
ing loans. Several other resolutions of 
importance were passed, present mention 
of which is prevented by the limita- 
tions of our space. 

The officers elected for the ensuing 
year are: M. F. Backus, president 
Washington National Bank of Seattle, 
president; W. D. Vincent, cashier Old 
National Bank of Spokane, vice-presi- 
dent; P. C. Kauffman, vice-president 
Fidelity Trust Company of Tacoma, sec- 
retary; H. H. Turner, cashier Baker- 
Boyer National Bank of Walla Wa'la, 
treasurer. The executive coyncil is com- 
posed of George B. Burke, cashier Home 
Security Savings Bank of Bellingham; 
J. J. Browne, president Columbia Val- 
ley Bank of Wenatchee; A. F. Albert- 
son, cashier National Bank of Com- 
merce, Tacoma: George S. B. Brooke, 
president Fidelity National Bank, Spo- 
kane, and N. H. Latimer, manager 
Dexter Herton & Company, Seattle. 

Socially the gathering of the Washing- 
ton bankers was an ideal event. Tacoma 
hospitality fairly outdid its proverbial 
self in providing elaborate entertain- 
ment for its guests. There were recep- 
tions for the visiting delegates and 
ladies, luncheons and dinners unnum- 
bered, an afternoon's steamboat excur- 
sion on the hay, and finally a brilliant 
function, with banquet, music and dan- 
cing, Saturday afternoon and evening, at 
the Country Club on the shore of Amer- 
ican Lake. 


OREGON STATE BANKERS’ 
CIATION. 


ASSO- 


Nearly a hundred delegates and prom- 
inent bankers of the Pacific Northwest 
were in attendance at the first annual 
convention of the Oregon State Bank- 
ers’ Association, held on June 15-16, at 
Portland. The association was organ- 
ized during the Lewis and Clark Ex- 
position, with the prime object of bring- 
ing the banking men of the state to- 
gether and promoting mutual acquaint- 
anceship, therevy facititating the trans- 
action of business between banking- 
houses throughout the state. and fur- 
ther strengthening Portland’s already 
commanding position on the coast as a 
financial and commercial center. The 
officers were J. Frank Watson, president 
Merchants’ National Bank of Portland, 
president; E. V. Carter, cashier Bank of 
Ashland, vice-president; W. E. Grace, 
president Citizens’ National Bank of 
Baker City, treasurer, and J. L. Hart- 
man. of Portland, secretary. 

The first day’s proceedings of the con- 
vention, presided over by President 
Watson, included an address of welcome 
by the Mayor of Portland, responded to 
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in behalf of the visiting bankers by E. 
W. Haines, of Forest Grove, and ad- 
dresses upon various banking subjects 
by Miles C. Moore, president Baker- 
Boyer Bank of Walla Walla; George N. 
O’Brien, cashier American National 
Bank of San Francisco; P. C. Kauffman, 
vice-president Fidelity Trust Company 
of Tacoma, Wash., and secretary of the 
Washington Bankers’ Association, and 
others. Mr. O’Brien spoke upon “How 
Earthquakes Sometimes Affect Bank- 
ing,”’ giving a brief account of the 
courageous manner in which the banks 
of San Francisco handled the unpar- 
alleled situation confronting them. At 
the evening session President J. C. Ains- 
worth of the United States National 
Bank of Portland presided, and the 
principal speakers were J. Frank Wat- 
son and W. E. Grace, president and 
treasurer, respectively, of the associa- 
tion; and W. W. Cotton, of Portland. 
Following the meeting the visitors were 
banqueted at the Hotel Portland, as 
guests of the associated banks of Port- 
land. 

The second day’s session was de- 
voted to routine business, the election of 
officers, and the pasage of resolutions, 
the latter including an indorsement of 
the efforts being made by the committee 
appointed by the American Bankers’ As- 
sociation to secure the enactment of 
legislation concerning bills of lading that 
will safeguard all interests and render 
such instruments safe security for ad- 
vancements. ‘The convention appointed 
each delegate a missionary with a view 
of inducing all of the 154 banks in the 
state to join the association before the 
next annual gathering. It is helieved 
that this can be done. 

The newly chosen officers are: Presi- 
dent, E. V. Carter, cashier Bank of 
Ashland, Ashland; vice-president, E. W. 
Haines, banker, Forest Grove; treasurer, 
William Pollman, president Baker City 
Loan and Trust Company, Baker City; 
secretary, J. I. Hartman, Portland. 


AMERICAN BANKERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


The thirty-second annual convention 
of the American Bankers’ Aszociation 
will be held in St. Louis, Mo., October 
16, 17, 18, and 19. The Jefferson Hotel 
has been selected by the local committee 
as headquarters. It is expected tae 
convention will be largely attended. 
AMERICAN 


INSTITUTE. OF BANK 


CLERKS. 
vears’ convention of the Bank 
will be held at Atlantic City, 
September 6-8. 
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FINANCIAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 


—The Title Guarantee and Trust Co. 
recently moved into its new ten-story 
building at 176 Broadway. 


—The board of directors of the Irving 
National Bank, at a meeting held June 
19, 1906, declared an extra dividend of 
one per cent. to shareholders in addi- 
tion to the regular semi-annuai divi- 
dend of four per cent., payable July 2. 
1906. 


—The Irving National Bank is steadily 
increasing its business, and having en- 
joyed an unusually prosperous. six 
months, the directors felt justified in 
declaring an extra dividend of one per 
cent. 


—Flans are being drawn for a new 
six-story building for the Importers and 
Traders’ National Bank, to be erected 
on the present site at 247 Broadway, 
and to be occupied exclusively by the 
bank. 


—The Hanover National Bank recently 
increased its dividend rate from 12 to 
16 per cent. a year. 


—Another bank has been absorbed by 
the Union Bank, of Brooklyn, the Deal- 
ers’ Bank, making the seventh compet- 
itor taken in by the Union. The capital 
and surplus of the latter bank are now 
$1,000,000 each. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


Boston.—Stockholders of the City 
Trust Co, recently approved the increase 


of tne capital stock from $1.000,000 to 


$1,500,000. 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


Houston, Texas.—The charter of the 
Commercial National was recently ex- 
tended for twenty years longer, the 
bank having commenced business in 
1886. To show for its twenty years’ 
business this bank has $300,000 capital, 
$400,000 surplus, $121,000 undivided profits, 
and a substantial line of deposits. The 
bank has paid dividends continuously, 
lately at 12 per cent. a year. The Com- 
mercial National occupies its own fine 
six-story building, completed in 1904. 


Texas State Banks.—Judging from the 
number of banks organized under the 
new state banking law, the act is very 
popular. In a period of ten months 
since the law went into effect 700 state 
banks, trust companies and savings 
banks have been organized, with a com- 
bined capital stock of over $10,000,000. 


Ehrhardt, S. C.—In a recent issue of 
the Magazine it was stated that the 
capital of the Ehrhardt Banking Co. 
was $4,000. This referred only to the 
capital paid up at that time. The capi- 
tal stock is $20.000, one-half of which 
is already paid in. 


Norfolk, Va.—A meeting of the share- 
holders of the Norfolk National Bank 
is to be held July 26 to pass upon a 
proposal to increase the capital stock of 
the bank from $400,000 to $1,000,000. 
The increase is to be effected by de- 
elaring a stock dividend of $300.000, 
which will go to present shareholders, 
and issuing $300,000 of new stock at 
$175. This will make the capita] $1,000,- 
000 and surplus $500,000, besides some 
undivided profits. 


WESTERN STATES. 


Nebraska Banks Prospering.—Secre- 
tary Royce has made a compilation 
showing the condition of 567 Nebraska 
banks reporting on May 19. There are 
163,327 depositors in the State banks, 
an increase of over 1,000 since May 17, 
1905. In the past year deposits have 
increased $8,722.227, while rediscourts 
and bills payable have decreased over 
$30,000. There ‘is an increase of forty- 
six in the number of banks reporting. 


A Comprehensive Statement.—A bank 


statement that may be readily under- 
stood, even by one who is altcgether 


unfamiliar with banking, is issued by 
the First National Bank, Traer, Iowa. 

The various items are analyzed, show- 
ing just what they represent. This 
form of statement should be valuable 
in giving depositors a better idea of the 
standing of their banks. 


Garden City. Kans.—Ry its statement 
of June 18 the First National Bank, of 
this place, makes a creditable show- 
ing. The bank was established in 1886. 
It has $50,000 capital. $10,000 surplus, 
$7,828 undivided profits, and $466,389 de- 
posits. Occupying completely equipped 
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quarters in a modern stone building, on 
one of the best business corners, the 
First National Bank is favorably sit- 
uated for carrying on its large and in- 
creasing business. I N. McBeth is 
president, Geo. T. Inge, vice-president, 
Thomas Lynn, cashier, and D. F. Mims, 
assistant cashier. 


Indianapolis, Ind.—The Indiana Trust 
Co. now reports $1,000,000 capital, $346.- 
600 surplus and profits and $6,163.128 de- 


PACIFIC 


Sacramento, Cal.—It is apparent that 
the earthquake and fire at San Francisco 
did not disturb the Fort Sutter National 
Bank, of this city, whose balance-sheet 
for June 18 shows a substantial gain 
over the total for April 6. 


San Francisco.—The Mercantile Trust 
Company reports having enjoyed a pros- 
perous year. Net earnings, after paying 
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posits. Total resources are $7,509,728.26. 

Change of Name.—In April last the 
Slaughter & Taylor State Bank, of Bur- 
lingame, Kansas, changed its name to 
the Pioneer State Bank, and increased 
the paid-up capital to $20,000. 


Lake Forest, Ill.—The State Bank has 
moved into its new buiiding, specially 
constructed for the bank. This bank 
now clears through the State Bank of 
Chicago. 


SLOPE. 


all expenses and taxes. amounted to 
$165,687.23. Two dividends, amounting 
to $60.000, were declared. The net sur- 
plus and profit account is now $699,- 
886.24, and deposits $10,873,679.27. 

The banking house and vaults suffered 
no damage whatever from the earth- 
quake of April 18, and the damage by 
fire was not serious. The bank office 
opened a week after the earthquake. 


CANADA. 


The Quebec Bank.—Through the cour- 
tesy of Thomas McDougall, general 
manager of the Quebec Bank, The 
Bankers’ Magazine thas received the 
general statement of the bank for May 
15, 1906, showing the transactions for 
the past year. 


Profits for the year were $295,036.57, 
which added to the balance of the pre- 
vious year ($63,295.74) gives a total of 
$358,332.31. After making appropria- 
tions for two dividends at 3% per cent., 
and for other purposes, $297,500 was 
added to the rest account. and $60,832.51 
was carried forward. 


AN ACHIEVEMENT IN BANK MANAGEMENT. 


An interesting novelty in manu- 
facturers’ announcements is an illus- 
trated booklet. “Suggestions for Build- 
ers,’’ issued by the Berger Manufactur- 
ing Company, whose extensive plant at 
Canton, Ohio, comprises the largest 
sheet-metal works in the world. Its 
“suggestions” call attention to the pe- 
culiar merits of the company’s varied 
products, of which a briefly-descriptive 
summary is given. and an extra flap to 
the cover contains a list in detail, 
with space for checking off the lines 
concerning which specific information 
may be desired. The company’s address 
is printed on the reverse side of the 
flap, so that by tearing it off, affixing 
a stamp and dropping it into the mail. 
a catalogue and price-list of the items 
checked will be speedily forthcoming. 

Of particular interest to banking in- 
stitutions are the steel ceilings in classic 
and modern designs, which, notwith- 
standing their beauty and durability are 


compared with plaster; the 
stamped steel borders, centerpieces, 
friezes and mouldings; steel awnings, 
doors and shutters, handsomer and light- 
er than wood; steel window frames and 
sash, and windows with wire glass, 
containing no combustible material, 
which when left onen at top or bottom 
will close automatically at a tempera- 
ture of 150 degrees; and metal furniture 
and fixtures for bank equipment. The 
latter are an achievement in mechanical 
perfection and artistic finish, and com- 
prise tables and desks of all descrip- 
tions, cabinets, omnibuses, letter and 
document files, and special cases of 
any kind and design. Their especial 
advantages are that they are sanitary, 
fire and vermin proof, will not shrink. 
stick, warp nor crack, are finished in 
the highest manner known to steel 
cabinet workers, and are furnished in 
pleasing colors which are both hand- 
some and durable. 


cheap as 





TO BANK CLERKS. 


The Bankers Publishing Co. 
wants an enterprising bank clerk 
in every city and town in the 
country containing three or more 
banks, to represent The Bankers 
Magazine and the books on bank- 
ing which it publishes and deals 
in. To bright, hustling young men 
a liberal proposition will be made. 
Address without delay, Circulation 
Department, The Bankers Maga- 
zine, 90 William St., New York. 
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NEW BANKS, CHANGES IN OFFICERS, ETC. 


NEW NATIONAL BANKS. 


The Comptroller of the Currency furnishes the following statement of new National banks organized 
since our last report. 


APPLICATIONS TO ORGANIZE NATIONAL 
BANKS APPROVED. 

The following notices of intention to organize 
National banks have been approved by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency since last advice. 
Fayette County National Bank, Fayette- 

ville, W. Va.; by J. S. Hill, et al. 

First National Bank, Thornton, Iowa; by 
Cc. H. MeNider, et al. 

First National Bank, White Lake, S. D.; 
by H. W. Hinrichs, et al. 

First National Bank, Lilly, 
Hendler, et al. 

First National Bank, Elkville, 
John D. Hays, et al. 

First Nationel Bank, Waurika, Okla.; by 
H. B. Johnson, et al. 

First National Bank, Golden Gate, IIl.; 
by L. D. Letch, et al. 

First National Bank, Paint Rock, Texas; 
by C. A. Doose, et al. 

First National Bank, Maud, Okla.; by E. 
H. Bond, et al. 

First National Bank, Olustee, Okla.; by 
J. M. Norton, et al. 

First National Bank, Cedar 
Neb.; by James Squair, et al. 

First National Bank, Dickens, 
by R. D,. Shields, et al. 

National Bank of Riverside, Riverside, 
Cal.; by W. A. Bonynge, et al. 

First National Bank, Arnettsville (Pitts- 
burg P. O.), Ohio; by A. J. Shaurer. 
et al. 

First National Bank, Norcatur, 
by Jay-Daugherty, et al. 

First National Bank, Taos, N. M.; by C. 
N. Blackwell, et al. 

First National Bank, Red Lake Falls, 
Minn.; by M. O. Sortedahl, et al. 

First National Bank, Cutler, IL; by W. 
C. Davis, Jr., et al. 

First National Bank, Kimball, S. D.; by 
Fred Griswold, et al. 

First National Bank, Merchantville, N. 
J.; by John W. Marcy, et al. 

Boswell National Bank, Boswell, 
by James R. Armstrong, et al. 

First National Bank, Camden, 
by O. M. Bake, et al. 

First National Bank, Webster Springs, 
W. Va.; by J. M. Hoover, et al. 

First National Bank, Elida, N. M.; by 
Cc. C. Marshall, et al. 

First National Bank, Ridgeville, Ind.; by 
R. P. Branson, et al. 


Pa.; by B. 


Tll.; by 


Rapids, 


Texas; 


Kans.; 


a. Hes 


Ohio; 


Fourth Natioral Bank. 
W. M. Lewis, et al. 
Citizens’ National Bank, Glasgow, Ky.; 

by J. P. Depp, et al. 

First National Bank, Rochester, Texas 
(P. O. Marcy); by R. W. Warren, 
et al. 

First National Bank, Coleraine, 
by C. C. McCarthy, et al. 

First National Bank, Argyle, N. Y.; by 
John B. Conway, et al. 

First National Bank, Horseheads, N. Y.; 
by John Bennett. et al. 

Richland National Bank, Richland, Pa.; 
by A. P. Moore, et al. 

First National Bank, Kitzmillerville, 
Md.; by R. A. Smith, et al. 

First National Bank, Berlin, Md.; by L. 
L. Dirickson, Jr., et al. 

Peekskill National Bank, Peekskill, N. 
Y.; by James W. Husted, et al. 

First National Bank, Lockport. IIL; 
by James C. O’Connor. et al. 

National Bank of Tifton, Tifton, 
by J. L. Brooks, et al. 

National Bank of Commerce, Sulphur, I. 
T.; by T. J. Hartman, et al. 

Tottenville National Bank, Tottenville, 
N. Y.; by Benjamin Williams, et al. 

Second National Bank, Towson, Md.; 
by E. J. Cook, et al. 

First National Bank, May, 
T. C. Yantis, et al. 

First National Bank, Lonoke, Ark.; by 
A. C. Curtis, et al. 

United States National Bank, White 
Lake, S. D.; by Ludwig Eoevinger, et 
al, 


Macon, Ga.; by 


Minn.; 


Ga.; 


Texas; by 


NATIONAL BANKS ORGANIZED. 


8231—Enid National Bank, Enid, Okla.; 
capital, $100,000; Pres., O. J. Flem- 
ing: Vice-Pres., S. T. Alton; Cashier, 
Frank H. Letson. 

8232—Wind River National Bank, Sno- 
shoni, Wyo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., 
A. J. Cunningham; Cashier, Henry G. 
Hay, Jr. 

8233—Grange National 
Pa.; capital, $60,000; Pres., John A. 
Schwab; Vice-Pres., James A. Fara- 
baugh and W. F. Hill; Cashier, M. D. 
Bearer. 

§234—Coal Belt National Bank, Benton, 
Ill.; capital, $38,500; Pres., R. A. 


Bank, Patton, 
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Youngblood; Vice-Pres., J. M. Joplin; 
Cashier, W. F. Spiller. 

8225—People’s National Bank, Scranton, 
Pa.: capital, $200,000; Pres., Cyrus D. 
Jones; Vice-Pres., Thomas Sprague; 
Cashier, Geo, T. Dunham, 

8236—Medford National Bank, Medford, 
Oreg.; capital, $50,000; Pres., H. E. 
Ankeny; Vice-Pres., J. E. Enyart; 
Cashier, John S. Orth; Asst. Cashier, 
W. B. Jackson. 

8237—First National Bank, Gravette, 
Ark.; capital, $25,000; Pres., E. M. 
Gravett; Vice-Pres., W. H. Austin; 
Cashier, James Banks. 

8238—First National Bank, Juniata, Pa.; 
capital, $25.000; Pres., D. E. Parker; 
Vice-Pres., E. J. Lomnitz and D. H. 
Meek; Cashier, D. G, Meek. 

8239—National Bank of West, West, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. R. 
Glasgow; Vice-Pres., J. P. Glenn; 
Cashier, C. W. Holloway. 

8240—Gramatan National Bank, Bronx- 
ville, N. Y.; capital, $30.000; Pres., Ro- 
bert E. Farley; Vice-Pres., Howard 
Willets; Cashier, B. E. Smythe; Asst. 
Cashier, C. J. Cornell, 

8241—Lumbermen’s National Bank, Bem- 
idji, Minn.; capital, $25,000; Pres., W. 
R. Baumbach; Vice-Pres., C. W. 
Baumbach; Cashier, W. L. Brooks; 
Asst. Cashier, C. L. Learned. 


$242—First National Bank, Rule, Texas; ° 


$30,000; Pres., J. W. Kelley; 
Cashier, 


capital, 
Vice-Pres., F. G. Alexander; 
M. E. Manning. 

$2483—-Greenwicn National Bank, Green- 
wich, Conn.; capital, $50,000; Pres., C. 
E. Finlay; Cashier, W. C. Connolly. 

8244—-People’s National Bank, Bruns- 
wick, Md.; capital, $25,000; Pres., G. 
H. Hogan; Vice-Pres., Howard Marvin 
Jones; Cashier, W. P. McComas. 

8245—First National Bank, Fairchance, 
Pa.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. F. 
Moore; Vice-Pres., John W. Byers; 
Cashier, Lew G. Walker. 

8246—Fidelity National Bank, Aurora, 
Neb.; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. E. 
Siekmann; Vice-Pres., V. Swanson; 
Cashier, H. Cole. 

8247—First National Bank, Seymour, 
Iowa; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. C. Cal- 
houn; Vice-Pres., Wm. Haines; Cash- 
jer, J. D. Johnston. 

8248—American National Bank, Spear- 
fish, S. D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. 
A. Pemberton; Vice-Pres., G. C. Hull; 
Cashier, H. Leppla. 

8249—Citfzens’ National Bank, Higgins, 
Texas; capital, $25,000; Pres., De- 
eatur Barton; Vice-Pres., Marion S. 
James; Cashier, Geo. W. Long. 

8250—Exchange National Bank, Fitzger- 
ald, Ga.; capital, $50,000; Pres., Robert 
V. Bowen; Vice-Pres., M. Dickson and 
James B. Clements; Cashier, E. W. 
Stetson; Asst, Cashier, J. D. Dorm- 
iney. 

8251—-Citizens’ National Bank, Wilming- 
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ton, Ohio; capital, $70,000; Pres., J. 
W. Sparks; Vice-Pres., C. A. Ran- 
nells; Cashier, I. N. Lair. 

8252—First National Bank, Hamlin, 
Texas; capital, $25,000 Pres., R. V. 
Colbert; Vice-Pres., W. S. Whaley; 
Cashier, Gould Whaley. 

8253—First National Bank, Worland, 
Wyo.; capital, $25,000; Pres., T. A. 
Renner; Vice-Pres., Henry P. Roth- 
well; Cashier, Ira E. Jones; Asst. 
Cashier, H. B. Gates. 

8254—First National Bank, New Egypt, 
N. J.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Ivins J. 
Davis; Cashier, Geo. C. Lower. 

8255—First National Bank, Almena, 
Kans.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Andrew 
Dyatt; Vice-Pres., John Dyatt; 
Cashier, Leonard Lovejoy. 

8256—First National Bank, Oakford, II1.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., M. O. Atter- 
bery; Vice-Pres., Geo. L, Schonewis; 
Cashier, Elias Watkins; Asst. Cashier, 
Julia Atterbery. 

8257—Farmers’ National Bank, Inwood, 
Iowa; capital. $40,000; Pres., Charles 
Shade; Vice-Pres., G. M. Anderson; 
Cashier, G. A, Manwaring; Asst. Cash- 
ier, G. M. Larsen. 

8258—First National Bank, Hazard, Ky.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., C. G. Bowman; 
Vice-Pres., E. H. Holliday; Cashier, 
Thomas A. Bowles. 

8259—First National Bank, Wibaux, 
Mont.; capital, $25,000; Pres., J. C. 
Kinney; Vice-Pres., J. B. Lawilis; 
Cashier, Jno. L. Therme. 

8260—First National Bank, Christopher, 
Tll.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Nelson 
Browning; Vice-Pres., Thomas Horn; 
Cashier, Jonn W. Dye. 

8261—Condon National 
Oreg.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. W. 
French; Vice-Pres.. Grant Wade; 
Cashier, F. T. Hurlburt. 

8262—First National Bank, Jefferson. 
Iowa; capital, $50,000; Pres., Albert 
Head; Vice-Pres., R. C. Head and S. 
C. Culbertson; Cashier, M. M. Head; 
Asst, Cashier, C. E. Marquis. 

8263—Citizens’ National Bank, Reynolds- 
ville, Pa.; capital, $50,000; Pres., D. 
Wheeler; Vice-Pres., McCurdy Hunter 
and A. O’Donnell; Cashier, J. S. How- 
ard; Asst. Cashier, J. W. Hunter. 

8264—Milnor National Bank, Milnor, N. 
D.; capital, $30,000; Pres., D. F. Vail; 
Vice-Pres., Anton Berger and A. E. 
Austin; Cashier, F. W. Vail; Asst. 
Cashier, H. Edman. 

$265—First National Bank, Binford, N.. 
D.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Lewis 
Berg; Wice-Pres., Joseph Buchheit; 
Cashier, J. H. Sinclair; Asst. Cashier, 
Oscar Greenland. 

8266—First National Bank, Upland, Cal.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Geo. Chaffey; 
Vice-Pres., A. M. Chaffey; Cashier, H. 
E. Swan. 

8267—People’s National 
ettstown, N. J.; capital, 


Bank, Condon, 


Bank, Hack- 
$60,000; 
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Pres., Robert A. Cole; Vice-Pres. and 
Cashier, M. T. Welsh. 

§268—First National Bank, Jamaica, N. 
Y.; capital, $100,000; Pres., D. L. Van 
Nostrand; Vice-Pres., W. C. Baker 
and C. A. Lockwood; Cashier, D. D. 
Mallory. 

$269—First National Bank, Springfield, 
Minn.; capital. $25,000; Pres., J. S. 
Watson; Cashier, C. H. Asch, 

§270—First National Bank, Dewey, I. T.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., Wm. Johnstone; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. C. Priestley; Cashier, 
W. A. Letson. 

$271—First National 
Colo.; capital, $25,000; 
Ramsey; Cashier, B. U. 


Bank, Elizabeth, 
Pres., Lee 
Jamison. 


8272—Blaine National Bank, Kitzmiller- 
ville, Md.; capital, $25,000; Pres., Z. 
T. Kalbaugh; Vice-Pres., M. P. Fa- 
hey; Cashier, Howard C. Dixon. 

8273—First National Bank, Preston, 
Iowa; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. L. Bar- 
tholomew; Vice-Pres., G. E. Bartholo- 
mew; Cashier, Hellen M. Beckwith. 

8274—National State Bank, Stockton, 
Kans.; capital. $50,000; Pres., M. J. 
Coolbaugh, Jr.; Vice-Pres., Geo. O. 
Farr and J. T. Smith; Cashier, W. E. 
Coolbaugh; Asst. Cashier, M. S. Coole 
baugh. 

8275—Sheridan National Bank, Sheridan, 
Wyo.; capital, $50,000; Pres., J. E. 
Cosgriff; Cashier, C. L. Hoag. 


NEW STATE BANKS, BANKERS, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Wilmer—Bank of Wilmer; capital, $15,- 
000; Pres.. G. M. Luce; Vice-Pres., L. 
Pringle; Cashier, C. N. Pooley. 


ARKANSAS. 


Delight—Bank of Delignt; capital, $5.000; 
Pres., S, L. Blakely; Vice-Pres., J. F. 
Blakely; Cashier, J. F, Holcomb. 

Palestine—Bank of Palestine; capital, 
$3.750; Pres., C. M. Wilkinson; Vice- 
Pres., J. H. Stevens; Cashier, Oscie 
Walker. 

CALIFORNIA. 


Los Angeles—Bank of Los Angeles; cap- 
ital, $100,000; Pres., Jno. A. Pirtle; 
Vice-Pres., Wm. S. Collins; Cashier, 
G. F. Conant; Asst. Cashier, G. T. 
Stainback. 

Pasadena—Crown City Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., W. H. Bradley; Vice- 
Pres., A. A. Chubb; Cashier, J. O. 
Isaacson. 

Roseville—Roseville Banking & Trust 
Co.; capital, $8,000; Pres., A. L. Dar- 
row; Vice-Pres., A. H. Hawley; Cash- 
ier, H. L. Bissell. 

San Francisco—State Savings and Com- 
mercial Bank; Pres., H. S. Miller; 
Vice-Pres., C. M. Wooster and Wm. 
F, Burbank; Cashier, J. E. Orbison. 

Upland—Citizens’ Savings Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., Chas. E. Harwood; 
Vice-Pres., Wm, H. Craig. 

Venice—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Mrs. Geo. Sibley; Vice- 
Pres., F. H. Lloyde; Cashier, R. H. 
Morse. 


COLORADO. 


Hillrose—First Bank; Pres., H. P. For- 
syth; Cashier, D. S. Boyd. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—Wasnington Mechanics’ 
Savings Bank; capital, $20,000; Pres., 
Ezra Gould; Vice-Pres., H. K. 


Daugherty; Sec. and Treas., R. H. 


Bagby. 
FLORIDA. 


Chipley—Chipley State Bank; capital, 
$25.000; Pres., F. Bullock; Vice-Pres., 
A. L. McNeill; Cashier, C. B. Dunn; 
Asst. Cashier, A. L. Wells. 

Lake Butler—Bank of Lake Butler; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., John A. King; 
Vice-Pres., Thomas P. Fowler; Cash- 
ier, B. H, Peters. 


GEORGIA, 


Carrollton—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. C. Bass; Vice-Pres., W. 
W. Heaton; Cashier, A. K. Snead; 
Asst. Cashier, Louis Sims. 

Iron City—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $18,- 
000; Pres., J. A. B. Sikes; Vice-Pres., 
J. T. Lane; Cashier, D. A, W. Lane. 

Valdosta—Valdosta Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital,. $200,000; Pres., B. P. Jones; 
Vice-Pres., Frank Roberts; Cashier, 
C. L. Jones; Asst. Cashier, W. H. 
Markham, 


IDAHO. 


Ashton—Ashton State Bank, Ltd.; cap- 
ital, $25,000; Pres., G. E. Bowerman; 
Vice-Pres., G. Harringfelt; Cashier, F. 
X. Dolenty. 

Kimberly—Bank of Kimberly; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H. T. West; Vice-Pres., 
A. D, Norton; Cashier, W. H. Turner. 


ILLINOIS. 


German Valley — German - American 
State Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres.. 
Frank A. Bridge; Vice-Pres., Henry 
W. Coffman; Cashier, Arthur L. 
Hock. 

Loami—Loami State Bank (successor to 
Loami Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., 
Peter Vredenburgh; Cashier, H. A. 
Deweese. 

Lostant—Lostant Exchange Bank; Pres., 
Alex. Kelso, Sr.; Cashier, S. L. Kelso. 
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Plains—Pleasant Plains State 
(successor to Atherton & 
Greene); capital. $30,000; Pres., A. 
Atherton; Vice-Pres., J. H. Irwin; 
Cashier, A. L. Irwin; Asst. Cashier, E. 
J. Atherton. 


Pleasant 
3ank 


INDIANA, 

Bluffton—Union Savings & Trust Co.; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., L. C. Davenport; 
Vice-Pres., U. A. Kunkle; Sec., F. J. 
Tangeman. 

Palmyra—Citizens’ Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John H. Martin; Vice-Pres., 
John F. Finley; Cashier, Chas. W. 
Cole. 

Rochester—Rochester Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $60,000; Pres., R. C. 
Stephenson; Vice-Pres., G. W. Hol- 
man; Sec., P. J. Stingly. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 
Tulsa—Fidelity Trust Co.; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., J. M. Hall; Vice-Pres., J. 
M. Gillette; Sec. and Treas., R. D. 
Fuller, 
IOWA. 


Gilbert Station—Gilbert Savings Bank 
(successor to Bank of Gilbert); capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., E. P. Gilbert; Vice- 
Pres., L. Oliver; Cashier, Wm. H. 
Totten. 

Maurice—Sioux County Savings Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., James F. Toy; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. R. Moir; Cashier, P. 
N. Vos. 


KANSAS. 


Agenda—Agenda State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. H. Houck; Vice- 
Pres., M. T. Madden; Cashier, E. E. 
Baird. 

Ellis—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$12,000; Pres., Charles Keagy: Vice- 
Pres.. Thomas E. McMahon; Cashier, 
G. W. Cross. 

Elmo—Elmo State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., Edw. J. Lorson; Vice- 
Pres., W. A. Klingberg; Cashier, A. 
S. Percy. 

Havana—Havana State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., R. J. Conneway; Vice- 
Pres., A. J. Webster; Cashier, J. D. 
Edmundson. 

Topeka—Prudential Trust Co.; capital, 
$100,000; Pres., W. W. Mills; Vice- 
Pres., Thomas Page and F. D. Coburn; 
Treas., W. W. Bowman; Sec., Geo. 
P. Stitt. 

Topeka—Topeka State Bank; capital, 
$25.000; Pres., Chester W. Snyder; 
Vice-Pres., Harry E. Gavitt; Cashier, 
Gus W. Snyder. 

Wichita—Land Credit State Bank; cap- 
ital. $25,000; Pres., Charles H. Smyth; 
Vice-Pres., Scott E. Winne; Cashier, 
Frank T. Blair. 


KENTUCKY. 


Covington—Central Savings 
Trust Co.; capital $60,000; Pres., 


Bank & 
Chas. 
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Hais; Vice-Pres., John P. Heidel; 
Sec. and Treas., F. J. Hermes. 
Pineville—Rice State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Jonn L. Saylor; Vice- 
Pres., U. S. Howard; Cashier, J. R. 
Rice, 


LOUISIANA. 


Campti—Campti State Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., I. Raphiel; Vice-Pres., 
G. E. Prothro; Cashier, Gaiennie Hy- 
ams. 

Carencro—Bank of 
$10,000; Pres., Albert 
Pres., A. C. Guilbeau; 
J. Melchior, 

Shreveport—American Savings Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $500,000; Pres., S. 
W. Smith; Vice-Pres., E. S. Woodfin 
ana P. C. Wideman; Cashier, M. A. 
McCutchen.—Continental Bank & 
Trust Co.; capital, $300,000; Pres., L. 
E. Thomas; Cashier, J. C. Trichel, Jr. 


MARYLAND. 


Chureh Hill—Church Hill Bank; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., Edwin S. Valliant; 
Vice-Pres., J. Kirk Brown; Cashier, 
John N. Sparks. 

Cumberland—Dime Savings Bank; cap- 
ital, $50,000; Pres., D. Lindley Sloan; 
Vice-Pres.. A. M. Lichtenstein; 
Cashier, Arthur Warfield. 

Vienna—Eastern Shore Trust Co.; cap- 
ital $10,000; Pres., J. A. Higgins; 
Vice-Pres., J. W. T. Webb; Cashier, 
Vv. A. Hatch, 


MICHIGAN. 


Blanchard—Bank of Blanchard; Pres., 
Wm. H. Wallace; Vice-Pres., Wm. 
J. Orr; Cashier, George Bilbrough. 

Calumet—Calumet State Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., Joseph Vertin; Vice- 
Pres., M. E. O’Brien; Cashier, Selden 
B. Crary; Asst. Cashier, Wm. H. Dav- 
isson. 

Detroit—German-American Loan & 
Trust Co.; capital, $50,000; Pres., A. G. 
Lambrecht; Vice-Pres., Charles F. 
Bowman; Sec., Daniel Kelly; Treas., 
Gustav Dietrich.—Security Trust Co.; 
capital, $500,000; surplus, $500,000; 
Pres., M. J. Murphy; Vice-Pres., Em- 
ory W. Clark and Linn W. Bowen; 
Sec., F. F. Sanford. 

Hale—State Exchange Bank (successor 
to S. B. Yanger & Co.); Pres., John 
Bell; Vice-Pres., J. P. Niggeman, Jr.; 
Cashier, Frank Beedon. 

Lewiston—Lewiston Savings 
(Meyer Beckman). 

Mikado—Mikado Bank of Sleeper, Mer- 
rill & Co.; capital, $6,000; Pres., A. E. 
Sleeper; Vice-Pres., F. W. Merrick; 
Cashier, W. J. McDonald. 

Turner—State Savings Bank; capital, 
$20,000; Pres., A. H. Phinney; Cashier, 
R. R. Dinsmore. 

Walkerville—Security Bank; Cashier, L. 
O. Bloomer. 


capital 
Vice- 
Geo. 


Carencro; 
Guidry; 
Cashier, 


Bank; 
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MINNESOTA. 


Atwater—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$15,000; Pres., N. Lundgren; Vice- 
Pres., Charles W. Quandt; Cashier, 
J. A. Johnson. 

Sandstone—Sandstone State Bank; capi- 
tal, $20.000; Pres., H. P. Webb; Vice- 
Pres., Peter Peterson; Cashier. A. S. 
Dean; Asst. Cashier, H. O. Hunt. 

Taopi—Bank of Taopi; capital, $5,000; 
Cashier, L. E. Bourquin; Asst. Cashier, 
Josephine Bourquin. 


MISSISSIPPI. 


Boyle-—Bank of Boyle; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., D. W. Shofner; Vice-Pres., L. 
H. Gaines; Cashier, R. I, Peebles. 


MISSOURI. 


Bertrand—Bank of Bertrand; capital, 
$11.250; Pres., G. R. Wallace; Vice- 
Pres., J. H. Collier; Cashier, L. C. 
Leslie. 

Cole Camp—People’s Bank; capital, $7,- 
500; Pres., Peter Holsten; Vice-Pres., 
John Jagels; Cashier, W. C. Nelson. 

Harrisburg—Harrisburg Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., F. P. Henderson; Vice- 
Pres., G. T. Drane; Casnier, H. A. 
Whiteside, 

Hawk Point—Bank of Hawk Point; capi- 
tal, $10,000; Pres., F. A. Ordelheide; 
Vice-Pres., E. N. Elliott; Cashier, G. 
H. Middlekamp. 

Lamar—People’s Savings Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. S. Moore; Vice-Pres., 
Walter J. Miller; Cashier, Walter J. 
Miller, Jr. 

Leasburg—Bank of Leasburg; capital, 
$6,400; Pres., J. W. Walker; Vice- 
Pres., J. C. West; Cashier, James H. 
Smith. 

Lemonville—Farmers’ Bank; capital, $5. - 
000; Pres., A. F. Keene; Vice-Pres., S. 
P. Lemon; Cashier, J. F. Schnelle. 

Rockbridge—Rockbridge Bank; Pres., B. 
V. Brown; Cashier, John P. Edwards. 


NEBRASKA. 


Bloomington—Republican Valley Bank; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., Geo. M. Wil- 
mot; Vice-Pres., Peter Rasmussen; 
Cashier, S. Y. Hartt; Asst. Cashier, E. 
T. Rasmussen. 

College View—Bank of College View; 
capital, $10,000; Pres., James Schee; 
Cashier, H. A. Morrison; Asst. Cashier, 
T. A. Weishaar. 

Denton—Denton State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., L. J. Dunn; Cashier, C. 
S. Knodle. 

Hildreth—State Bank; capital, $10,000; 
Pres., Henry Gund; Vice-Pres., C. F. 
Gund; Cashier, A. R. Laudi. 

Riverton—Republican Valley Bank; capi- 
tal, $5,000; Pres., Geo. M. Wilmot; 
Vice-Pres., Peter Rasmussen; Cashier, 
S. Y. Hartt; Asst. Cashier, E. T. Ras- 
mussen. 


NEVADA. 


Ely—Bank of Ely, Inc.; capital, $50,000; 
Pres., W. W. Armstrong; Vice-Pres., 
W. N. McGill; Cashier, J. M. Lockhart; 
Asst. Cashier, A. Davies.—White 
Pine County Bank; capital, $60,000; 
Pres.. W. B. Graham; Vice-Pres., W. 
H. Miller; Cashier, Joseph Pheby; 
Asst. Cashier, J. W. Biggane. 

NEW YORK, 

Syracuse—Spader & Perkins. 
Rensselaer—Rensselaer County Bank 
(successor to John F. Munger); capi- 
tal, $50,000; Pres., John F. Munger; 
Vice-Pres., B. R. Lansing; Cashier, 
E. J. Guilford. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rutherford—Citizens/ Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., H .L. Carpenter; Vice- 
Pres., J. D. Morris; Cashier, A. L. 
Grayson. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Dawson—First State Bank; capital. $1,- 
200; Pres., H. A. Barnes; Vice-Pres., 
S. E. Kepler; Cashier, C. A. Cross. 

Knoff—Pioneer State Bank; capital, $5,- 
200; Pres., Bertle Velson; Vice-Pres., 
W. E. Burgett; Cashier, V. L. Velson; 
Asst. Cashier, F. V. Huff. 


OHIO. 


Buckeye City—Commercial & Savings 
Bank Co. (successor to First National 
Bank); capital, $25,000; Pres., E. B. 
Rice; Vice-Pres., L. F. Colopy; Cash- 
ier, H. G. Hammond. 

Carrollton—Cummings Trust Co. (suc- 
cessor to J. P. Cummings Bank Co. 
and First National Bank); capital, 
$70,000; Pres., J. P. Cummings: Vice- 
Pres., J. C. Ferrall; Treas., Thomas 
J. Saltsman; Sec., J, B. Fiedler; Asst. 
Sec., W. O. DeFord. 

Dayton—Farmers’ & Merchants’ Bank; 
capital, $25.000; Pres., J. W. Kreitzer; 
Vice-Pres., E. M. Glaney; Cashier, C. 
S. Billman; Asst. Cashier, Geo. W. 
Kepler. 

Maumee—State Savings Bank; capital, 
$12,500; Pres., L. J. Dennis; Vice-Pres., 
G. H. Blaker; Cashier, L. B. Raone- 
house. 


OKLAHOMA. 

Driftwood—Citizens’ State Bank; capi- 
tal, $10.000; Pres., A. H, Stout; Vice- 
Pres., C. I. Overstreet; Cashier, O. L. 
Cully. 

Oklahoma City—Planters & Mechanics® 
Bank; capital, $25,000; Pres., A. M. 
Gustin; Vice-Pres., E. Ware; Cashier, 
Nick M. Ellis; Asst. Cashier, G. F. 
Benz. 

Roosevelt—Citizens’ State Bank: capital. 
$10.600; Pres.. T. B. Douthit; Vice- 
Pres., Ed. E. Carson; Cashier, L. C. 
Cheuvront. 
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OREGON. 


Cottage Grove—Bank of Cottage Grove; 
capital, $15,000; Pres., W. H. Abrams; 
B. Lurch, Vice-Pres.; Cashier, C. 
Ross King; Asst. Cashier, A. H. Kelso. 

Klamath Falls—American Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital, $57,000; Pres., Charles 
E. Worden; Vice-Pres., Fred Melhase; 
Cashier, J. W. Seimens. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Jersey Shore—Jersey Shore Trust Co, 
(successor to Jersey Shore Banking 
Co.); capital, $125,000; Pres., Hamil- 
ton B. Humes; Vice-Pres., Robert Mc- 
Cullough and Wm. C. Wilson; Treas., 
John W. Levegood; Sec., Robert A. 
Sebring. 

Pittsburg—Terminal Trust Co.; capital, 
$125,000; Pres., J. I. Buchanan; Vice- 
Pres., Chas. H. Kays; Sec. and Treas, 
John Carson. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Anderson—People’s Savings Bank; capi- 
tal. $25,000; Pres., Joseph J. Fretwell; 
Vice-Pres., L. R, Watson; Cashier, 
John N. Bleckly; Asst. Cashier, Ray- 
mond Fretwell. 

Ninety-Six—Bank of Ninety-Six; capi- 
tal, $30,000; Pres., W. O. Self; Vice- 
Pres., R. S. Nickels and H. P. Gal- 
phin; Cashier, R. A, Watson. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Colman—Citizens’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Jesse A. Smith; Vice- 
Pres., John Gordon; Cashier, F. D. 
Henderson. 

Fort Pierre—Fort Pierre Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Charles D. Goldsmith; 
Vice-Pres., Charles J. Lavery; Cash- 
fer, L. E. Goldsmith; Asst Cashier, F. 
R. Strain. 

Harrold—First State Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Cashier, F. W. Pierce. 

Herrick—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$8,000; Pres., L. Limons; Vice-Pres., 
J. G. Dunbar; Cashier, J. A. Blair. 

Leola—First State Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., John J. Hepperle; Vice- 
Pres., John E. Reagan; Cashier, F. 
H. Hooper. 

Ortley—State Savings Bank; capital, $5,- 
000; Pres., G. G. Lasell; Vice-Pres., 
E. M. Lasell; Cashier, W. G. Kattkee. 

Murdo—Murdo State Bank; capital, 
$7,000; Pres., Peter B. Dirks; 
Vice-Pres., Isaac Dirks; Cashier, Olof 
Nelson; Asst. Cashier, John B. Wait. 

Seim—Grand River State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. W. Harris; Cashier, 
a. %. Clark. 

Selby—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., Fred Gutz; Cashier, H. 
P. Gutz; Asst. Cashier, F. E. Gehrki. 

Wessington—Farmers & Merchants’ 
State Bank; capital, $12,000; Pres., J. 


W. Schultz; Vice- Pres., S. C. Martin; 
Cashier, Otto G. Schamber. 

White Lake—White Lake State Bank 
(successor to White Lake Savings 
Bank); capital, $10,000; Pres., G. a, 
Rogers; Vice-Pres., I. W. Seaman; 
Cashier, A. W. Closson; Asst. Cash- 
ier, M. McMillan. 

Yale—Farmers’ State Bank; capital, $6,- 
000; Pres., Jas. Dunlevy; Vice-Pres., 
A. M. Giles; Cashier, D, Crichton. 


TENNESSEE. 


Huntland—Huntland Bank; capital, $10,- 
000; Pres., G. A. Gore; Vice-Pres., J. 
H. Lucas; Cashier, E. L. Reames. 

Nashville—Broadway Bank & Trust Co.; 
capital, $50,000; Pres., W. T. Hardi- 
son; Vice-Pres., J. H. Bradford; Casn- 
ier, A. E. Potter. 

Summertown—Summertown Bank Co.; 
Pres., A. J. Gould; Vice-Pres., G. W. 
Gray; Cashier, O, L. Ross. 

Yorkville—Bank of Yorkville; Pres., F. 
E. Wyatt; Vice-Pres., J. S. McCorkle; 
Cashier, F. R, Utley. 


TEXAS. 


Alanreed—Bank of Alanreed; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., J. R. P. Sewell; Vice- 
Pres., S. B. Owens; Cashier, D. B. 
London. 

Burton—Burton State Bank; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., C. W. Homeyer; Vice- 
Pres., Thomas Watson; Asst. Cash., 
B. C. Watson. 

Lipan—Lipan State Bank; capital, $25,- 
000; Pres., D. C. Cogdell; Vice-Pres., 
W. J. Aiken; Cashier, E. B. Hilbun. 

McKinley—Continental Bank & Trust 
Co. (Branca of Fort Worth.) 

New Ulm—New Ulm State Bank; capi- 
tal $10,000; Pres., E. C. Find; Vice- 
Pres., Leonard Tilletson; Cashier, 
Robert Voigt. 

Pflugerville—Farmers’ State Bank; cap- 
ital, $10,000; Pres., Wm. Pfluger; Vice- 
Pres., C. H. Kellam. 

Terrell—First State Bank; capital, $100.- 
000; Pres., J. S. Turner; Vice-Pres., J. 
S. Grinnan; Cashier, L. E. Griffith, 
Jr.; Asst. Cashier, E. H. Archer. 

Junction—First State Bank; capital. 
$20,000; Pres., Horace E. Wilson; Vice- 
Pres., A. L. Mudge; Cashier, F. L. 
Wilson. 


VIRGINIA. 


Boons Path—First State Bank; capital, 
$15.000; Pres., M. O. Combs; Vice- 
Pres., T. C. Fuller; Cashier, G. Bar- 
ker. 

Bristol—Washington Trust & Savings 
Bank; capital, $50,000; Pres., A. P. 
Moore; Vice-Pres., R. B. Embree and 
J. D. Mitchell. 


WASHINGTON. 


Bridgeport—Douglas County Bank; cap- 
ital, $15,000; Pres., A, E. Case; Vice- 
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Pres., B. F. Culp; Cashier, T. J. East. 

Cusick—Pend 4d’Oreille 
Bank. (Branch of Newport.) 

Everett—First Scandia Bank; capital, 
$50,000; Pres., J. Hunsacker; Vice- 
Pres., E. G. Reep; Cashier, Christ. 
Olson. 

Mt. Vernon—Mt. 
capital, $25,000; 
Vice-Pres., Geo. 
R. L. Davis. 

South Bend—First International Bank; 
capital, $25,000; Pres., G. H. F. Pier- 
son; Vice-Pres., A. W. Hammond; 
Cashier, Elias Pierson. 

Wapato—Wapato State Bank; capital, 
$25,000; Pres., Alex. E. McCredy; 
Vice-Pres., G. S. Rankin; Cashier, 
Harry Jones. 

White Salmon—Citizens’ Bank; Pres., K. 
C, Gillett; Vice-Pres., C. F. Camplan; 
Cashier, C. L..Colburn. 


Vernon State Bank; 
Pres., F. Freiman; 
H. Bailey; Cashicr, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Matoaka—Bank of Matoaka; capital, 
$10,000; Pres., D. H. Barger; Vice- 
Pres., J. E. Morton; Cashier, W. L. 
Burruss. 


Valley State 


CANADA. 
MANITOBA. 


Roblin—Union Bank of Canada; G, A. 
Campbell, Mgr. 


ONTARIO. 
Warsaw—Ontario Bank; G. L. McClen- 
nan, Sub. Mer. 
Woodville—Standard Bank of Canada; 
T. E. Bell, Mer. 


QUEBEC. 


Quebec—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
W. H. Dunsford, Mgr, 


SASKATCHEWAN. 


Craik—Union Bank of Canada; 
Crawford, Mer. 

Cupar—Union Bank of Canada; W. J. 
Swaisland, Mer. 

Maple Creek—Union Bank of Canada; 
Ph. Viberts, Mgr. 

North Battleford—Bank of British 
North America; F. J. McEachern, 
Mer. 

Weyburn—Canadian Bank of Commerce; 
J. D. Bell, Mgr. 


PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 


Kensington—Bank of New Brunswick; 
H. W. B. Stavert, Mgr. 


C. R. 


CHANGES IN OFFICERS, CAPITAL, ETC. 


ALABAMA. 


Citronelle—First National Bank; James 
S. Lynch, Cashier in place of L. Otto 
Stuber. 

Ensley—First National Bank; absorbed 
by Bank of Ensley. 


ARKANSAS. 


Beebe—Bank of Beebe; capital, $25,000; 
M. Strickland, Jr., Pres.; C, A. Price, 
Vice-Pres.; E. H. Abington, Cashier; 
N. H. Strickland, Asst. Cashier. 

Humphrey—Bank of Humphrey; W. A. 
Armstrong, Cashier in place of E. B. 
Stokes, resigned. 

Siloam Springs—Farmers’ Bank; 
Tatum, Pres, 


Geo. 


CALIFORNIA. 


Berkeley—Berkeley National Bank; no 
Vice-Pres. in place of J. W. Richards; 
no Cashier in place of W. M. Roberts; 
J. S. Mills, Asst. Cashier. 

Los Angeles—Central Bank; John P. 
Burke, Vice-Pres, 

Monrovia—First National Bank; capital 
increased to $100,000, 

San Francisco—Wells-Fargo Nevada 
National Bank; F. L. Lipman, Vice- 
Pres. in place of J. F. Bigelow, re- 
signed; F. B. King, Cashier. 

Santa Monica—Merchants’ National 
Bank; F. J. Townsend, Asst. Cashier. 


CONNECTICUT. 


South Norwalk—City National Bank; 
Jacob M. Layton, Cashier, resigned. 

Waterbury—Citizens’ National Bank; 
J. H. Bronson, Vice-Pres.; H. A. Hoad- 
ley, Cashier in place of F. L. Curtiss, 
deceased; no Asst. Cashier in place of 
H. A. Hoadley and C. E. Lamb.— 
Waterbury Savings Bank; Edwin S&S. 
Hunt, Sec. and Asst. Treas. 

Willimantic—Willimantic Savings Insti- 
tution; M. C. Murray, Pres, in place of 
M. E. Lincoln. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Washington—Lincoln National Bank; 
Albert S. Gatley, Cashier in place of 
F. A. Steir, deceased; W. McK. Stow- 
ell, Asst. Cashier in place of Albert S. 
Gatley. 


FLORIDA. 


Gainesville—H. F. Dutton & Co.; Ben- 
jamin P. Richards, Cashier, deceased. 


GEORGIA. 


Brunswick—Brunswick Bank & Trust 
Co.; capital increased to $100,000. 
Chipley—Bank of Chipley; T. T. Murrah, 

Pres., deceased. 

Wrightsville—First National Bank; El- 
mer E. Daley, Cashier in place of Wm, 
W. Cook; R. B. Bryan, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of Elmer E. Daley. 
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IDAHO. 


Nezperce—First National Bank; J. A. 
Schultz, Pres. in place of T. M. 
Movkler; Henry Eversman, Vice- 
Pres.; P. J. Miller, Cashier. 

Salmon—First National Bank; M. M. Me- 
Pherson, Vice-Pres. 


ILLINOIS. 


Carbondale—Carbondale National Bank; 
J. S. Lewis, Pres. in place of F. T. 
Joyner. 

Chicago—Calumet National Bank; O. M. 
Clark, Asst. Cashier, 

East St. Louis—First National Bank; F. 
T. Joyner, Cashier; James E. Combs, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Elgin—Home Savings Bank; William 
Grote, Vice-Pres.; W. H. Doe, Cashier; 
Cc. F. O’Hara, Asst. Cashier. 

Neoga—Neoga National Bank; no Pres. 
in place of W. H. Hancock. 

Salem—Salem National Bank; Charles 
E, Hull, Cashier in place of Thomas 
S. Marshall. 

Sprinefield—Illinois National Bank; B. 
R. Hieronymus, Vice-Pres.; H. M. 
Merriam, Cashier in place of B. R. 
Hieronymus; John Hartman, Ast. 
Cashier in place of H. M. Merriam. 


INDIANA. 


Evansville—Evansville Trust & Savings 
Co.; Ph. C. Decker, Pres. in place of 
Alex. Gilchrist, resigned; Joseph Bren- 
tano, Sec. and Treas. 

Fort Wayne—Fort Wayne Trust Co. and 
Tri-State Trust Co.; reported consoli- 
dated. 

Hope—Citizens’ National Bank; Joseph 
A. Spaugh, Pres, in place of Joseph 
Burney; Arthur D. Galbraith, Vice- 
Pres. in place of James Homsher; 
John E. Gilliland, Vice-Pres.; H. A. 
Stewart, Cashier in place of Frank 
Stapp. 

Vincennes—Second National Bank; Wm. 
B. Robinson, Pres. in place of G. W. 
Donaldson. 


INDIAN TERRITORY. 


Antlers—Citizens’ National Bank; no 
Cashier in place of Tom Tuck. 

Dustin—First National Bank; Will N. 
Fayant, Vice-Pres. in place of J. H. 
Swafford. 

Hugo—Hugo National Bank; J. H. Jack- 
son, Cashier in place of Arthur Adams; 
Cc. G. Shull, Asst. Cashier in place of 
J. H. Jackson, 

Lehigh—Merchants’ National Bank; J. 
S. Camerin, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Wm. Menton; Glenn M. Johnson, Cash- 
ier in place of F. L. Bloomer. 

McAlester—First National Bank of 
South McAlester; title changed to 
First National Bank of McAlester; 
to conform to change of name of town. 


Millburn—First National Bank; Z. W. 
Rains, Vice-Pres. in place of T. E. 
Pendleton. 

Ravia—First 
Craig. Vice-Pres. 
McAllister, 

Terral—First National 
Fuller, Asst. Cashier. 

Tishomingo—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of G. M. John- 
son. 

Tulsa—City National Bank; J. M. Hall, 
Pres.; J. D. Simmons, Vice-Pres.; A. 
E. Bradshaw, Cashier. 

Wewoka — Farmers’ National Bank; 
Harry H. Rogers, Vice-Pres. in place 
of M. F. Manville. 


IOWA. 


Davenport—German Savings Bank and 
Citizens’ National Bank; consolidated 
under former title. 

Titonka—First National Bank; E. R. 
Soper, Pres. in place of S. X. Way; 
H. C. Armstrong, Cashier in place of 
J. O. Lewis. 

Wesley—First National Bank; Nathan 
Studer, Pres. in place of S. X. Way; 
Julius Kunz, Vice-Pres. in place of T. 
A. Way; Inno A. Gerdes, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of Julius Kunz. 


KANSAS. 


Oberlin—Oberlin National Bank; H. O. 
Douglas, Cashier in place of I. W. 
Zimmerman. 


KENTUCKY. 


Horse Cave—First National Bank; C. 
G. Choney, Asst. Cashier in place of 
Cc. C. Winston. 

Louisville—Western National Bank; T. 
L. Jefferson, Pres, in place of W. B. 
Smith; W. H. Netherland, Vice-Pres. 
in place of F. A. Henry, Jr.; Louis 
F. Metz, Cashier in place of T. L. 
Jefferson. 


National Bank; J. W. 
in place of W. A. 


Bank; R. E. 


LOUISIANA. 


Mansfield—First National Bank; W. A. 
Nabors, Pres. in place of J. W. Saun- 
ders; J. W. Parsons, Vice-Pres. in 
place of W. A. Nabors; Robert Pitch- 
ford, Cashier in place of B. F. Dudley; 
J. B. Nabors, Asst. Cashier. 

New Iberia—State National Bank; 
Henry W. Suberbielle, Cashier, de- 
ceased. 


MAINE. 


Thomaston—Georges National Bank; L. 
S. Levensaler, Cashier in place of J. 
Cc. Levensaler. 

Westbrook—Westbrook Trust Co.; Lem- 
uel Lane, Pres. in place of R. D. 
Woodman. 


MARYLAND. 


Annapolis—Farmers’ National Bank; L. 
D. Gassaway, Cashier in place of G. 
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A. Culver; J. C. Brewer, Asst. Cash- 
ier in place of L. D. Gassaway. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 
Boston—City Trust Co.; capital in- 
creased to $1,500,000. 
Franklin—Franklin National 
Pres. in place of Edgar K. 
ceased. 
Lowell—State Trust Co.; Charles Lowell, 
Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Malden—First National Pank; Albert H. 
Davenport, Pres., deceased. 
Mansfield—First National Bank; Walter 
I. Sherman, Asst, Cashier. 
Millbury—Millbury Savings Bank; Amos 
Armsby, Treas., deceased. 
Provincetown—Seamen’s Savings Bank; 
John D. Hilliard. Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Wakefield—Wakefield National Bank, 
Frank C. Carter, Asst. Cashier. 


MICHIGAN. 


Battle Creek—Old National Bank; Wm. 
J. Smith, Second Vice-Pres.; L. J. 
Karcher, Cashier in place of F. P. 
Boughton, deceased; A. D. Webb, Asst. 
Cashier in place of L. J. Karcher. 

Charlotte—Merchants’ National Bank; 
A. D. Baugnman, Pres. in place of E. 
T. Church; Homer G. Barber, Vice- 
Pres. in place of A. D. Baughman. 

Grand Haven—National Bank of Grand 
Haven; Wm. D. Van Loo, Cashier; 
no Asst. Cashier in place of M. W. 
Turner, 

Jackson—-Union Bank; capital increased 
to $200,000. 


MINNESOTA. 


Caledonia—First National Bank; no 
Pres. in place of Walter Georgen, de- 
ceased. 

Ceylon—First National Bank; no Asst. 
Cashier in place of O. F. Johnson. 
Red Wing—Goodhue County National 
Bank; Jno. H. Rich, Pres. in place of 
F. Busch; C. F. Hjermstad, Vice- 
Pres.; C. J. Sargent, Cashier in place 

of C. F. Hjermstad. 


MISSOURI. 


Carterville—First National Bank; Wm. 
A. Daugherty, Pres., deceased. 

Kirksville—Kirksville Savings Bank; §. 
F. Stahl, Pres. in place of Samuel 
Reed, resigned.—Citizens’ Bank; capi- 
tal increased to $100.000. 

Liberal—First National Bank; J. G. Pet- 
gen, Pres. in place of J. H. Conrad. 

St. Charles—St. Charles Savings Bank; 
Theodore Bruere, Pres., deceased. 

St. Louis—Mercantile Trust Co.; Paul 
Brown, Vice-Pres. in place of C. H. 
Spencer, deceased.—Washington Na- 
tionai Bank; F. P. Jones, Cashier in 
place of E. J. Archinard. 


NEBRASKA. 


Chadron—Citizens’ State Bank; F. BP. 
Carley, Cashier, resigned. 


Bank; no 
Ray, de- 
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David City—City National Bank; C. O. 
Crostwaite, Cashier in place of Elmer 
E. Williams, resigned; E. K. Crow, 
Asst. Cashier, 

St. Edward—Smith National Bank; Wm. 
R. Smith, Cashier. 


NEVADA. 


Manhattan—Bank of Manhattan; A. H. 
Smita, Cashier. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


Exeter—Exeter Banking Co.; 
Wentworth, Pres., deceased. 

West Derry—Nutfield Savings Bank; S&S. 
H. Bell, Pres. in place of Chas. W. 
Abbott, resigned. 


Geo. A. 


NEW JERSEY. 


Elmer—First National Bank; J. B. Wain- 
wright, Cashier in place of Thomas 
Newell. 

Dover—National Union Bank; Elbert 
H. Baldwin, Vice-Pres., deceased. 
Newton—Merchants’ National Bank; 
John C. Howell, Pres., deceased, 
Trenton—Trenton Savings Fund Society; 
Lewis Parker, Sec. and Treas., de- 

ceased. 


NEW MEXICO. 


Raton—Raton National Bank; no Vice- 
Pres. in place of M. R. Mendelson; 
L. R. Goehring, Asst. Cashier. 


NEW YORK. 


Brooklyn—Dealers’ Bank; absorbed by 
Union Bank.—Bushwick Savings Bank; 
Jere E. Brown, Pres. in place of Jolt 
Davies, deceased. 

Cornwall-on-Hudson—Cornwall Savings 
Bank; Gilbert T. Cocks, Treas. in 
place of Geo. T. Peckham. 

Massena—First National Bank; F. J. 
Hyde, Pres. in place of E. B. Bum- 
sted; no Vice-Pres. in place of W. H. 
Hodges. 

New York City—London & River Plate 
Bank; Geo. Ogden Gordon, Manager, 
deceased.—Shcemaker & Bates; Wm. 
B. Shoemaker, deceased. 

Potsdam—Citizens’ National Bank; Fred 
L. Dewey, Pres. in place of Edson M. 
Perkins; Bertrand H. Snell, Vice-Pres. 
in place of W. M. Hawkins. 

Yonkers—First National Bank; Wm. W. 
Scrugham, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Wm. B. Edgar. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 


Churchs Ferry—First National Bank; H. 
E. Baird, Pres. in place of A. O. 
Whipple; Howard Whipple. Vice-Pres. 
in place of H. E. Baird. 

Devils Lake—First National Bank; L. 
A. O, Whipple, Pres., deceased. 

Fingal—First National Bank; L. A. 
Batcheller, Pres. in place of Thomas 
Casey; N. P. Langemo, Vice-Pres. In 
in place of L. A. Batcheller. 
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Knox—First National Bank; C. A. Peter- 
son, Cashier in place of W. P. Brown. 

Tower City—First National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of P. R. Sher- 
man. 


OHIO. 


Clarksville—Farmers’ 
Tnos. Sherrod, Vice-Pres. in place of 
W. T. Mounts. 

Dayton—Merchants’ National Bank; 
Charles W. Slagle, Cashier in place of 
Thomas Gable; Owen Britton, Asst. 
Cashier in place of Charles W. Slagie. 

Tifin—Commercial Bank; John B. Run- 
yan, Cashier, deceased. 


National Bank; 


OKLAHOMA. 


Blackwell—State National Bank; E. A. 
Lentz, Asst. Cashier. 

Fairfax—Fairfax National Bank; G. M. 
Carpenter, Pres. in place of John L. 
Bird; John L. Bird, Vice-Pres. in place 
of G. M. Carpenter, 

Temple—First National Bank; Jess 
Baker, Pres. in place of D. C. Cogdell; 
J. C. Tandy, Vice-Pres. in place of 
Jess Baker. 


° OREGON. 


Medford—Medford Bank; John Orth, 
Cashier in place of Geo. L. Davis. re- 
signed. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Honey Brook—First 
Jonn E. Finger, 
A, T. Heckert. 

Lititz—Lititz National Bank; John M. 
Pfautz, Asst. Cashier in place of J. 
W. G. Hershey. 

Philadelphia—Fourth Street National 
Bank; E. F. Shanbacker, First Vice- 
Pres. in place of Francis L. Potts; B. 
M. Faires. Second Vice-Pres. in place 
of S. F. Tyler; W. Z. McLear, Cash- 
ier in place of E. F. Shanbacker. 

Pine Grove—Pine Grove Nationai Bank; 
A. T. Heckert, Cashier in place of O. 
A. Fulmer. 

Port Allegany—Citizens’ National Bank; 
M. M. Pomeroy, Asst. Cashier. 

Scranton— Merchants & Mechanics’ 
Bank; E. K. Gallagher, Cashier in 
place of H. M. Berkley; A. D. Shaffer, 
Asst. Cashier. 

Waynesburg—Farmers & Drovers’ Na- 
tional Bank; no Pres. in place of E. 
M. Sayers. 


National Bank; 
Cashier in place of 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Providence—Atlantic National Bank; 
Edward P. Metcalf, Pres. in place of 
James S. Kenyon; James S. Kenyon 
and Ernest W. Tinkham, Vice-Pres.; 
Frank W. Peabody, Cashier in place of 
Wm. R. Greene.—Old National Bank; 
Louis E. Robinson, Pres. in place of 
E. P. Metcalf, 
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Woonsocket—Citizens’ 
James Aldrich, 


National Bank; 
Pres, in place of 
Edgar K. Ray, deceased; Joseph G. 
Ray, Vice-Pres.; Wm. H. Gould, 
Asst. Cashier. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Newberry—National Bank of Newberry; 
Geo. S.~° Mower, Vice-Pres.; F, N. 
Martin, Cashier in place of E. A, Car- 
lisle; R. L. Tarrant, Asst Cashier. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Deadwood—First National Bank; N. E. 
Franklin, Pres. in place of Harris 
Franklin; Harris Franklin, Vice-Pres. 

Elk Pcoint—Union County Bank; Julius 
Schaetzel, Pres., deceased. 


TENNESSEE. 


Granville—Bank of Granville; P. J. 
Franklin, Vice-Pres. in place of S. S. 
Carver, resigned. 

Jellico—First National Bank; A. B. Ma- 
han, Pres. in place of J. P. Manan; 
H. A. MeCamy, Cashier. 

Nashville—First Savings Bank & Trust 
Co.; A. M. Shook, Pres.; W. R. Cole, 
First Vice-Pres.; D .C. Buntin, 
Second Vice-Pres.; D. P. Houston, 
Cashier.—First National Bank; E. A. 
Lindsey, Second Vice-Pres. 

Smithville—Farmers & ‘Traders’ 
W. C. Potter, Pres., deceased. 


TEXAS. 


Alvord—Farmers & Merchants’ National 
Bank; Oran Speer, Cashier in place 
of A. Y. Leslie, 

Caldwell—First National Bank; H. R. 
Kelly, Asst. Cashier in place of O. P. 
Storm. 

Corpus Christi—City National 
Jno. G. Kenedy, Vice-Pres. 

Grand View—First National Bank; 
Thomas M. Mastin, Pres. in place of 
T. E. Pittman. 

Hallettsville—Lavaca County National 
Bank; Louie Cohn, Cashier in place of 
E. B. Seymour. 

Mexia—Pendergast, Smith & Co.; J. L. 
Smith, Vice-Pres., deceased. 

Santo—First National Bank; A. B. Gil- 
bert, Vice-Pres. in place of J. D. T. 
Bearden; John D. Dyer, Asst. Cash- 
ier, 

Smithville—First National Bank; E. C. 
Williams, Asst. Cashier in place of R. 
J. Saunders. 

Stamford—Citizens’ National Bank; no 
Asst. Cashier in place of M. E. Man- 
ning. 

Whitney—Citizens’ 
Cc. Feagin, Asst. 
R. Dunn, 


Bank; 


Bank; 


National Bank; R. 
Cashier in place of 
VIRGINIA. 


Bank; no 
B. Forsyth. 


Esmont—Esmont National 
Vice-Pres. in place of W. 
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Fredericksburg—National Bank of Fred- 
ericksburg; J. Stansbury Wallace, 
Pres, in place of H. H. Wallace. 

Irvington—Lancaster National Bank; 
Howard O. Rock, Cashier in place of 
J. F. Gouldman, Jr. 

Leesburg—People’s National Bank; no 
Second Vice-Pres. in place of H. A. 
Thompson. 

Norfolk—Norfolk National Bank; 
tal increased to $1,000,000. 

Roanoke—American Savings Bank; 
Benjamin F. Sites, Cashier, resigned. 
signed. 

Scottsville—Scottsville National Bank; 
Wm. Dorrier, Pres., resigned, 


capi- 


WASHINGTON. 


Bellingham—First Natioral Bank; Jno. 
H. Cole, B. M. Farris and H. L. 
Merritt, Asst. Cashiers.—Bank of Bell- 
ingham; absorbed by First National 
Bank. 

Shelton—State Bank; S. G, 
Pres., deceased. 

Spokane—Fidelity National Bank; Thom- 
as H. Brewer, Vice-Pres. 


Simpson, 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Cameron—Eank of Cameron; James W. 
Dunlevy. Pres., deceased. 
Madison—Madison National 
D. Stollings, Vice-Pres. in 

Julian Hill, 

Parkersburg—Commercial Banking & 
Trust Co.; Thomas J. Wethereti, Cash- 
ier in place of Edward McCreary, de- 
ceased. 


Bank; E. 
place of 


WISCONSIN. 


Campheltsport—First National Bank; 
Albert S. Schwandt, Cashier in place 
of H. N. Bacon. 


Centuria—State Bank; capital increased 
to $25,000. 

Janesville—First National Bank; John G. 
Rexford, Pres.; Wm. C. Newhouse, 
Cashier, 

Kaukauna—First National Bank; Frank 
F. Becker, Pres. in place of H. A. 
Frambach; Wm, J. Tesch, Cashier in 
place of Frank F. Becker. 

Kendall—Kendall State Bank; 
increased to $10.000. 

Rib Lake—First National Bank; D. Mc- 
Lennan, Pres. in place of J. H. Wag- 
goner; P. E. Marcus. Vice-Pres. in 
place of D. McLennan. 

Two Rivers—Bank of Two Rivers; W. 
J. Wrieth reported an embezzler. 


capital 


WYOMING. 


Meteetse—First National Bank; Angus 
J. McDonald, Pres. in place of Adam 
Hogg. 

Thermopolis—First National Bank; H. 
P. Rothwell, Pres. in place of E. Am- 
oretti; J. A. Swenson, Asst. Cashier. 


CANADA. 


ONTARIO. 


Owen Sound—Telford & Co.; absorbed 
by the Sovereign Bank of Canada. 
Toronto—Bank of Montreal; <A. D. 
Braithwaite, Mgr. in place of Angus 

Kirkland, deceased. 


QUEBEC. 


Montreal—Dominion Pank; J. H. Horsey, 
Mer.—Royal Bank of Canada; W. H. 
Botsford, Mgr. in place of C, S. Hoare, 
resigned. 


BANKS REPORTED CLOSED OR IN LIQUIDATION. 


ALABAMA. 


Ensley—First National Bank; in 
untary liquidation May 5. 


ILLINOIS. 
Peoria—Zell, Hotchkiss & Co. 
IOWA. 
State Bank. 


KENTUCKY. 


Morehead—Lenora National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation May 9. 


vol- 


Clearfield—Farmers’ 


MISSOURI. 
Joplin—Joplin Savings Bank. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
McCumber—First National Bank; in vol- 
untary liquidation May 10. 
OHIO. 


Carroliton—First National Bank; in 
voluntary liquidation May 31. 

Roseville—Farmers & Merchants’ Sav- 
ings Bank. 


PENNSLYVANIA. 
Philadelphia—Wm. Hurley, Jr., & Co. 


TENNESSEE. 


Nashville—Merchants’ National Bank; 
in voluntary liquidation May 15. 
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BANKERS’ OBITUARY RECORD. 


Armsby.—Amos Armsby, treasurer of 
the Millbury (Mass.) Savings Bank, died 
May 25. He was born at Sutton, Mass., 
in 1835, and entered the Millbury Bank 
in 1872. When, two years later, the 
bank was divided, Mr. Armsby became 
eashier of the Millbury National Bank, 
holding this position until 1897, when 
he became treasurer of the Savings 
Bank. 

Baldwin.—Elbert H. Baldwin, 
president of the National Union 
Dover. N. J., died June 26. 


Boughton.—Frank P. Boughton, who 
was director and cashier of the Old 
National Bank. Battle Creek, Mich., 
died recently after many years of faith- 
ful and efficient service. 


vice- 
Bank, 


Daugherty.—Wm. A. Daugherty, a 
pioneer resident of Carterville, Mo., and 
President of the First National Bank, 
of that place, died recently, aged seven- 
ty-eight years. 


Davenport. — Albert H. Davenport, 
president of the First National Bank, 
Malden, Mass., died June 22, aged sixty 
years. 

Gordon.—George Ogden Gordon, for 
fifteen years manager of the New York 
effice of the London and River Plate 
3ank, died June 16, aged sixty years. 


Hilliard.—John D. Hilliard. a director 
of the First National Bank, Province- 


of the 
June §&, 


and vice-president 
3ank, died 


town, Mass., 
Seamen’s Savings 
aged seventy years. 


Howell.—John C. Howell. president of 
the Merghants’ National Bank, Newton, 
N. J., died June 6, aged sixty-four 
years. He was elected cashier of tne 
bank in 1878, and twerty years later 
was chosen president. 
cash- 

ard 
died 


McCreary. 
Banking 
Va., 


McCreary.—Edward 
ier of the Commercial 
Trust Co., Parkersburg, W. 
May 30. 
and 
Sav- 
aged 


Parker, secretary 
Trenton (N. J.) 
died June 20, 


Parker.—Lewis 
treasurer of the 
ing Fund Society, 
sixty-seven years. 


Suberville.— Henry W. Suberville, 
cashier of the State National Bank, 
New Iberia, La., was accidentaliy killed 
at New Orleans, June 2. 


Whipple.—A. O. Whipple, founder and 
president of the First National Bank, 
Devil’s Lake, North Dakota, died May 
19. 


Williams.—James J. Williams, presi- 
dent of the Merchants and Mechanics’ 
Bank, Scranton, Pa., and one of the 
best-known business men of that city. 
died June 22. He had been president of 
the bank since 1888, and was also prom- 
inently identified with other leading 
business enterprises. 


FRANCE IN THE MONEY MARKET. 


LTHOUGH the annual gold production of the world is nearly 
$400,000,000, there is such tremendous trade activity in every 
quarter of the universe that capital is in demand as never before. 

One thinks of the usually well supplied money markets as to-day cleaned 
up bare, in a condition’of drought; but then there is a great reservoir 
of free capital in France which is being tapped by the other thirsty 
nations, and which, in spite of the drain, it keeps well filled and shows 
no sign of exhaustion. The Bank of France, the largest hoarder of gold 
next to the United States Treasury, has in its vaults to-day nearly $600,- 
000,000 of the precious metal; two years ago it had $465,000,000, and 
in 1900, when Paris began slowly to forge ahead of London as the centre 
of largest money supply, the institution held only $375,000,000.—Re- 


view of Reviews. 





